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PEEPAOE. 



The following work has grown ont of my neoessities and 
my Dsperience as a teacher. When, several years ago, I 
aooepted a professorship, the duties of whicii required me to 
teach Logic, I could nowhere find a test-fcook that seemed to 
me to satisfy the demands of the science. 

Nor was this feeling peculiar to myself. Mr, Thompson, 
ia his excellent work on " The JS'ecessary Laws of Th jht 
begins his preface with saying: "The system of pu L g o 
analytic that has been uairersally accepted for ceatu past 
is very defective as an instrument for the analysis f n t al 
reasoning. Arguments that commend themselves t ny n 
taught mind as valid and practically important, have no place 
in a system that professedly includes all reasoning whatever ; 
and an attempt to reduce to its technical forms the first few 
pages of any scientific wort, has generally ended in failure 
and disgust." 

It would not be difficult to produce almost any amount of 
testimony to the prevalence of a similar feeling with regard to 
the present state of literature in thia department of science 
and instruction. 

Of all the efforts which have recently been made to remedy 
this deficiency, two can be considered as requiring notice in 
this place : that of Prof. De Mohgan, and that of Sia Wil- 
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LiAM Hamilton. The work of Mr. Thompson juat referred 
to, 18, iu its essential features, little, if any thing, more than an 
exposition of Sir William's theory. 

Prof, De Morgan has earned a name in his own depart- 
ment (mathematics), which seholara hereafter will be pleased 
to rememher and contemplate. But philosophy, in any of its 
departments, is not his calling. His theory is essentially nu- 
merical. He measures every thing by numerical quantity 
rather than logical. Tor the purposes of calculation, 2 X, X, 
and X' are truly different t«rms, and can no more he substi- 
tuted for each other than S, Y and Z. In this case, X, Y and 
Z, 2 X and X', are assumed as representing simply num- 
ber ■ that is, a number of units. Now, units have no iadi- 
■ridual properties— notliing to distinguish one from another. 
Much less have they any separable acoidents ; and the only 
diffei-enoe, therefore, between the sums for which X, T, Z, &o., 
Stand, is in the number of units comprehended in each sum, 
and, consequently, 2 X and X— the one being twice as much 
as the other— are no more the same than X and Y, when they 
represent those different quantities. 

But the words or symbols used in Logic represent the 
conceptions that we form of objects of thought, which are not 
units merely, but individuals also, having each of them msep- 
arable and peculiar properties of their own, upon which not 
only their adequate conception, but any use which we can 
make of that conception in the Formula, whether of mediate 
or of immediate deduction, depends. This fact has been over- 
looked in Prof. De Morgan's Formal Logic, to an extent 
which deprives it of any great value as a system. 

Perhaps the best test of any theory, is a comparison of its 
deductions with the obvious facts and first principles of know- 
ledge. De Morgan refers to an anecdote told of Zerah Col- 
burn, which relates, that having been asked bow many black 
beans would make ten white ones, he replied-" ten if you 
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skin ''emf" "But," adds De Morgan, "the tea skinned 
beans would not be the same beans aa before — except, indeed, 
to those to whom black is white."— (p. 54 Fomal Logio.] 

In the common sense of mankind, the beans are the same 
after being skinned. Philosophy may undertake to correct 
the common sense notions of mankind, but Logic cannot. And 
with how much success phUosophy can pursue such an attempt 
we will not now undertake to decide. But in this case it can- 
not succeed. The conclusion, if established, would be gener- 
alized at once— as m iaot it ought to be— and we should have 
the doctrine that identity depends upon the separable accidents ; 
and then all science, all knowledge, ethics, and religion, too, will 
be afloat and dissolved into fragments. A man's separable acci- 
dents change from day to day; consequently his identity 
changes. He is not the same man to-day that he was yesterday 

ia BOt bound to fulAl the contracts of yesterday, or to suffer 

the penalty due to its transgression. 

A theory that not only ^ves such results, but openly ayowa 
them, may be safely considered ab absurdo. 

I cannot but regard Sir William Hamilton's theory aa 
equally unfounded. 

Sir William's name is one of the greatest of the present 
century of great names in philosophy. His rank will undoubt- 
edly be in the first class— with Aristotle, Plato, Descartes, 
Locke, and Cousin— the few great names that stud the galaxy 
of history. Tor an acquaintance with the learning and worka 
of others in the department of speculative philosophy, he stands 
unrivalled, and probably will never be surpassed. But I have 
not been able to form any such high estimate of his attempts 
at originality. 

He assumes that there may be af&rmative judgments with 
distributed predicates. This is so. But, as I have showr 
(Part I, chap. II, sec. 3.— See also p. 65, ^ 244), this is nevei 
done by the mere force of the af&rmative copula. The fact, if 
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fact it be, ia any case, must always be indicated by something 
not essential to the judgment, and I have provided for all sueh 
oases— (p. 124, ^ 498— see 456). 

But, again, he assumes that there may be negative judg- 
ments with undistributed predicates. To this I have given 
what I think will be found a sufficient answer in p. 67 ^ 254 
and the note. A subject is excluded from a Predicate only 
because it has not the Essentia of the class-conception denoted 
by that predicate. But the Essentia of one part of the individ- 
uals contained in it, can never be different from that of another. 
Hence, whatever would exclude a eubjeot from a part of the 
predicate — that is, the predicate as an undistributed term — 
would exclude it for the whole of the predicate as a distributed 

If Sir William's theories were correct on these points, 
doubtless we should he obliged to abandon the old nomencla- 
ture altogether and begin anew; as, indeed, Sir William pro- 
poses to do. But believing as I do, and for the reasons given, 
that his theory of quantification is fundamentally wrong, I 
have adhered to the old doctrine, so modifying the statement 
and exposition of it as to provide for the eases which he had 
regarded as demanding the new theory. 

It will also he observed, that in the following treatise I 
have made more account of Method than recent -writers have 
been generally inolmed to do. Many of them, in fact, have 
omitted it entirely. Perhaps ' the manner in which it had 
been treated by the scholastic writers, may serve, in some 
measure, as a justification for the estimate ia which the modern 
authors have held that part of Logical Science. Eat not only 
is it of the utmost importance in itself; there is, moreover, as 
I conceive, no way of obviating the objection to devoting so 
much time as is requisite to the mastery of what Whately and 
others with him who omit method altogether, have included 
in their treatises, without repising that part of Logic which is 
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properly denoted by tlie word Method, and in thus giving a 
practical direction and applicability to the whole study. This 
is what I have attempted to do in the part on Method, and' I 
hope that scholars and teachers will agree with me in the eati 
mate I have placed upon the subject. 

If Logic is as Cousin has remarked, "tie Mathematics of 
thought," it must comprehend not only an analysis of the For- 
mula which we use in thinking, but abo the methods of the 
successful application of these Formute, and the discussion of 
Methods will require some consideration of the Matter to 
which they are to be applied, and the faculties by which we 
apply them. 

As the Analytic of Formulse may be compared to Geometry, 
so Method may with equal propriety be compared to Arith- 
metic, Algebra, and the Calculus in pure Mathematics— the 
former treats of Form in Space, considered simply as continu- 
ous quantity; the latt«r of methods of finding results in dis- 
crete quantity. Such Methods are not only Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication and Division, Involution and Evolu- 
tion, but also the Binomial Theorem, the system of Indetermi- 
nate Coefficients, and all the Methods, in short, of Pifferentia- 
tion and Integration. Kvery mathematician knows that the 
truth of the result depends upon two conditions, (1.) that the 
Method be applied to proper matter ; and (2.) that the Methods 
themselves are legitimate. 

I have also provided in the Appendix a liberal supply of 
examples for Praxis. These examples may not be sufficient 
to illustrate every principle and formula, as, from the necessiti^ 
of the case, they are for the most part ultimate parts in them- 
selves, and do not admit of the application of some of those prin- 
ciples which relate to the construction of more comprehensive 
wholes. Our limits will not allow of the insertion of examples 
illustrativL of some of the principles of Method which we have 
described. Such examples can be found only in the boohs and 
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treatisea whioh are altogether too long to be reprinted here. 
Nor can they be represented in any brief or abstract, in such 
a way as to test the principle or be of use in criticising the 
examples themselves. 

I have also divided these esamples into classes, so that, if 
thought best, they may be used as the student progresses in 
the Analysis of Formube — the first four sections being arranged 
with a view to corresponding divisions of Part I. of this work. 

Among the many analogies between Logic and Grammar, 
no one is more important and striking than that property in 
oommon irom whioh it results ; that as in the one case, so in the 
other, there is scarcely the possibility of getting a thorough 
knowledge of principles and formula without much esperionee 
in what in Grammar we oall parsing. This practice in Logic 
has come to be called Praxis. -It consists in a careful analysis 
of all argumentative sentences with reference to the logical 
connection and sequence of the judgments which they express, 
the methods of argumentation, and the adaptation of the 
Methods to the matter. 

But the very process by which we thus perfect our know- 
ledge of the Principles and Formulas into familiarity with their 
use, is precisely that which we are obliged to practise in all 
cases where we apply our Logic at all in the purposes and uses 
of life. Praxis only mates perfect in the art of using our 
faculties and our knowledge in the wider and more important 
spheres for which our studies are designed to fit us. 

It is, I believe, owing to the neglect of Praxis, together 
with the practical difficulty {which nothing but much practice 
can remove) of putting propositions into a Formal shape, that 
the impression that a large part of the arguments in every book 
to whioh the mind assents, cannot, nevertheless, be put into 
any one of the known and recognized Formulfe, has become so 
general. 

Language seldom expresses all that is in the thoughts, and 
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still more seldom all that is implied in wtat is actually said. 
Rules of rlietoric and taste would forbid such prolisity, even if 
it were possible. But Logie supposes nothing. It demands 
that all that is iu the thought should he fully and explicitly 
stated. And one who has given a thorough logical analysis t« 
any productioa, must of necessity underetand it as weU as he 
who wrote it, and probably, in nine cases out of ten at least, he 
would really understand it much better. He must understand it 
thoroughly, which is certainly more than can in all cafies with 
propriety be said of the author hunself. How many Enthy- 
memes are uttered, the suppressed premises of which are wholly 
unknown and unsuspected to him who expresses the Enthy- 
meme ? How many conditiouals, the sequences of which ai-e un- 
known to the writer or speaker himself? But all the latent 
elemeuts of these imperfect arguments must have been brought 
out, stated, and examined by him who has gone through with 
a thorough logical criticism of the production. 

The student and the teacher likewise wiU probably find the 
chapter on Methods of instruction the least full and satisfac- 
tory of any. The reason for this is assigned in the chapter 
itself. ■ I could not make it full and satisfactory without going 
further than unity of phm wouhi permit into the department of 
Ehetoric, nor (waiving that objection), could I go into the 
subject so fully as such a modification of my genera! subject 
would require, without expanding the y*.lume beyond all reason- 
able bounds. And, after much deliberation, I have decided to 
send it out as "t 's regard'nfe "t as the best that I can make 
of the matter now an 1 under the present circumstaaoea bu h 
as it is, however I ti st that t will not be founl unworthy 
of attention anl d I gent st dy 

In oonolus on I w sh to express my kc ded eonviet on 
not only of the u. efi Iness of Logic is an nstrument tut also 
that it needs more attention and more time than any work on 
the subject hitherto given to the public, has seemed to me to 
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deserve. It is to all the speeulative ecienees, every brancli of 
knowledge except jrmtliematica, what arithmetic and algebra 
are to the Mathematics themselves — as an instrmnent in con- 
structing those sciences — and it ia as noceBBary as grammar it- 
self to rhetoric, and all the departments of literary criticism, 
dialectics, and oratory. 

In spealring thus of the importance of the science, and of 
a thorough education io it, I am not of course advocating the 
iutroduction of its technicalities and Formulae into puhlic speak- 
ing and writing ; tlie analogy of grammar and rhetoric holds 
here also. No one, in speaking or writing, stops to parse his 
words, or to name every figure of speech which he UBe8,or<very 
rule of rhetoric which he may have had in mind when he wrote 
or spoke. No more is it expected that the same thing should 
he done in regard to Logic Here, as elsewhere, it may ho 
said, the greatest art is to conceal art — to write with a perfect 
knowledge of all the terms and principles of the science of 
writing, and yet never thrust them forward in such a way aa to 
be ofiensivc to good taste, or vexatious to the reader. 

To reason logicaMy ia not the same as to reason formally. 
Allg d e m^ fn tyl 1 j t 11 go Iw t- 

og mu t fulhl th 1 nil m f t mm nd 
hi Btt ntxjtdthttha gum t w 11 

always httednthp sef tht-u-gn th 

h k n th t all th t equi t t th ir mpl tj h 11 
he xp es ly g L „ pp thing It all w f n 

omissions — ^no ellipses. On the contrary, rhetoric, good taste, 
brevity, and more than all, the scantiness of thought iu the mind 
of the speaker, make this necessary. Logic teaches what these 
omissions are, how they are to be restored or produced to 
fill up the vaoanoies. And thus the reasoning fulfils the For- 
mula — ^becomes formal — or, as it is commonly but very impro- 
perly called, logical. Hut nothing can be more idle than the 
objection. to the study of Logic, based upon the fact that its 
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Formula and tectnicalities do not appear, and are not espected 
to appear, in the written or published discourse of ordinary 
life. One might with as much propriety ohjeot to the study 
of the Binomial Theorem, on the ground that in eijuationa of 
the second degree, we seldom or never find the square of the 
Binomial complete. Without these Formulae and techniealities, 
what -is written and said can never be comprehended or intel- 



ligibly d 

But, after all, it must be distinctly considered that Logic, 
like the pure Mathematics, is only a means and not an end. The 
pursuit of the study may be valuable as a discipline. Its 
results will be of great aerviee to any one who h^ thoroughly 
comprehended them. But if one looks to its Formul^ as a 
substitute for common sense in the common affairs of life, or 
of investigation in the higher pursuits of Iit«ratnre and science, 
or of patient and laborious thought anywhere, he will be sadly 
disaniwinted. 

W. D. WILSON. 

Geneva, Dec, 1855. 
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LOGIC. 



INTKODUCTION. 

1. The -word Logic has teen used in many different 
senses, and most treatises on the subject have Loeir.,oiioui. 
included matter belonging to -widely differ- ^"^'^'^ 
ent spheres of thought and inquiry. It sometimes de- 
notes the science which explains the laws of thought 
merely. It is sometimes used to denote the art of con- 
vincing and persuading. It has been thought to imply 
the consideration of the means of discovering truth, and 
also the general principles of Method. 

2. Philosophy was m existence and cultivated some 
time before Lo^c appeared as a distinct PhjiMopny he- 
Science or Art. The reason is obvious. Men *^^«"'- 
do not seek a Canon of Truth until they feel the danger 
of error, and have reaped the bitter fruits of its expe- 
rience. The earhest schools of Greek Philosophy (and 
of the Hindoo Philosophy we cannot now speak, for 
want of chi'onological data) — the Ionian and the Pytha- 
gorean — argued and dogmatized without fear or expec- 
tation of contradiction ; they were too sanguine and 
confident to feel the need of Logic. 
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3. But as soon as the doctrines of these two schoola 
came into conflict, some Canon, or test, of fcrEtli was found 

The origin of to be neegBsary. Not onlj terms in which 
Los'"- to discnsF the points at issue, hut an in- 

spection of first principles, and of the processes of 
deduction from them, came to be regarded as indis- 
pensable to the discovery of truth, and the proper 
testing of the means by which it may be proved to be 
true. . „ , 

4. Wo system of Logic, however, was formally de- 

veloped and digested until Aristotle. Aris- 
Au^'rf 'tol totle* himself, however, says Zeno the Elea- 
nmsTBiBin. j,.^^ ^^g ^g inventor of Logic, or rather 
Dialectics, JiaXe/crtK'^. ■, o? - 

5. As soon, however, as Philosophy had sufiiciently 
explored the field which, it had to occupy, to form any 
definite idea of what is contained in it, we find Plato 
dividing it into three coordinate branches: — Physic, 

Ethio, and Logic ;t— the former including 
■JJrf'wiiS: all of the Natural Sciences ; the second, all 
"*'■ . that concern the relations and duties of man ; 

and the latter. Logic, the science of mind, and the 
rules by which its activity is to be guided to the proper 
results. , . , -, ■ 

6. Logic is derived from the Greek ^0709, and m 
how th® ^®"^^ '^^^^ ^y Plato, it means whatever 

aaadi.y'piawi-'' pertains to the JMind, the Eeason, the imma- 
terial power or faculty which is manifested in the 
words and speech of men. Logic was used to denote 
^e whole of what, in modern times, has been called 
Intellectual Philosophy, or Metaphysics. 

7. But Litellectual Philosophy or Metaphysics, m 
tliis' broad extent of meaning, mcludes at least three 
distinct departments of science. 

(1.) Psyoholom, as it is called, describing the facts 
of the mindj of which we are immediately conscious ; 

• Sent. Empir. adv. MnHi. B. Tii. e. 1. 
f Diog, Laert., Procem. aeg. IB. 
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Buch as Sensation, Perception, Abstraction, p»r=hoiMr. 
Conception, Association, Imagination, Memory, Intni- 
tion, Judgment, Inference, &c. _ 

(2.) Metaphysics proper, which mvestigates the 
necessary a pnori conditions and laws of Metaphj™™. 
thought, and the ideas which determine coapition 
and iudgment, and those neeeBsary axioms, or first 
principles, which are assumed in all sciences, and 
underfie them, as the gronnd of their possibility and 

^^^And (3.) Zogie; which treats of the_ relations of 
conceptions to one another ; the deduction toeio in thi. 
of secondary from primary and intuitive "y""'""-^ 
judgments, and the laws of Synthesis, by which truths 
are constructed into systems, _ 

8. The last element of this definition is what lias 
nsually been called Method; and latterly Memoddwin- 
there has been a tendency to regw-d it as a " ' ' ■ 
science by itself. Excluding Method, therefore, from 
our definition, Lo^c may be defined as the boienee of 
De&aetme Tkmkm^. , , . . . ^ j ^• 

9. As there may be true and legitimate dedueUons 
as well as such as are false and delusive, lo^„ ^ hti- 
there must be a Sdence of deduction, by "^ 
which the true may be distmgnished from the ialse ; 
and the laws and formulas of deduction itself so ex- 
plamed and developed, as to enable one to select and 
pursue those methods which lead to right conclusions, 
and avoid those that are fallacious. , , « -, 

10. But it is necessary for the practical, benefits ot 
the science, to take some note of langiiage, .i>«Monio 
or the words and signs by which thmkmg pi» or B^e. 
is expressed ; of the matter of which we _ "=■ 
think and reason ; and especially of the various ways 
in which the Formute may be used in the construction 
of what, in popular language, are called Arguments ; 
these form the transition from Logic, as a Science, to 
Logic as an Art. Logic, as an Art, is more properly 
called DialecUcs or Bhdonc. It is, of course, with 
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Logic aa a Science, that we liave chiefly to do in this 
volume. 

11. The purpose which we have now before us does 
not lead ns to regard Logic as a means of discovery, 
or of so constructing such methods of argu- 
lea^^H^i'S mentation, as are need in speeches and hooKS, 
ioodrea-SEos. ^ ^^ ^^ ^^gj. gaecessful in a dialectic point 
of view ; not, in short, to teach directly how to reason 
wdl, but rather what is good reasoning, and why it 
is so. 

13. In this view. Logic sustains about the same 
relation to public writing and speaking that Grammar 
iDidD araio- <ioes, or that Moral Science sustains to good 
^''°^li''ir'a morals ; the Science of Mubic to good sing- 
bS^iJ.' " ing ; or anatomy and physiology to the prin- 
ciples of health and the practice of Medicine and 
Surgery.* 

13. As in Grammar, for example, we need some 
terms and names, by which to represent the parts of 

speech, and the rules determining the inilec- 
injij^e" rf tion and relation of each ])art to others, and 
ctmciam. ^ ^j^^ whole Sentence ; so in Logic we need 
names for each part of a process of thought, and 
rules and laws determining their relation, both for 
the purpose of discussing and analyzing the thoughts 
of others, and to assist in the due expression of our 
own. Without such aids it is impossible to study 
Khetoric and Oratory, or Psychology and Metaphy- 
sics with much success ; and they are of the greatest 
importance in all departments of study and mstrae- 
tion, 

14. There is obviously a distinction between a pro- 
cess of thought and the matter about which the tlioughts 
FoTtnundMat- ^^^ occupicd J the Order, arrangement, and 

fer ofiilSikiii^. dependence of the thoughts upon one another 

• Of ooui'se one may apeak without knowii^ Grammar, or sing 
without a knowledge of the ecientifio prioeiplea of harmony and mel- 
ody, But Ua oould flpeai and sing muoh better with such knowledge, 
and he could hardly teach or oompoea without it. 
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may remain the same, and the matter be different: and 
viee versa, the matter may remain the same, and the 
order and sequence of the tlioughts be different. Hence 
the distinction between the ^orm of an argument, 
or processes of thought, and the Mattery the Form 
denotes merely the order, dependence, and arrange- 
ment of the thoughts. Thus, if I say, " men are 
mortal, and therefore they should prepare for death ; " 
and " men should prepare for death because they 
are mortal ; " the Matter would he the same ^n each 
case, but the form would be different. But if I 
should say, " men are mortal, therefore they should 
prepare for death ; " and " spring is coming, therefore 
we should prepare for summer;" the Form would be 
the same in both instances, but they would differ in 
matter. 

15. But again, in any continuous process of argu- 
mentation, as in a Speech, an Essay, or a method. 
Book, these Forms or FonnulEe may be combined and 
used in different relations, and foUow each other in 
different order. Hence, besides the Matter and Form 
of an argument, we have to consider also the Method ; 
that is, the way in which the Forms are used. Thus, 
if I wish to prove that foiu' times twenty-five is one 
hundred, I may do it by writing twenty-five four 
times, each directly under the other, and then add 
them up; or, by writing it once with a four under 
it, and then midtiply, the result will be the same in 
each case, but the Method will be different ; the 
former is the Method of Addition, the latter of Multi- 
plication. 

16. Logic is called Formal, and sometimes Ana- 
lytic, when it investigates the varieties and Formal logic 
laws of the Formnlee. When it goes farther and in- 
quires into the grounds of the validity of these Formula , 
it is called Rational ; and when it goes one Raiimii. 
step farther, and takes into consideration the diversities 
of the various kinds of matter, and the peculiarities in 
the forms of expression by which that matter is repre- 
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sented, and the n^ ^* f Formulse as modified 

Applied, by tlie n tt tie mes what -we call Ap- 
plied Logic. 

17. Logic alwa p e upp ea, or takes for granted, 
Loeio pre- certaii p em r starting-points ; the 

wS^^' Hjme (.j.^^^jj Qj. faiseiiQod of -which it belongs to 
other branches of science to determine. It is concerned 
How ftr con- with the troth of Pi'opositions, only so far as 
[ra"hof'p%p^ they are given as resulting from certain 
titions. others. But the first elements of reasoning, 

the primary facts, it takes from other branches of know- 
ledge, as they have been ascertained and established 
in those branches representing them. It does not un- 
dertake to prove the self-evident axioms or the primary 
facta of science in any department ; but with those 
axioms and facts, given in philosophy and experience, 
it directs and guides the mind at every step, to its most 
remote results, to the highest generalizations, and to 
the most comprehensive truths ; as well as in every 
application of those truths to the practical purposes 
ot life.. 

Logic therefore does not supersede, but rather pre- 
supposes, a knowledge (derived from other sources) 
. of the subject matter with which our minds 
laws ^i^o- may be occupied. It simply explains the 
'^°"'' laws by which the mind is guided in arrang- 

ing and combining that matter into scientific systems, 
and in its application to the various purposes and uses 
of life. 

18. Nor, again, does Logic propose a new way for 
doing what we have been accustomed to do in an- 
other. Prom the earliest development of 

^%%,°fi^- intellect, arid the very commencement of 
"*■ intellectual activity, the mind has been ac- 

customed to think and to draw inferences, or think 
deductively ; so that we have all been long in the 
practice of Logic, before we begin the study of its 
science, 

19. Those forms and processes in which we proceed 
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from one thought to another, which depends upon the 
preceding, are called in the popular language Argu 
ments. How long soever, or now complicated soevei 
they may bs, Formulte' and Method are thus undietiii- 
guiahed from each other. The Formulse, or syuogiims 
separate proceasea, each of which has one subject and 
but one, are called in Logical language, SyUogisms ; 
the word is of Greek origin, and siguifies a putting 
together for the sake of a Conclusion, 

20. A Syllogism, therefore, first presents itself to 
our reflective thought as a completed thing ; ^hB pans of 
having already all of its parts, and most of "Sj'"osism. 
them in their legitimate places, and connected with the 
other parte. Each argument consists of several Pro- 
posittons ; one of which we call a Oonclvr The puru of 
sion, and the others the J'r&imaes ; these ' '""p™''™' 
Propositione consist most of tliem of two ter-ms and a 
Oopvla. One term, called the Sul^eot, de- aubjeci-pw- 
notes that about which we are speaking ; '^"""^ 
the other, called the I'redieate, denotes what we say 
of it; and the Copula ia the verb affirming or deny- 
ing the agreement between the Subject andTredicate: 
aa A is B, or A is not B. Here " Jl " is the 
Subject, "^" is the Predicate, and "««" nSh^' Md 
and " is not " the Copula ; the former of ''^^""^ 
which is called the AffmnaMve and the latter the Hega- 
ime Copula. 

21. Hat act of the mind by which the Copula is 
affirmed or denied, is called a Judgment, ^ judBmem, 
or when expressed in -wo^cAsySi. Proposiidon. wSom^r'^- 
" A " and " B " are called Terms, and that ''"™"- 
in the mind which they represent, is called a CogniUon, 



We come therefore to Conceptions or ( ^ 
the simplest element with which Logic, in 
our use of the word is concerned, and the aie'°'^Ktwe- 
point of departure with which we must """" 
commence m the methodical construction of the 
Science. 
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22. Logic, however, presupposes some tiiowledge 
of Psychology, and we must look to that for the expla- 

. nation of some of th^ facts and terms which 

ncBefp^l^- it assumes as abeady known. These, how- 
'^''' ever, for the sake ot completeness, we will 

run over in a very cursory manner. 
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PART I. 

ANALYSIS OF TOEMULA. 



CHAPTER I. 

OP TERMS. 



23. Teems are tlie words or signs by which any 
conception or cognition is expressed, for the Tamu aofiDBd, 
purpose of conveying it from one mind to another. 



24. When we look at any object an act of the mind 
ensaes, which in psychology is called per- perapiionit 
ceiving — and the resnlt of that act is called a Pekcep- 
TiON. But the mind retains the result of that act 
after the object has been removed from any phy- 
sical connection with us, and the mind can recall it at 
pleasure. In this yiew of it, that result is called a 
COKCEPTJON or a coaNniON. 

25. Perception is an instantaneous act, and on 
each occasion, when the same object is pre- ji„ i^^^oa.- 
sented anew to the senses, we perceive it '"^'" '" 
anew, and form anew, or again, a cognition of it. We 
have thus at the second time a new or second per- 

1* 
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ception, which the mind compares -with the first, and 
gives the judgment of identity in regard to the object 
which occasioned them. 

26. But if the perceptions differ so much or in soch 
ways as to imply a difference in any of the insepa- 
rable properties of the object perceived, 
^ie^^of'Si the mmd conceives the objects as diverse 
DiB poieeive . f^^^^ each Other, 

2Y. In Logic we regard the different cognitions of 
the same object as one and the same cognition, ex- 
cept when we wish to take into considera- 
niUeoB™fX tion the changes which the object itself 
tame abjBcL ^^^ ^jj^gpgd^ w ^ change of those separable 
accidents and modes of existence, which may be 
changed without changing the identity of the object 
itself. 

28. A distinction is sometimes made in the use 
of the words ^^ cognition" and "conception" by which 

DjBUnetionbo- ^^ former is used to denote the idea of 
Sm"»nd"?ini'- "^^ individual object only: as "a rtia/n" 
cepiion. (1 12 pen" &c. ; and conception, the idea of 

a class: as ^'■mankind" '^^ milages, "pens" &c. I 
shall not take pains to adhere to this distinction very 
closely ; although I shall- never employ the word 
" cognition " to denote the idea of a class. I shall, 
however, veiy often use the word " conception " when 
I mean to refer to the idea or cognition of an individual 
thing only. 

29. A conc&pUon or a GognHd<m may be adequate or 
inadequate. It is adequate only when it includes, so 

that we may be said to know, all the pro- 
»4mS™'"S perties, uses, purposes, and the history of the 
In Muite. object ; otherwise it is, strictly speaking, in- 
adequate. 

30. No one of the senses by itself and alone can 
ever enable us to form an adequate conception of any 

DivBBs S8I1. object. We see its color ; we smdl its odor ; 
u'u'to an'^airi- WO toste its flavot ; we feel its density and 
MMe concep- jtg smoothness, &c. JS"or can we ever know, 
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or form an adequate conception, of any considerable 
proportion of the objects with which human knowledge 
IS occnpied, by any contact of those objects with our 
own senses. Hence we have to rely upon the testimony 
of others, historians, travellers, and observers in every 
department of science, for by tar the largest part of 
what we know. 

31. Moreover, there are many objects of thought 
of which we have conceptions, whieh how- concepti™ 
ever never have and never can have any "fW'"*- 
connection with the external senses, as means of cog- 
nition; such as truth, justice, virtue, eternity, &c. 
These objects of thought are sometimes called Ideas, 
and are said to he furnished by the Reason itself. 

32. It would appear that man can have but very 
few, if any, conceptions or cognitions that 

are strictly and absolutely adequate ; and tion1"»£iS5i5 
hence we are accustomed to call those " m^ ' "" 
adequate " only, which are not sufficient for the purpose 
for which the conception itself is used. Thus, if one 
were writing a treatise upon iron, and did not Icnow, 
or have as a part of hie conception of iron, its property 
of becoming magnetized, his conception would he in- 
adequate. But il his object was merely to describe its 
adaptedness to some particular purpose, not at all 
affected by its magnetic properties, his conception 
might be adequate for that purpose ; without includ- 
ing a knowledge of its susceptibility to magnetic in- 
fluences, 

33^ Logic requires, and always presupposes, that all 
conceptions which are introduced as elenients ^. 

ofitsTormulee, are adequate in this secoad-. 11™''™^^* 
ary and limited sense. And if any concept. ^™'*' 
tion is not adequate, it must be rendered so by further 
acquaintance with the object of thought which it repre- 
sents to the mind, and the. conception can be conveyed 
adequately to the minds of others by means of defini- 
tions, description, (fee. 

34. The objects of which our cognitions are formed^ 
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are distingmshed as possible, iinpossiile, and real. An 
o!(iecta of object is Said to be real when it has an ac- 
SSTtLS*: *«al existence. It is said to be possible when 
"■ " ■ it 19 not known to have any existence, but is 
neverflieless supposed to have the possibility of exist- 
ing ; thus all realities were merely possible before tliev 
were brought into actual existence. But an object o^ 
thought which can never exist, is called impossible, as 
a tiiangle with only two sides. 

35. Realities, or things real, have also been distin- 
guished into two classes ; the Betdities of Beimg and 

B«iiti« of ^^^ JieaUUes of Truth. Mind, and all the 
S!,"^. ""^ °' forms of material existence, are considered 
as Realities of Being or Existence. But, 
besides justice, virtue, &c., which exist only as proper- 
ties of some intelhgent being ; there are also certain 
objects of thought, as time, space, the point, the line, 
&c,, and the first axioms of all knowledge, as the 
whole is equal to the sum of its parts, &c., which 
have no suhst(mbi<d existence, and from their very 
nature ^ey pan have none. Nor yet are they con- 
sidered as merely the properties of any substance, 
whether material or immaterial. Their reality would 
remain unchanged even if there were no mind in 
existence to comprehend them. They are called EmU- 
ties of Truth. 

36, It has sometimes been said, that we can have 
no conception of the impossible. But we must make 

coiiMPtionB ^ distinction between a conception and the 
^ihe impoffli- construction of an im^e of the object' in the 
mind. An image of the impossible we can- 
not have, but a conception we may have ; for we use 
the word conception to denote any thing of which we 
can speak. It!, therefore, wg can speak of that which 
is injpossible, yre can have a conception of it, which 
Gomprehends all £be ;properties that can be predi- 
cated of it — a conception therefore adequate to all 
the purposes for which " -""■"■—•■' i- -^ --< 
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37. The objects of thought, of which we form con- 
ceptions or cognitions, are considered as sua- EBiationn of 
taming several different relations to each concepiioin. 
other, upon which deduction depends in several waj-s ; 
such as Substance and Property, Whole and its Parte, 
Cause and Effect, Identity, Difference, Resemblance or 
Similarity, Contrariety and Analogy, 



38. By Substance, we mean, that which can be con- 
ceived ot as existing by itself {quod suistat subatanoe. 
jter se). By a PEOj?EKTr, an object of thought which 
cannot be conceived to exist, except as in- piopeny. 
hering in some Substance ; thus iron is a e 
hardness is a property of it. 

39. Each Substance must have several f 
and may have many. Oonaequently, any wanm 
suWect may have many predicates; thus, haTMpiij pm- 
" MaUer is extended," " Matter is divisi- ^ ""' 
ble," "Matter is inert," &c. ; — "Iron is hard," 
" Iron is malleable, " " Iron is ductile, " " Iron is 
useful," &c. t&e. 

40. Each jjredicate also may be predicated of more 
than one subject ; thus, not only is " Iron Eao, nranBt- 
hard," bjit " Lead is hard" " Diamond is Z flvlnisu^ 
hm-d," " Oak is hard," &c. aiancea. 

41. When a term is thus used as a predicate, it is 
said to he predicated of its subject ; and the piedicaied, 
subject is said to be in the category denoted by the 
predicate; thus, "man is mortal." Here caicgory. 
"mortal" or "mortality" is said to be predicated of 
" man," and " man " is said to be in the category 
" mortal." 

42. Words or terms which may thus be predicated 
of several subjecte, are called PrediccMes or p,edicai,ieB. 
GaAegoremaHc ; those which cannot be pre- csiegorematte 
dicated of more than c ' * ' 
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Acategorematio, Such are all words standing for indi- 
vidual objects, proper names, &c. 

43. Any word which expressea an object, or the 
property as belonging to or inhering in its substance, 
19 called a conerete term: as ^^ white, 
''°°'° "™"' " limg^' &G. But a word that expresses the 
property considered by itself as an object of thought, 
Aistmci rems. is called an abs//raci term; p" """^^v^^i.o" 



44. But such terms as "white," "long," &c., while 
they denote the abstract property, also imply some- 
thing that is " wkite" " long" &e. Hence 

and ^cmnoM- such temis are called OoNNOTATrvTB, and are 
said to (denote the property of "length" for 
instance, and to connote the body or substance that is 
long. 

45. Every conception is considered as having two 
Sphere Biiii elements, a Sphbkb and Mattkb; or, as it 

cepUon. "' "' is soinetimes designated, a Corrvprehension 
and an Intension. 

46. The Sphere or Oonmi'ehension is the number of 
sphete. individuals included in the conception for which 
a word stands. Thus, take the word '^hard," or "hard- 
ness," the sphere of the conception includes every ob- 
ject of which we can say " it it is hard," 

47. The Matter or Intension of a conception is the 
Matter, number of properties which may be scribed to 
the subject or substance of which we have a concep- 
tion. Thus with the snbjeet "Iron," the matter of the 
conception is " hardness, " ditctUiiy,'" " moMeahilily" 
&c., including whatever may be predicated of iron. 

48. Or to tate the conception "man," the »ph&ee 
includes Cfesar, Cicero, "Washington, &c.,&e., every indi- 
vidual of whom we can say that " he is [or was] a 
man ; " the mattw of the conception is " timcmotis," 
" J>^6d" " rational" " religious, " oceounttMe" &c., 
including every thing that can be predicated of man, 
whether as a physical, or an intellectual, or a moral 
being. 
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49. A dietinctioii is sometimes made in speaking ot 
conceptions between being contained in a codnined in 
conception and being contained under it. ^^UT°T^oa- 
The Matter is Baid to be contained in the con- ™p'^™- 
ception ; thne rational is contained in the conception 
" man." But Cfesar, Washington, Bonaparte, Frank- 
lin, &c., are said to be contained under the conception 
" man." 

50. The Matter of a conception limits and deter- 
mines flie sphere; thns we include in the ThoMaiietJi- 
conception or clasB " man," every individual ""'"iiisapiiBrfl. 
who has the properties of a man. 

51. Conceptions of the same object formed from dif- 
ferent points of view, are called AU&maie MunMecati- 
Cone^Uons. Hence Alternate Conceptions '"i"™"- 
each denote the same sphere by different matter, and 
constitute different names for the same object. Thus 
"height" and "depth" are Alternate Conceptions of 
distance, perpendicular to the horizon, viewed from 
different points. Almost every object in Nature has 
several names, according ae it is viewed in one or an- 
other of the relatione which it snstains. Thus a !Natu- 
ralist would speak of certain animals as ^^ sheep" 
simply ; the Farmer, with reference to his farm, would 
call them " stock y " and ibe Commissary, with refer- 
ence to their use as a supply for the army, would call 
them "promsions." 

52. The cognition of the sphere and the matter of a 
conception are not usually simultaneous acts. 

In the first perception of a single object, we ocQuired blSJJ 
get the sphere ot its conception, by means 
of some of its most obvious properties ; we acquire the 
others, one after another, Jji the qnestion, " what is 
thai?''. " that" refers to the sphere of the conception 
which we already have in our minds ; and ^^wjiat" to 
the matter whicn we have not and wish to acquire. 
The same thing occurs in efforts at recollection. We 
remember that something happened, was said or done, 
without remembering what it was ; we have the sphere 
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of its conception in our memory, but the matter has for 
the mostpart escaped ue. 

53. The questions "-who" and "what," are an- 
swered by the matter of a conception, which enables 

QHcaiions who? ^s to determine the sphere. But the ques- 
whaitandwhicnj tion "which," is answered by the sphere 
of the conception,- — ^whieh enables us to study out the 
matter for ourselves. 

54. But in regard to the conception of a cla^, we 
get the matter of the conception before the sphere, 
since it is the matter which determines and limits the 
sphere. 

65. Among the properties or attributes of an object 
of thought, we distinguish some that are inseparable 
from it, as extension and divisibility from matter ; and 
in a man his complexion, his features, his stature, &c. ; 
and other properties which are separable or different, 
at diffei'ent times and in different places, as sickness 
and health ; his posture, as sitting, standing, or walk- 
ing, &c. Properties of the former kind are said to con- 
EjBcdce and stitute the EsseYhoe * of an object of thought ; 
M^"' the latter its modes of existence ; thus the 

name of any object always implies all the essence 
of its reality. But if we wish to express its modes 
we must add something to the name, expressive of that 
mode ; thus " George W^ashington " denotes the nianj 
but does not imply any thing of his modes, as sick- 
ness or health, eating or sleeping, commanding an 
my, presiding in his cabinet, or delivering his fare- 
ell ac ' 



well... 

56. Most terms; however, denote a substance as 
existing in some particular mode ; and substance and 

* We use the word " Es^encs" io its Logical sense and not its Ooto- 
logioal, aa denoting thai which it is in, itself, aside from nil the changea 
it mftj undergo, without becoming a different object; and not that 
which ia neoeasary to its existence aa on otgeot in reality. Without 
its Essence, in its oiitolagical sense, an object could not exist at all ; 
but in the Logical eenee it might exist as an individual in another 
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mode, in Logic, is somewhat an arbitrary in^|™BteM 
distinction. Strictly speaking, in the onto- """f"***- 
logical sense there are but two substances, matter 
and spirit ; and most other words denote one or the 
other of th^e substances existing in some particular 
mode; thus take the word "air" it denotes matter 
existing in a certain mode. Again, considering " air " 
to be a substance, and '■'■wind" is a modal term, 
denoting the existence of " air" in a particular state ; 
or if we take " wind " for one substantive word, then 
" gale " will be a modal denoting the existence of wind 
in some one of its modes. 

57. When any property, or a number of them, are 
considered as constituting several objects of thought, 
to which they belong, a class, these properties are 
called Essentia ; thus " man " denotes a EBMHia. 
class ; and those properties, without which one would 
not be called a man, are the Essentia of the class ; and 
the class, with reference to these Essentia, oenus. 
is called a Genus. Essentia is the matter of the con- 
ception, and the Genus is its sphere,* 

58. A word denoting a Genus is called a General 
term. But if the word denote a number of oeMmiandcoi- 
individuals, not by essential marks belong- '^""'^T"""- 
ing to each of the individuals separajely, bat rather 
by some mark which belongs to them only as a whole, 
or a body, the word is cafied a Collective term ; as 
" congress," " church," " army." 

59. From the nature of a general term, whatever 
may be predicated of the term, ma^ be pre- Difference in 
dicated of any individual object included aSSs. 
under it ; thus if we say, " man is a two-footed being," 

* I do cot think ao much has been made of the distinotion botween 
the teruiB which denote the mBtter, and those which denote the Hpherea 
of ooncepljons, es might with profit in expl^ning what has been oalled 
the Premoables. Of mese, Porphyry, and after him the Scholaetira gener- 
ally, hate reckoned five: Genus, Specie^ Differentia, Property and 
Accident ; the two first, Genus and Species, denote spheres, and the 
other three matter of conceptions. 
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we may eay of each man, " he has two feet." But 
this is not true of the collective term ; thus we can 
Bay of the church, " it is a divine institution," hut 
we cannot say of ita members, " they are a divine in- 
stitution." 

60. Some words are used only as collective terms, as 
those just mentioned ; while others are sometimes v"^ 

as collective, and at other times as f""'^ 
«Jr!nT«h Thus if we say, "the Romans coi _ 
""^'' CarfJiage," we cannot say that " Cicero con- 

quered tlarthage," although he was a Roman. '_' Ro- 
mans " is here used as a collective tenn. But if we 
say, the Romans spoke the Latin language, we may 
say of Cicero, he spoke the Latin, for we then use 
" Romans " as a general term. 

61. When we consider any of the properties of 
an object as distinguishing it from a class to which it 
DLffe-eiiiia, does not helon^, those properties are called 
DrpFEREMTiA, or distinguishing marks. And all the 
individuals which have these marks or properties, 
epecic<. are called a SpBCiEa. Thus woolly hair, 
black skin, &c., if considered as distinguishing those 
who have them from other men, are the Differentia ; 
and " Negro " is the term denoting the species thus 
distinguished. ^ . 

62. Hence the same property may he either Essentia 
or Differentia, just according to the point of view from 

Boentia imd which it is regarded. If we regard black 
wifeien^j^ to skin, woolly hair, &c., as constituting a class, 
oachouiet. ^hcn Negro 18 a Genus, and these properties 
are Essentia. But if we have in mind at the same time 
" man," as a higher and more comprehensive class, 
including those who have black skins, woolly hair, &c., 
as well as others which have them not, " man " is the 
genus, and " Negro " is the species. 

63. Hence those properties which are the Differen- 
tia of a class, considered as a species, become Essentia 
when the same class is regarded as a genus, including 

3 under it, and vice versa. 
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64. Properties, -when regarded as E n a o D f 
ferentia, are considered EssmUal ; tut when b 
act so regarded, are usually spoken s 
Acoidentm.* -■, j j 

65. When any property is conside d an 

fuishing one individual from another, i has p,™ 

een caUed Inskfaeable Acodeht, Ind 
DUAL Mark or Pbculiaeitt ; and the b ect h s le- 
noted, is called an luDivnroAL.t j c. ** '' 

66. Hence Individuals are included unde bpe es, 
Species under Genera, and so on ; Gen s ^ *■ ^ 
being considered the higher and com[re <^ -^ 
bending sphere, and Species and Indiv duals ach n 
order, kiwer and comprehended spheres 

67. Spheres are said to oomoide'ov % o le dent, 
when they contain some individuals comnio ^ ^ '^. 
to both; as for instance, "Christian' and 1^"=. 

" man ; " since all who are . included in the sphere 



• Propavtiea tlmt belong to an indmdual, or to the mdividuals of a 
olnsB only are said to be pecKliar to that individnal oi> class. If a pro- 
pertv belongs to all the individuals of the class, it id general in respect 
to the class, or universal. If it belongs to several olaaaes, it is said to 
be eomiaoK ; a cormnon property. 

Properties,, when oonsidared in reference to some end or object, 
for which the thing to which thej; belong is designed or desired, 
are also called Qiuditiea, or that which qualifies a thing for its iifle or 

+ It will appear from the above, that of the five PredioableB of For- 
phyry. two, Genus and Species, must be nouns, as denoting classes ; 
and the othac three, Diffarentia, Property, and Accident, will be adjec- 
tives ■ thus, of John Sniith, we predicate, ss they say, 6enm, " man ; 
SpeciM, ■' CaiicasUn ; " Digerentia, "white;" Properly, "civilized; 
Anident, "very short," or "sitting in a chair." _ 

Genus and Species are said to _predicate •'inQtad; DiiTerentia, 
"in Qualemdd;" Property and Accident, "in Quale." 

" Genus," says Aldrioh, " is that which is medicated of many, as 
their material op cemmon part, as " animal."— Diffevontia, that which 
is their /ormoi part, as " rational"— Property, that which is joined 
with the easenoe, as " risible ; "—and Aeeldent, that which is con- 
Hnaenav joined to the essence, as "white," "Waelj, "to sit. Jiut 
in this account of terms, he regei'ds Essentia and Differentia as ona, or 
the Differentia as the Essentia (see Aldrioh, Oxford ed. 1843, p. 20, and 
the notes). 
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denoted by " Christian," are in the sphere " man " also ; 
since " Ohristians are men." 

68. But if two spheres have no individual com- 
mon to both, they are called contrary or opposite 
spheres; as "dog" and "man," " Christian*'^ and 
" Mahometan." 

Contrary or opposite sphereSj however, although 
they may have no individual contained under them com- 
mon to both, may, nevertheless, have matter contained 
Anaioious i° them in common. Thus any two species 
epheres. comprehended under the same genus, must 
be contrary spheres ; as black or white, aa properties 
of men, so that no object can be in both at -the same 
time ; yet black and white may be both species of men, 
in which the essentia of humanity is common to all the 
individuals in boili species. Such spheres are called 



69. That genus which can never be comprehended 
eiiramam Under a higher genus, is. called the swnmum 

OH""' or Ttummium genus. That species which 

can never comprehend one below it, is called the 

infima spo- infhna species. All others are called sub- 
""■ alternate species and genera. The genus, 

however, which is next above any two or more co- 

p^o^n^y, ordinate species is called, in reference to 
o^"!*- those species, the proximate gen/us / as 

" man " is the proximate genus to " Negro " and 
" Mongol." 

70. Those properties which indicate only the dif- 
scparabte ferent modes of the same individual, are 

Ac^enB. called SEPAKiBiE AocnjBHTS ; as sickness or 
health in man, sharp or dull in a knife. 

71. When attributes are common to all the indivi- 
duals of two or more species, they a?e called Indif- 
indifferenaa. FERENTiAj or poi/nts of indifference / or even 
sometimes " common properties," as to have hoofe.is 
common to the horse, the ox, the goat, the sheep, &c. 
Hence the having hoofs is the point of indifference to 
those several species, and may become the Essentia of a 
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proximate genus, under which all hoofed animals shall 
be compreliended. 

72. Hence the Differentia ie essential to the epeciea, 
and the peculiarities or inseparable accidents are essen- 
tial to the indiridual. 

73. The matter of a term, used as a general term, 
is the Essentia of the Genus ; the matter Thewatierof 
of a tenn, used as a specific term, or to GeiMsiTeinu. 
denote a species, is the Essentia of the Proximate Ge- 
nus (and of course, therefore, of all higher of gp^^^^^ 
and comprehending genera), plus the Difier- '^°"™- 
entia of that species. And the matter of an individual 
term is the EsBentia, plus the Differentia, of indivi,iuiu 
plus the Inseparable Accidents or individual '^'""'' 
properties. 

74. Besides this matter, however, every class must 
have some properties which are not considered as either 
Essentia or Dinerentia, and each individual 

must have some separable accidents, which ^uc?"*? 
are not neceBsarily included in the' concep- ''^°™'' 
tion of the individual. Thus, in forming a conception 
of a man, it is not necessary that we should include in 
the conception any particular posture, style of dress, 
stale of health, &c., although he cannot exist except in 
some posture, state of health, &o. 



Of the Whole and its P<wts. 

Itt. The sphere of any conception is regarded as a 
whole. But there are three ways of consia- -wheies, of 
ering wholes; that is, there may be three "ireesmdi. 
alternate conceptions of the same whole, which we call 
Logical, Continuous, and Collectiive wholes. The esti- 
mate of a whole is called QuANrrrr; the process of 
resolving the whole into parts, is called Division. 
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76. As there are three alternate conceptions of any- 
whole, so there are three ways of estimating the amount 
11,^ (,f of that whole, or three kinds of Quantity ; 
™"- TjwIi'M. Conti/nAiows, and F ' 



IT. Lo^cal Quantity is that which estimates the 
comparative size of the sphere of conceptions, as niea- 
Loeicai auan- sured by lie individuals included under 
'"'- them ; thus a species is always less than its 

proximate genus, and so on. 

T8. In Continuous Quantity the object of thouglit 
IB always considered simply as a reality ; thus a point, 
coiiunoons ^ H"®) ^ surfaco, a triangle, a circle, &e., are 
aiBDiiiy. considered as continuous quantity. Theo- 
rems which are demonstrated concerning them in Geo- 
metry and Trigonometry, have no connection with the 
length of the Unes, or the amount of tlie area that may 
be inclosed by thein. 

19. So also the properties which may be predicated 
of substances in different degrees of intensity, are con- 
sidered as continuous quantity. 

80. Discrete Quantity contemplates a whole ae a 
union or accumulation of parts. These parts may be 
DiBcreteanan- uBequal, and each have a differentia of its 
'iv- own. Or they may be equal and have no 
distinguishing marks. In that case they are merely 
units, and quantity is mere number ; — the science of 
this kind of quantity is Arithmetic. 

81. In Continuous Quantity, the whole is not con- 
contipuiiiiii ceived as made up of parts, or divisible into 

uWpiuS!" ° parts ; fiough of course it may be so made 
up, and consequently divisible. 

82. In Discrete Quantity we have such terms as the 
cardinal numbers, iractional expressions. Nothing, or 

Tsrms Bin zero, denotes not any quantity, but the ab- 
KBi?aMni»r^ sence of quantity or quantiJication ; and the 
last expression, in discrete quantity, is the ir'''-^~"^'" ' 
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a sum so large fliat it cannot he expressed, the limit 
cannot be pointed out, bnt not so large that it may 
not be increased by addition and dimimslied by suh- 
traction. , 

83 In Oontimions Qnantity we have such terms as 
denote indivisible objects of thought ; any „„„„.„ 
ohiect in fact whose conception does not im- i^^ a™.- 
ply a anion of parts. And besides names 
denoting such objects of thought, we have also the 
positive, the comparative, and the superlative torma ot 
idiectives denoting degrees of intensity j_ and tte last 
ex'pression of continuous quantity is "znJimU, ana it 
implies that of which extension cannot be prodieated. 

84. Logical Qnantity begins with the individual, 
and takes note of the higher classifications, j^ i„ Lo- 
up to its last term, the AhsoluU, — that which "' . ' 
includes all "being, which is genus without ever being 
species, the summum genus. 

85. Discrete Qnantity is applied to the objects 
which are included in the terms of the other Appu«.t^i^ 
kinds ot quantity ; thus a line, or angle, arc Sfg uS 
continuous quantities. But when we say the ■" 

Ime has so many feet, or the angle is of so many de- 
grees, we apply discrete quantity to the measurement 

ll,r time nm .».<», .Mitlj .pe.KnK, •»• eilmM; "e h.« .imply 
a conception of estenaion, as applied to aomething m epaoe oi in time, 
but not to epaee and time themaelvei ,,.,., 

Among the many claaaifications of propertiea, we have one that is 
DBflfnl foi- many pnrpoee^into primary and eeoondary ; of wliicii the 
primuyeanblpJcatedof .n&tance. only,-th. Kcondaiy not of 
Jntolance. at alf bnt only of th.lr mmarj P^P"*"; """ ™"" 
iB a primary proparty of matter, length is a flecondary property-^i 
propeSTof LVEcneim .1 a body , When we ■? •.'"d, " ~ '"•S 
we raeai that ita extension or estont la BO long. "Thmlong is a pri 
mary property ot mind; " intenae.^' "close. &o., are properties ol 

""B?i!'"in«nit«" and - ortcnslon," arc incoiap.tibl. prop"'"'; 
both primary ; and can neither of them be predicaljd of the other, nor 
iniiaof thSim. .nb.t«ncea. W. aaj apace «, inhmte, and we ha.e 
Sl«..ion 1« V«. ■»• "I ™I> " "«"""■ '»' " °" ' 
Hia extension. 
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of objects of continuous quantity. In like manner, wben 
we attempt to number the inoividoals comprehended 
in the sphere of any logical whole, whether species or 
genua, it must be done m terms of discrete quantity^ ; 
Sius the discrete quantity of the sphere " man " is 
800,000,000 ; that is the whole number of men on the 
earth. 

86, But by far the greatest part of the properties 
of substances, considered as continuous quantity, can- 
NotaiioWects ^^^ ^^ mcasured by discrete quantity ; thus 
aiiam^o.n°to ^^ cannot measure in any such way iJie in- 
» measured, tcnslty of color, of taste, of smeU, of density, 
&c., among the properties of material substances ; nor 
that of virtue, wisdom, courage, &c., among the pro- 
perties or attributes of mind. "We may be able to 
distinguish a greater or a less intensity — that is, a 
more and a less — but how much greater or less is 
what we have no means of measuring or express- 
ing, 

2, Of DrvisiOK. 

8T. That process by which a "Whole is resolved into 
its Parts is called Division ; and, as there are three 
Diviaioi. of hinds of Quantity, so there are three kinds 
of Division : Pfvydcal, Mathematical or iW 



88. Physical Division divides continuous quantity ; 
thus we divide a loaf of bread into pieces. Now these 
phriicai, parts are h-ead — that is, have the essentia of 
'the whole, but they have no proper differentia of tteu- 
own constituting them different species of bread — as 
" wheaten , bread," " barley bread," &c., but tliey are 
considered' still as parts, and are conceived of in rela^ 
tion to the whole. 

89. Nwmerical Division divides a discrete quantity 
or number into parts, each of which is considered as 
NuDierioai, a Unit or factor in reference to that whole. 
Thus we divide a foot into twelve inches, a yard into 
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three feet, &c., and tlie collective whole with Dividend, 
reference to Mathematical Division is called Dividend. 

90. Logioal Bwision divides the sphere of the 
Genus or Logical Whole into species, each LMi^i. 
having ^ Essentia of the whole and a Differentia 
of its own, belonging to each individual contained 
under it; and into uidividuals, each having individual 
marks' or inseparable accidents of its own. Logical 
Division is called Classification. ciKHsiscai™, 

91. Thus physically we should divide a man into 
headj trunk, and extremities — or into bones, lUuiMtionof 
muscles, tendons, membranes, fluids, &c. ^•"^'"' 
Maih.ema(M<ai/y we should divide the race into com- 
panies of tens, or fifties, or thousands, as the case might 
be. Logicaliy we should divide them into Mongol, 
Caucasian, and Negroes ; or into Pagans, Mahometans, 
Jews, and Christians ; or into civilized, barbarous, and 
savage, &c, , , , . 

92. The number of individuals included m any con- 
ception or logical whole may be divided in ^^^^^^ ^.^ 
several different ways. Thus the inhabit- ™ ^^of iho 
ants of the Earth may be divided ethically 

into Caucasians, Mongols, JSTegroes ; or politically mto 
Enghsh, French, Spanish, Russians, Chinese, &c. ; or 
in reference to their religion into Christians, Jews, 
Mahometans, Buddhists, &c. 

93. TTiat which determines us to any one of these 
several divisions of which any logical whole pivuivc prm- 
is susceptible, is called the Divisive Prin- "'»■'- 
cwle or the PrmcipU of Dioision. As in the example 
iust given, Eace, Polity, and Eeliglon are the Divisive 
Principles by means of which the divisions are effected. 
In mathematical division the divisive principle is called 
the Dwisor. , t j« ^ x, 

94. The divisions of the same whole etiected by 
the different Principles are called the Co- ^g^winat.Di- 
ORDINATE Divisions. 

95. The several parts into which any whole may 
be divided by means of the same Principle of division- 
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are called Oookdinatb paets, and the terms denoting 
coBrdinaiB them are Coordinate teems, aa Christians, 
pmu. Jews, and Mahometans, &c. 

98. The Coordinate parts of a numerical Division 
Fa«oH, species, are colIed Actors— with refer«!e to the 
divided whole, or Dwidmd. In Logical Division, the 
Whole is called a Genus, and the Coordinate parts are 
Species. 

97. But the parts of two coordinate divasions of tlie 
DiipuratepaiiB, same whole are called Dkpaeatb parts ; and 
the terms denoting them Dispa/raie terms in reference 
to each other — as Caucasians, Eussians, and Maho- 
metans. 

98. Any one of these parts however may be as- 
sumed as a whole, and divided as though it were not 

Parts aaHimed included in a higher and more comprehen- 
Bs«hl,ils'. giye whole, and so on, until the sphere of the 
conception comes to he an individual. 

99. But when any whole is divided into coordinate 
parts, and these coordinate parts are again subdivided, 

subortinate ^sse divisions with reference to the first 
Divisions. division are called Suboedinate, and the 
parts of these subordinate divisions are called Suboe- 
dinate parte. 

Thus let X be divided by coordinate divisions, and 

iiiusimum.. on different principles of division, as follows : 

1st,. 2d. 3d. 

X into X into X into 

A, B and 0, D, E and F, G, H and I, 

-^M. X'*- X^^' are coordinate divisions. 

A, B and C are coordinate parts in relation to each 
other, so also are D, E and F, and likewise G, H and I. 
But A, D a»d G, or B and F, or E and G, &c., are 
disparate to each other. 

let now A, B and C he subdivided, 

A into B into and into 

a, h, and c, d, 6,f, g^ A, *. 

These are subordinate divisions. 
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a, h, 0, d, «!,/, ff, h and * are all subordinate parts 
to X'-'- , , 

But «, h and c, &c., are coordinate to each other, 
and a, d, a, &c., are disparate to each other, as in the 
first division the parts occupjing similar places were 
disparate. 

100. Any conception including in its sphere more 
than one individual, though it may denote ^^^ ^^^ 
but a coordinate or a subordinate part in '^|»'^j^" ^^ =■ 
reference to another and more comprehen- 
sive whole, may become nevertheless a logical whole 
or unity itself with coordinates and subordinates under 
it. And each term or conception, whether whole, co- 
ordinate or subordinate, and in whatever degree of 
subordination, until we come to a term that denotes 
but one individual, will have a sphere and a matter of 
its own, and so be capable of a logical division. 

101. As we have said, the parts in any Logical 
Division are called i^Wffies. And besides the Aiiems»pan» 
Coordinate, Disparate, and Subordinate Spe- "'Spe^iH, 
cies just described, we have in Logical Division Alter- 
nate Species also. These are specie^ the Differentia 
of which ie a, part of the matter of Alternate concep- 
tions of the same object. Thus statesman and philoso- 
pher may be Alternate conceptions of the same indivi- 
Hnals, BO that the same men may be both statesmen and 
philosophers, though of course an individual may be 
one without being tlie other. In this view of the mat- 
ter statesmen and philosophers are said to be Alternate 



Kpecies. . . 

102. The last element of a Logical Division is caUed 
individual. But the individual may be either ai^mIuib m- 
AhsoluU or Belatwe. It is absolute when it 'i^'"''™''- 
can be divided no farther. Thus the mind is an abso- 
lute individual; the chemical simples such as iron, 
sulphur, sodium, &c., are also absolute individuals, 
because they cannot be resolved or analyzed into any 
component elements. 

103. On the other hand, most of the objects ot 
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thought are merely relative or aaeumed individuals ; 
RebiivB in. that iS) they are individual only in refereuce 
dividimir "" to the purposes for which they are at the 
time before the mind. In this view _" man " is an 
individual, in reference to any classification^ of the 
animal kingdom. But in reference to a classification 
of substances as spiritual and material, man is not an 
individual— his mind belongs to one class and his body 
to another. So with reference to a Treatise on Materia 
Medica, carbonate of soda, for instance, is an indi- 
vidual ; but in reference to chemical analysis it is a 
compound, resolvable into carbonic acid and sodium. 

104. The following are regarded as the fundamental 
vw?™"^"'' Canons of Division. 

(1.) The coordinate parte must contain all that was 
contained in the whole, and nothing that was not con- 
tained in it. 

(2.) Each coordinate part must have a narrower 
sphere or be smaller than the divided whole. 

(3.) No unit or individual can be contained in more 
than one coordinate part. 

Thus if one should divide his library into the co- 
BHuinics, ordinate division, folios, quartos, octavos, &c., 
and Greek, Latin, English, French, German, &c., and into 
philosophy, history, physics, matiiematics, poetry, &c., 
each division would be good. But if he should divide 
into folios, octavos, Greek, history, philosophy, &c., the 
division would be faulty. It would not be made on 
any one principle of division, and the same book might 
be included in several of the parts. 

105. The division of a Logical Whole into Alternate 
Species is only an imperfect division, and does not 

fulfil the conditions as above specified. It 
/ei""""^ii^ results Irom the very nature of Alternate 
theiB Canons, conceptions, that they may be all of them 
predicated of the same object; since thev are but 
Alternate conceptions or diflerent views of that object. 
Hence if they are taken as the Differentia of Species, 
the same individual may be in more than one of them 
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at once ; tliiis a man may be a Christian, a gentleman, 
and a scKolar, all at the same time. Still, 
however, the Alternate Species mnst include ^iSs i^iivid- 
all the individuals comprehended imder the 
Logical Whole or Proximate Genus. If we divide the 
writers of a nation, for instance, into poets and prose 
writers, the same writer may belong to both species ; 
but there must be no one who does not belong to one or 
the other of them. 

SECTION IV. 
The rdatum of Oa,use and Effect. 

106. When any object of thought is considered in 
relation to that which brought it into exist- f.^^^ ^^ 
ence, or as having^had a beginning, it is '^^'^'■ 
conceived of as an Effeot ; ana when an object is con- 
ceived in reference to what it may bring into existence, 
it is conceived of as a Causs. 

lOY. Nearly every object of thought is conceived 
as both Cause and Effect ;— Effect in refer- Enj? ofeiMi 
ence to something which has preceded it as a Ser'iu^caiua 
condition of its existence ; and as Cause in " ^^"'"■ 
reference to something which follows it or whose exist- 
ence is either occasioned or conditioned by it, 

108. Thus starting from any object of tliought con- 
ceived as effect, we may direct our thoughts cb^bs Aiao- 
to its cause, and from mat cause conceived '""" 
as effect, to its canse, and so on until we come to the 
Krst Cause or Cause Absolute. So it is that whatever 
we know by its own properties directly we always 
know and conceive of as effect ; and the mind of neces- 
sity refers to something else as the ground and cause 
of its being. But when we come at last to that Being 
whom no man hath seen or can see, and whom we 
know only through the manifestation of His wisdom, 
and power, and goodness— througli tlie effects of these 
transcendent attributes, Him we know only as Cause, 
He is not only the Cause and Creator of all things 
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visible and invisible, but He is also the Cause as Au- 
thor of the Eevelation which He has made. Hence we 
know Hiin only through His works and His Word, 
and the mind refuses to conceive of Him as an Effect. 

109. But with this only Exception, cause and effect 
Came and Ef- are but alternate conceptions of the same ob- 

coDcepuons." ject of thought. Esch object of thought ia 
susceptible of both conceptions, and each in turn de- 
mands both. In this view all objects of thought, con- 
sidered as causes, aro distinenishGd into JLisotute and 
Relatvae — the Okg only bemg Absolute, all others 
being relative. 

110. Again we conceive of Miud as a cause in a 
different sense from what matter can be. Motion, in 
oauss primau matter, always refers the mind to something 
and secondBTf. quj ^f j.|jg moving mass, as its cause — this 
cause we call a Force. But if we see a being possess- 
ing mind, in motion, we are content to consider him- 
sen as the cause of his own motion; and reason is 
satisfied when we refer to his will aa the cause of the 
movement Hence we distinguish between Primwry 
and Second causes, and call those Primary which are 
sufficient causes — and those Secondary which only refer 
ns to something else as the cause of its acting, as cause ; 
and so on until we come to intelligent moral Agency, 
as the only Primary Causes, 

111. Besides the above distinctions there are seve- 
ral other senses in which the word Cause is used, or in 
which the object of one conception may be regarded 
as the cause of the object of another. 

(1.) The Efficient Cause is that from which emanates 
EffioiontcauM. the force that produces the Effect, 

(3.) The Oocmional or IkciMng Cause is that which 
occaBionai. pute the Efficient Cause in operation, as the 
spark in the explosion of gunpowder, 

(3.) The Material Cause is the matter or Essentia 
Maieriai. of which any thing consists.* 

* Ab the Eaaentia of sny olaaa considered as a Genua is the Material 
of that Gi'nua, the Esaeatia may be called wilh reference to this fact 
the MauHal Properties. 
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(4.) The Firnml dpta Is that which determines 

the speoiie mode of the existence.* ™i; 

(6.) The Find Canse is that for which any thmg 

"^%^^Wi, Imve' Xo 'what are called S-egatme Causes, 



we say "the want of rain caused nsi«uv«. 

dronght,"— " the absence of heat," or which 

he same thing, « cold congeals the riTcr. 

112 Of the SIX kinds of Cauae jnet enumerated, the 

and 2d, the EfBcient and Occasional, ^^k«,^ 

„„ nsnally spoken of as Causes ; and much • "-; 

confusion often arises from not dislmgnishmg hetween 



confusion often arises irom uuk u±a^i..6 -.--.-& V :Z 
them. The Material Cause is usually spoken of not a 
a canse but a, "the nature of the thing ;>; tie Form^ 
Cause as its " characteristic ; " and the Final Cause as 
its "design" or "object." 

113 Thns if we take an act of Tirtue, the person 
who performed it is the EfBcient Oanso ; «i.«.«... 
the motion which induced him to do it is the Occa- 
sional Canse ; the fact of its bemg a free act and not 
one of necessity, or eTen instinct, is the Matepal Cause , 
the nature of tke act, its conformity to right rules of 
action is its Formal Cause or characteristic and makes 
it a Tirtne and not a vice ; and the object for which it 
was done is ita Fmal Canse. . 

114. Causes are sometimes considered as IranfmM, 



Permtmmi, or Immiimrd. 

A Transient Cauae is one which passes away alter 
its efficiency has been exerted. Thus occa-^ t....i.«o— 
sional causes are for the most part transient, as the 
spark that ignites the powder. A Terma- p— .o..-^ 
nent Canse is one that remains, and from which the 
effect is continually flowing— as the sun and the lamp 
are permanent causes of light. .^" ™"; ""{,"r 
nent Cause is one that remams » its effect 1 the Mate- 
rial and Formal Causes arc always Immanent. 

* Ab tlie Differantia of Species are the Formal Cause al the Species, 
withViSi,"o"u. fael thejmayhe ailed for the ..1,. ot ™«- 
venieoee the Formal Properties. 
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115. Cav^es with reference to the fact that tliey 
mS»'* "and ^^^^ys exist before the Effect, are sometimes 
con«,uf,i,ta. called Antecedents merely. So also Effects 
for the same reason are sopietimes called CoTiseottmiis 
or Consequences merely. 

116. Effects are either Immediate or Eernote. The 
^maediatBEf. Immediate effect is that which follows at 
Reiioie. once ; the Remote effects or consequences 
are those which a^ear afterwards, but not mitil ai^er 
an interval in whica they are not seen. 

117. Again, Effects or Consequences are Direct 
and AoiAaental. Dwect when necessarily following 

Diract. Aoci- frorn^ the activity of the Cause, and always 
edfflL implied in the conception of its agency. 

But those effects which are not mvariable attendants 
npon the activity of the Cause, and are not considered 
as necessarily implied in it, or as necessary to its ade- 
quate conception as a cause, are called Accidental; 
undMiensd. and in reference to an intelligent cause they 
are called JTn^ni.^f,^„^ 



SECTION V. 
Of Difference, Identity, BesemUmhce and Analogy. 
Difference is of two kinds— (1) in kind, and (2) in 
tvSffnX"''*' degree. 

118. Although any common name may be used as 
genus, yet there are certain obvions and natural pro- 
DjfFerence fn perties of all objects of cognition, by which 
^'"'' _ they are referred to natural classes. In this 
classification these more obvious p rope rties are assumed 
as the basis of the classification, "when therefore two 
objects do not agree in possessing each the same pro- 
perty in tiis natural classification, they are said to 
differ in kind. 

_ 119. But when two objects of cognition are con- 
ceived as belonging to the same naturS genus, and are 
In Degree. Compared only with reference to some one 
property or class of properties which they have in 
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common, they are said to differ in degree only. In this 
case the objects possess — the one more and the other 
less of — the property or properties which are made the 
basis of the comparison. They differ only in the degree 
or intensity in which they possess the property com- 
mon to both, and in reference to which they are com 
pared, 

120. When the difference is only in sepa/rahle acci- 
dents then it is said to he ^'■■id&ntmj." It is inepiur. 
the same individual under different circnmstaneeB or 
at different times ; thus "sieb" or "well," "sitting" 
or "walking," "sleeping" or "waking," with re- 
gard to a man; "hot" or "cold," "round" or "irre- 
gular," " bright " or " rusty," &c.j of a piece of metal, 
are mere separable accidents denoting different Btates 
or modes of the same individual substance. 

121. The properties common to any two or more 
individuals conceived as belonging to the same species, 
constitute what is called Sim/bla/rii/y or Re- simaariirBiid 
semblance. And the properties which are conuariaw. 
different in any two or more individuals conceived as 
belonging to the same species, constitute ContraHeiy, 

123. Hence similarity and contrariety are between 
individuals conceived as belonging to the same species. 
Or these 'terms may be applied in the same way to 
species conceived as compi-ehended within the same 
proximate genns, 

123. The properties in common between individuals 
conceived as belonging to opposite or differ- AnaioBy. 
ent species constitute what is called Analogy. 

SECTION VI. 



Before proceeding to explain more fully the terms 
which will be of frequent use throughout this Treatise, 
it may be well to say what we mean by a Definition, 
and what by a Description ; reserving the fuller dis- 
cussion of the subject to the chapter on Method. 
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124. A Definition ia any Proposition in which the 
DifiQiUM, word or thing defined is the subject, and 
the predicate gives us the naatter of itfl conception.^ 

125. A Bescrwtion is any Proposition which mdi- 
D«mpii™. cates the sphere of a conception, either _hy 
enumerating its paa-ts or pointing to the place in which 
or the time where it may he found. 

SECTION YII. 
Of the, Quality of Tm-ms. 
■ 126. The Quality of a Term indicates the manner 
auaiitrofTe™>. in which it represents the conception or 
cognition for which it stands.* 

• Aristotle diyided tha oategomB into ten : Subatanoe, Quantity, 
Qualitv, Relation, Place, Time, Poaition, Possession Aetion, lasaion, 
[OvsJ.\. iv.) And he adds (Top. L o. ix.), " foi- aeoident, and genua, 
^..i" V,. .^ij definitioa, [I am not reeponaible for his divj- 



id property, and delinitioa, ll am not rcBpoii»im= _.u, ^.=. ^.... 
siou.Twfll afwaje be in one of tTiwe categories, sinoe all proportions 
(SroiwA tkem signify either -what a thing is, or iteqattlity or qnantity, 
or flome other category." Ariatotle'a lUnatration is, SnbatanOB man, 
Quantity "one," Quality "whiie," Relation " greater," where %n.m 
Fonim;'^ whan "yeiter^," Position " sitUii^," Action "whateoer he 
mav be doinq," Paasion " whaltver may be being done to Aim. 

How it ia Tevj possible tliat every thing that oaa be aaid of any sub- 
iaot may be inotuaed in ona or another of these eategonea. The hat 
aeBma to be very ^!ompIete. But I have been unable to see its utility, 
and therefore Ihaye omitted iL And in that respect it is like mtich 
eke in the wriUng^ of this Father of Logical Science. , . , ^, 

At a later period Kant gave another list of the eategorica. Ariatotla 
had classified thara from the outward propertiea of things. Kant 
classified them from the ideHB determining their cognition— into four, 
each of which contains under it three varieties or dimensions. 
( One. ( Real. 

I. Quantity \ Some. H. Quality i Lnmted. 

[ All, ( Kon-Real. 

( Subatanee. or Property. 
III. Relation \ Cause, or EfEeoL 

{ Action, or Reaction. 
( Poasible, or Imposaible. 
IV. Molality J Exiatenoe, or Non-Eiistenca. 
( Necessary, or Contingent. 
This list of categories is important rather to Metaphyaica than to 
Logic, as determining tha conditiona and poasibOity of knowledge rather 
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127. We have already had occasion to ^f^"^™" "•« 
explain what we mean by concrete and ab- j^^^^^!^ ^. 
stract tern^ (eee 43), by aenotative and con- cuSuoki^*^ 
notative (see 44), by substantive and modal fgl^'*'"""'' 
(see 55) terms. 

128. A term denoting a class is called general with 
reference to its including more than one in- flcaeiai Tenns. 
dividual, and specifio with reference to its spBoifioTHW. 
distinguishing them from all others. 

"We will now proceed to notice a few more of the 
differences in tlie Q"ahty of a Term. 

129. Terms denoting the same conception are caUed 



130. Terms denoting Analogous Spheres are called, 
^nalogi/m Terms, 

131. Terms having the same logical fbrce, though 
not analogous or synonymous, are called Eouipoiisnt 

132. Terms which denote sometimes one conception 
and sometimes another are called AmO^wms. Ambian™. 

133. Terms which cannot be predicated of the aamft 
aiibject at the same time and in the same respect, are, 
called Incom^aiihle, Thus ''szt^g" and mcomiaiibfe, 
'^standing" cannot be predicated of the same man at 
the same time. "Master" and "seroani" can be pre- 
dicated of the same subject at tlie same time, but not 
in the same respect. Thus one may be the servant of 
his superior and master of his dog ; but he is not master 
and servant in respect to the same thing or in the same 
respect. 

134. A Positive Term is one which implies the 
reality of that which it denotes. All terms posiavs. 
therefore denoting genus, species, or individuals, or the 
properties of them, are Positive. 

thac the deduotion of ono thought from another, and the sjot^raatic 
construction of thoae thoughts into kuowledge and fleieiico. 

In the following Sectiona, therefoca, I buve confined myself to such 
claasififMitioiis of terma es seemed to be naeful for tha purpoaea of dedne- 
tioQ, and omitted all otliera on the ground that the mcluaiori of wha^ 
ever ia not uasful ia a hiuderuioe. 
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135. But tlie sphere of a positive term is a limited 
The Bpheifl of splierc,* and excludes all that has not the 
fa/tai? ^"'" Essentia of the conception denoted by the 
Positive ; thns.the conception circle excludes from its 
sphere all flgurea that are not circles. 

136. A Positive sphere therefore necessarily im- 
plies another, in whicn are included all objects that 

imoUeBaNB- do not possess the attributes contained in 
saiive Sphere. ^]jg matter of that conception. The term 
that denotes this sphere is called a Neoatpve Term. 

1S1. Tlie sphere of the Negative Term is the com- 

NesBiivc a plemeut of that of its Positive in the sura- 

^pmKo- " mum genus, or absolute totality of things. 

138. A PKrvATivE Term is one which denotes an 

object or class of objects in which there is 

ice of some property, usually considered as 

belonging to the conception of its proximate genus or 



139. When we speak of the Essentia as that with- 
out which an indiviaual cannot belong to a genus in 
iiiii.traUofls, natural classification, we refer rather to the 
conception than to the actuality of the individual. 
Thus one would say that reason is of the Essentia of 
man, and yet we would not say that ah idiot was not a 
man. We recognize the idiot as one who is accident- 
ally deprived of that which belongs to the idea or con- 
ception of his species. He is no less a monster, a 
lus^is natv/rm, than a horse with reason or a dog that 
could talk. 

* This ia eo, or Pantheism is inevitable. Mfinite is cot bo much 
withont limits as out of limits ; as red is not so much a long oolov 
as a lolor out of length ; that is, not included ic any Genua of whioli 
any of the terms denoting extension can be predicated. But if the 
term Gon does not denote a limited sphere, then of course there is 
nothing which is not Gnd — God ia ail — or Pftntheiem. But it ie one 
thing to say, Hie term " God" denotes a limited sphere ; and to say, 
that God IB limited, or not infinite. "Limited" and "infinite" are 
not antithetic or opposifes in the same kind, like "long" and "short" 
"red" and "yellovi" but disparates rather, like " lojig" and "red," 
or "short" and " ydiovs." 
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140. Thus " idiotic " when predicated of man, or 
" Mind " when predicated of an animal, are Privative 
terms. We do not epeak of "dwml^" as predicable 
of a triangle, although it implies the presence of no 

Eroperty, hut only the absence of one which never 
elongs to a triangle. So with " idiotic " in reference 
to ft mountain or a brute even ; Privative though it he, 
it denotes the absence of a Differentia or Property 
which can never be predicated upon the Esaentia of 
" angles," of " mountains," or of " brutes," 

141. The Negative, as we have said, is the comple- 
ment of the Positive in the Summum Genus . . 

or absolute totality of things. But the Priva- pie'mon&pnSw 
tive is the complement of the Positive in Preitoue'Qo" 
the Proximate Genus only ; as " wise " and """' 
" idiotic " in reference to men—" blind " and " see- 
ing" in reference to "animals," which thus become 
pro hoc vice a proximate genus. 

142. Hence it is obvious that Privative terms are 
vastly more frequent than Negatives. In b^ f^,^, „, 
fact there are but few really Negative terms ^"'™ '"™"- 
in use. Which tliey are can be determined only by the 
usus lomtendi of each language, and the peculiarities 
of localities and of the authors who use them ; thus A 
and non-A are a Positive and its Negative. 

143. The distinction between them however is less 
necessaiT to be made on account of the fol- 
lowing tacts with regard to their use. If the af^'SSImiiSn 
tenn occurs as a subject, it is of no import- avMSpriSa- 
ance whether it be Negative or Privative ; '"^°"'™^ 
though not the same they are equipollent in that posi- 
tion. But if the term occur as a Predicate it is of 
no importance for the most part, since the subject itself 
is the sphere of the Proximate Genus, and thus limits 
the individuals which are talcen into the scope of the 
judgment, and all individuals comprehended in the 
sphere of the subject and not included in any position 
used as a Predicate, must be included in its Privative 
as well as its Negative. Thus let " wise " be a positive 
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Predicate, and we say " some men are wise, and 
some men are fooHsh." It is of no importance whe- 
ther foolish is a^Negatire or a Privative term, since in 
either ease and alike, it includes all men who are not 
" wise ; " since some men are " wise " and the rest are 
" otherwise." 

SECTION VIIL 
Of the Qucmtity of T&nns. 

14i, Terms expressive of Discrete Quantity are 
either N'wnerals or Ordinals. The Nmnerals denote 
Numeraiaand the niimher of units, as ^^ih/rec" '■^fimr" 
orfiDiia. " igyg ; " and the Ordinals the order in which 

any particular unit stands with reference to the other 
miits inany given aeries, as " third," "-fovHh, " skeIJi,." 

lis. Terms expressive of Discrete Quantity are also 
divided into such as express units merely, aa " one" 
■ unHa, Tcpi, " two," " th/ree" &c. ; such as express tens of 
and Hundreda. miJtB^ gg " tCTh," ^'"twenty," ^''thirty," &c. ; 
and such as express hundreds, as " one hv/nd ' " 
" two hundred," &c. This classification of the t 
in Discrete Quantity is of great service in discu.. 
the elementary Methods of the science of Numbers. 

146. "We have also other classifications, as "odd" 
and " e^en" " roots" " squares" " eubes" " swrds" 

Odd E n ''^ '^'^o^'^r &c. But as we shall not go 
|t^l powe«; into the discussion of the Logic of Discrete 
Quantity- — ^far enough to require the use of 
these terms — it will be unnecessary to discuss them at 
length. 

147. Then we have such terms as '■'• Positme" and 
_ ' which have been already considered in 

I the preceding sections. As expressions of 
\ Discrete Quantity they have relation to 
" zero " or '! noth/mg." They indicate the 
distance above and below that starting point — -lie one 
showing the number of units above or more than 
nothing, and the other the number below or less. 
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148 The word " mjmite " wheii used in discussions 
o( Discrete Quantity, indioatoB eitlier tlie absence oi 
Quantity altogetliep, or tliat the object ot ^^ „,,,_,. 
thouEht is out ot the sphere o( Discrete gj— «-- 
Quaitity altogether. That which is.«S- . 
nitelv moB is JTothing; and fliat which is .«i~«y 
too/ is something witl which the terros of Discrete 
QiSntity are incoSpatible. Thus it we divide notliing 
by two J , the answer or quotient is said to lie ininitely 
small ! that is, there is none If we divide two by 
nothing I, the quotient is said to be infnitely large or 
infiniti But t&re is no quotient at all Ttere is no 
division in either of the above cases, for tlie obvious 
n that we cannot divide without both a divisor and 



something to be divided. In each case therefore vve 
perform lo ooeration and get no rcsul s m Discrete 
Jiuantity. "hnair and "!<»?<■" P/j Conlinuou, 
QnantilJ; but when they become inimte l^hey are 
beyond the reach of Discrete Quantity. This ,s shown 
also by the fact that they never occur in the process 
of a caiulation, but only arc results at tie close of the 



149 In Continuous Quanti^ ^ y-^ 
term which denotes the reality of Quantity, 

. .. ,^ ,. „ ■_ ^ t — .^ which Honntii.s 



and •■ I'legmvva lo a ^'"- '•- — -- ausniiir 

its absence; the same m relabon to (jon- 

tinuons Quantity, as "Infinite" does m relation to 

^'TsT Then we -have - Oo,V~«<i-'^" ""a "**■»- 
bUve,, and those too in opposite direction ,^„.,c_^ 
from the Positive ; thus let us take "wise gps,.-" 
as a positive term, and we have ■' i»or« 
wise,''^and "lim wise," as Comparatives ot o™» in- 
opposite intensity; and "tmsl wise, and ■ 
-^f ■ ■ " -> Superlatives ot opposite intensi- 



wise. 



"""isl. In Logical Quantity we have but two varieties 
°' 'S tytem denoting a Logical mde, whether 
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Individual, Species, or Genus, is called a Dbtkibuted 
DiBiributedsnd term. And any term denoting any unde- 
undiairibuied. termlncd part of such a whole is called an 
Undistkibuted term, 

153. All individual terms are therefore always and 
necessarily Distributed. Any term denoting genus- or 
Terms wiih- ^P^^ies, Standing alone and singfy, or used 
SiimbSild.'™ ^^ ^^ subject of a Proposition, is always 
taken aa Distributed, or in its broadest sense, 
Bnless the contrary is indicated by some word or words 
limiting ite comprehension, as " some men," " ■ma/ny 
books," "/ew wise men." 

164. we are to notice, however, that any words 
which give the Differentia of an included species, 
Specific lemu constltute thereby a s^ecy^'c and not an un- 
"° '""'""""'■ distributed term. As in the cases just given, 
"some men" does not indicate what part or how many 
of the race of men we intend to speak of. " Many " im- 
plies a larger part than " few " ordinarily, but neither 
of them enable us to distingnlsh the individuals in- 
tended, from tbe others included in the same general 
term. But if we say " wise men," " religious books," 
the adjectives "wise'' and "religious" give differ- 
entia of species, comprehended under the genera 
"man'" and "'books ;" ■&■&& the specific term "wise 
men " is as completely a distributed term as the generic 
" men " itself — " some wise men " would be undis- 
tributed of the specific term. 

SECTION IS. 

Of the Oj>position, qf Terina. 

155. Among the properties of substances we per- 
ceive some which always imply others. Thus length as 
Opposition of a property of matter always imphes breadth, 
'^°"- so that whatever has the one must have the 

other. (A line can hardly be said to home length ; it 
rather w length.) _A beginning always imphes an end, 
extension always implies divisibihty, &c. 
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156. The relation of euch properties is called a 
BeUtime Opposition,-, and may be of two i^e^uva op- 
kinds. . . 1 ■ A.\. 

(1.) Where the correlative properties inhere m ttie 
same eubatancc, as "length" and "breadth," in tb^«™a 
"beginning" and "end," "extension and '" 
" divisibility," &c. . , t^ .. v 

(2.) Where they necessarily imply diiierent sub- 
stances, as "parent" aiid "child,*' "sub- ,„ aifr„e« 
ject" and "ruler;" and the two terms " ' "™' 



uiwiDi together are called C . 

157. Again there are certain pro^ierties which im 
ply the absence of certain others ; this relation consti- 
" ■ '^-(position, as "vice" and commrr 



"virtue," "white" and "black," "hot 
and " cold." In fact the differentia of coordinate spe 
cies are always contraries to each other. Contrary 
terms are called Antithetic in relation to Antiiheiio 
each other. ... 

1^8. There are properties also which may coexist 
in the same substance, yet in such a way that the more 
of the one the less of the other— these are caUed 
^l-cmi/rm-ies. Thus " bitter " and " sweet ' sub-conimries. 
are words which denote two sub-contrary spheres, since 
whatever object is the one is capable of being the 
other. The same object may be both at the same 
time, that is " bitter-sweet," and the more of the one 
the less of the other. Beauty and Utihty are two 
more such sub-contrary spheres, since the same object 
may be both beautiful and useful, and for the most 
part that which is the most of the one is liie least ot 
the other. , ^ , ^.. . 

159 In the case of both CorrelaUve and Antithetic 
terms the one always imphes the other, though m dif- 
ferent ways, and in both cases also one of the pair can 
never be fully understood without the other. 

160. When terms are opposite, both in Quality and 
Quantity, they are said to be in a CoNTEinio- coi>uadi=iGfy 
TOKT Opposition. Thus any Positive term "™'' 
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and its undistributed Negative have a Contradictory 
Opposition, as " men," and " some not-nien ; " or " some 
men," and " all not-men." 

161. From the foregoing diBCueaions the following 
inferences may be drawn, which it wiU be useful to 
remember. 

(1.) Of any term as subject the specific term next 
above it, as animal to man, or its matter, may be predi- 
cated, and so on through the subaltern genera and 
Bpeciea up to the summum genus. 

(2.) Of (xyrrdaimje terms : 

(a) If they are correlated in the same subject, if 
one is predicated of a subject the other must be 
also. 

(5) If they are correlatives in opposition subjects, 
the other cannot be. 

(3.) Of suh-007ita-(vrie8, both may be predicated of 
the same subject. 

(4.) Of Gontrcmes, both cannot be predicated of the 
same subject. 

(5.) Of oontmdidories, if one is not predicablc of a 
subject the other must be. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

IF PROPOSITIONS. 



Of Judgm,&niiS. 

162. A judgment jb an act of the mind affirming a 
relation between t-wo objects of thought by JudeB«ci>. 
means of then: conceptionB. Hence in every judgment 
there must he metaphysicallj two conceptions and the 
act affirming the relation. The conceptions are repre- 
sented physieally by the terms Subject and Predicate, 
and the act affirming the relation by the Copula, and 
the judgment thus expressed is a .Proposition. _ _ 

163. It will be observed that this definition di§tm- 
guishes the judgment from the command, DiaiingiishM 
Sie question, and the exclamation ; inasmuch fe^"^™.'' 
as no one of them affirms a relation of agree- '*°- 
ment or disagreement between the terms or concep- 
tions which are included in them. With these forms 
j)f speech Logic has nothing to do, except as we shall 
see by and by the question is sometimes to anc>tion and 
be regarded as furnishing the matter upon ^""lemenL ^^ 
which a judgment is sought. Thus we say "_ A is B ; ^ 
this is a judgment. But in the question "is A, Bf 
we furnish the matter A and B, and ask for the copula ; 
or in the other form " what is A V we furnish the sub- 
ject and copula, and ask for the Predicate. 

164. The terms of a 'Proposition are regarded as 
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constituting its matter. Hence judgments may he in 
the same matter tliough differing in form, 
po'S.lf iX aa A ia B, and B is Jt ; and A is not B, or 
"'"''■ B ie not A ; are all in the same matter. 

But A IB S, and A is C, and B ia C, &c., are the aame 
in form though differing in matter. 

165. By tbe scope ot a judgment we mean ite com- 
preheneivenesa in either continuous or discrete quantity. 

aeopeofjude- Thua "one man is walking," and "too men 
mens. ^re Walking," differ in scope ; the latter 

being twice as large as the former. Again, " men 
catch at straws," and " men catch at straws when they 
are drowning," differ in- scope also; the former being 
more comprehensive, since the latter limits " the catch- 
ing at straws " to some particular time or condition. 

166. Judgments have been divided into three classes 
SM^aof ill reference to the Relation which they af- 

ju&eniB. -Qpj^ iq gxigt between the parts of the Judg- 
ment — Categoric, Conditiohal, and Dibjuhotite. 

167. This Division corresponds with the three great 
fundamental relations of conceptions to one another — 
namely, the Substance to its Attributes or Properties, 
the Cause and its Effects, and the Whole and its Parts, 
which have been diacussed in the preceding chapter. 

168." If lie judgment simply affirms or denies an 
caiegorioai. agreement between a Subject and a Predi- 
cate it is called Oaiegorical, as A is B, or A is not B. 

169. If the judgment atflrms the reality of a Predi- 
cmdiiionai. catc ou the ground of the realitp of the Sub- 
ject, the judgment is called Conditional, thus, If A is, 

ITO. But if the judgment af&nns the reality of one 
Di^junoii^. of two terms, on the ground that the other is 
«oi real, the judgment ia called &s/imeiwe/ thus, Either 
A or B is. If A is not B is. 

171. But in both the Conditional and the Disjunc- 
cpqditiMaiand tive the terms instead of being single cogni- 
S4'' Tore^iMn tions or conceptions are always categoncal 
LoiemK. judgments. Thus KA is, B is, — is the same 
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as if A is existing or is rsal, B is &dstim^ or real. _ And 
so with the Disjunctives, Either A or B is esmlmg or 

^"^ m. Now as the Conditional affirms its Predicate 
on condition that the suhject is real, and the «vpo|heti«.i 
Disinnctive on the condition that it is mt ^^"^ 
real; the two jndgments nnite in the point oi mditter- 
enoe that they hoth affirm nnder a condition (s«» cm- 
dUSom, it Smcei<,tm). They are sometimes considered 
as two species of ^»»>!Aefc»<ii2 jndgments. 

173. But as the members of both the Conditional 
and the Disjunctive Jugments are, by them- l^^^^^. 
selves considered, Cfategorical Judgments ; »..»■ 
these iudgments are never primary. ^ The judgment 
itself, that is the subjective act, is as simple as m the 
Oateioric Judgments ; but fliere must always have 
been a Categorical Judgment before either form of the 

^174 "^We will therefore postpone the consideration 
of the 'conditional and Disjunctive, until after wo 
have examined the Categorical Judgments. 

175. Categorical Judgments are of three ;^^^^^^ 

(1 i In the first phoe they simply afflrm or deny the 
Predicate of the Subject, as A is B, or A is not B ; or 

(2 ) They compare the Subject with the Predicate, 
as A is greater than B, or A is equal to B 

(3 ) They represent the Subject and the Predicate 
as sustaining some numerical relation to each othei^ as 
A is one-half of B, or A is three times as much as B. 

176. The first of these are Categoricals in Logical 
Quantity, which we will call Pure Categon- pu„ cuw- 
«*,■ the second class are Categoricals in "»•■ 
Continnons Quantity, and are called 0(m^ c~..m... 
vm-atim or BeUme Jndgments ; and the third are in 
discrete Quantity, and in one of their forms of expres- 
sion constitute what are called ProdaUe p„tebfe. 
Judgments. . 

177. We will therefore consider th 
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and the Propoaitione in which they are expressed in 
liie following order.^l) Categoricals in Logical Quan- 
tity : (a) simple, (b) complex, (c) compound. — (2) Com- 
garative Judgments. — (3) Probable Judgments. — (4) 
!onditional ;— and (5) Diajtinctlve Judgments. 

SECTION II. 
Of the T&rms in a Proposition. 

178. Categorical Judgments have heen defined as 
those which affirm or deny simply an. agreement be- 
tween the Subject and Predicate. 

179. Since a judgment necessarily implies two cog- 
Two Toma. nitions, two terms must be contained ex- 
pressly or implicitly in every Proposition. In some 
cases there is no difflciilty in finding them at once, as 
" mam, is riwrtal." But in other cases it is not obvious 
to the inexperienced at first glance what the terms 
really are. A little consideration however will always 
bring them to Kght. Thus if we say " John loves," 
we have for subject obviously " John ; " we predicate 
of him " lovvng" and the proposition is the same as 
" John is lovvng." " God exists."— Here existence is 
what we predicate of God, and we may say " God is 
existing." It is the same if we say " there is a God ; " 
" God is still the subject though coming after the 
copula, and " existence " the predicate implied in the 
copula itself. Or again if we say " it rains," — " rain " 
is the subject, and l£at which we predicate of it is that 
it is falling, " rain is falling." 

180. In English the subject is placed before the 
siibiBctpkcad copula for the most part, yet not always or 

pf£° "" °°" necessaiily. And it is often necessary to 
know something of tne connection of a proposition with 
others, or of the circumstances under which it was 
uttered, in order to decide which is the Subject and 
which the Predicate. But that is always Subject of 
which we are speaking, and that is Predicate which is 
affirmed of it. 
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181. Ve use the Subject cbiofiy with referenca to 
the sphere of its conception, and the f ^■^di.^s];W^°Jj ™^ 
cate with rofepence to its matter j that is, m ««j;,»^. 
the suWect we are thiniring ot the thing SS,»»"» 
itself in its substance, and in the predieato ol 
its properties or what njay be said ot it. 

182 The Subject may be either a nonn or a verb 
in the infiiiitiTe mood, as "man is mortal, w...-,b. 
" to err is human." Bnt for the most part ■■■»"■ . 
when the subject is a verb in the ininitije mood, it is 
placed afler iie copula in English, as 'It is hard to 
L„y oneself." Here "to deny oneself" .»»»;«/ 
the subject, and that which is said of it is that it is 

183 The Predicate of a Proposition may be either 
a noun'denotatlTO, op an adjective connota- „ „,«. 
tlTe, OP a Terh in the in&iitiye mood ;— as • 

" mm is an animal," " man is mortal," " to be good is 

isf'ln' perceiving an object we perceive it as a 
whole— substance and properties all com- o.-. p.j 
bined in one objective reality. But by a .ii... 
snbseouent process of reaootion and analysn we come 
to sepirate ft in our thoughts into substance and pr(> 
oertiM, and each of these properties may be predicated 
if the obiect. We see the snow, we analyze it into 
substance and properties, we think of whiteness and 
say the snow is whito; because that property is one 
of those which was contained in our very perception 

^ 185.^Any property which belongs thus to a logical 
whole, whether it be individual or univisrsal, jyc^fc^^u™ 
may be predicated of that whole. ' . 

186 When a property is ascribed to a subject m 
any judgment, the subject bemg taken as a JSS"IZ 
distributed term, the judgment maybe re- '•— ; . 
solved into a cognition, as « the snow is white, into 
" white snow." . ., j ^ 

187. But when the property n ascnbed to an nn- 
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determined part, the subject being undistributed, we 
ipw TeimB ™^J resolve the judgment into a term, mak- 
wiih wodaia. jjjg ^jjg Predicate an adjective, ae " some 
trees are deciduous," becomes "deciduous trees." By 
this process that which in the judgment was the pro- 
perty of a genus, becomes noy tlie differentia of the 
species included in the genus, or nest higher and com- 
prehending conception. Thus by every change in our 
form of expression, and by every assertion we make, we 
change our classiiication. We have all noticed such 
Bianipioi. expressions as " horse-chestnut " and " chest- 
nut-horse, " " brandy-peach " and " peach-brandy, " 
" sand paper " and " paper sand." They illnetrate the 
point under consideration — they invert the order of 
classification ; the noun, here as in all cases, denoting 
the genus, and the adjective, when not a mere exphca- 
tive, the differentia of the intended species, which is 
really the subject of the predication. 

188. Logically, therefore,' the use of an adjective 
The Li»|mi before a noun is indicative of a contained 

ttves." ^' species, as in the cases just given, "sand 

Saper" and '"paper sand" for instance — ^the former 
enoting a kind of paper as distinguished from other 
kinds, and the latter denoting a kind of sand distin- 
guished from other kinds of sand. 

SECTION IlL 
Of the C<ypula. 

189. The Copula is the Ibrmal Cause or constitutive 
corniia. of the Judgment. The effect of the Copula 
in pure categorical judgments in Logical Quantity, is 
that it includes the subject in the sphere of the Predi- 
cate ; that is, supposing the Copula to be affirmative — 
and of affirmative Copulas only wiU we speak a't the 
present, 

190. Some Categorioals affirm an identity between 
In idoniioai die Subject and the Predicate. These are 

J eioBntt. gaiig^ IdeniiGal J-udgments. As " Yictoria 
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ie the Queen of England," » common salt is chloride of 
sodium," " a trianSe is a iigure with three sides, &c. 

191. But in all other cases the Copula in pure 
Categoricala includes the Subject within tlie ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
sphere of the Predicate ; and of course ehowa ^doa^^ u,e 
a coincidence of sphere to the extent of the g,™|^j"<«„^i| 
eompreheusiveneaa of the sphere of the Sub- ^^«i->e,atmi- 
iect, and an analogy between the spheres so ' 

far at least as the matter of the conception ot the I're- 
dicate extends— which is of course the Essentia of the 
Genus denoted by the Predicate. 

The simplest form of the Copula is—" ^a, or (we. 
As "A is B." " AH men are," &e. &c. cS^ " '^ 

192. But we sometimes have the verb " to be ' in p^t 
or future tenses. " Alexander M>as King_ of conjjkinm- 
Macedon,"— "To-morrow w*K be Tuesday." '™""''«''"" ■ 
For the most part there is no necessity of being more 
precise in expressing or analyzing the Copula. But if 
there is, the thing is easily done. " Alexander is thai 
which was Jibing qf Maoedon,"—'' To-nwrrow is that 
which will he TuesdayP This destroys indeed the 
rhetorical beauty or structure of the sentence. But 
Loffic takes no note of such things. , , „ , . 

193. Again and more frequently still the Oopula is 
merged in a transitive verb. As "Fortune copuisjnuan. 
favors the brave," "Fortune is thatwUeh -""V^™- 
fmors the hrme."—" A wise King makes happy sub- 
jects," "A wise King ia that which makes htfjpy 
subjects." , . ^- i 3 

' 194. Mistakes are often made m attempting to de- 
cide what is Copula and what belongs to the Mi,Mke«ioi« 
terms in a Proposition. Thus if we say that "™ ■ 
" heat ia the cause of fluidity," we must not suppose 
that "heat" and "fluidity" are the terms, all the rest 
being copula. The predicate in this case la not " fluid- 
ity," but the cognition expressed by the words " the 
cause of fluidity." Again, " animal includes man. 
Here it has been eupposed. that the predicate is m, 
clnded in the sphere of the subject, But the predicate 
3 
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is not " man " merely, but " that which includes 
man ; " that ie, " animal " is the genua which includes 

195. In saying that the effect of the Copula in cate- 
gorical Propositions in Logical Quantity, is to include 

The Heal imd t^^ subject in tixQ Sphere of the Predicate, I 
M ^Designed ^o jjot mean to say that such is the intended 
cop^uia." effect ; or that in forming the judgment the 
sphere of the Predicate is at all before the mind, or 
consciously iu the thoughts. Thus when I say that 
" man ie au animal," I am not thinimg of anmials ; 
that is, lam not thinking of the claee of objects to 
which I refer man. On the contrary, I use the predi- 
cate as a general term— with reference to its Essentia 
and not its sphere ; not the individuals contained m it 
are the objects of thought, but simply and only the 
necessary matter of the general conception. 

196. ISTow this necessarj^ matter of the general con- 
ception, as wo have seen, is only tlie Essentia of the 
predicatenaed gcnus to which the subject is referred. It 

t^titlT^ does not include the Differentia of any com- 
mm. prehended species, still less of course the 

individual properties which distinguish one individual 
fi-om another, and without which no conception of any 
one of the individuals included in the genus can be 
formed. . 

197. In the act of judging the Subject is distinctly 
and conspicuously before the mind as a sphere, and the 

The subject sphere of the Predicate ie only indirectly 
"""s ta'^iSa 8'11'i rernotely before the' mind. Hence it ie 
Kshte" ttie sphere of the subject and the matter of 
the predicate between which the mind consciously and 
intentionally affirms the agreement. The effect, how- 
ever, is tliat the subject is of necessity thereby in- 
cluded in the sphere of the predicate as a proximate 
genus. 

198. Since the copula in pure categorical judgments 
para coiesa- includcs the subject within a higher sphere, 

S's'ifi^w™. ' or refers it to a comprehending class, the 
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principles of classification are neeessai-ily implied iii 
the investigation of categorical Propositions. 

As we have already defined the principal terma 
used in ClasBificatioD, we shall need to resume the sub- 
ject only for the purpose of stating its general princi- 
ples, so fer as they are implied in or requisite for the 
purposes of Logie. 

199. When there are more than the three grades, 
Genos, Species, and Indiyidual, thesame principle of ciaa- 
prineiple holds in the subordination of w^mure"iiimib^ 
classee. Thus the matter contained in the «"^"'' 
conception of the Genus = Essentia, 

■■ -■ ■■■ -^--i. -h Ist Differentia. 

i. -i- 1st Diff. + 2d Differentia. 

,^ . „j. + 1st + 2d + 3d Differentia. 

Individual = Ess. + 1st -|- 2d + 3d Dif. + Pecu- 
liarities. 

200. But besides this, each class will have proper- 
ties, and each individual accidents, which Neoe™naod 
are not included in the above analysis of the ^^''l^^'ci^'p. 
matter of the conceptions ; what is named ^^'• 
above is Tteoesswnl/y included in the conception. All 
else is merely contingent and accidental. 

201. It will appear from the above statement of 
subordinate spheres and their matter, that c™,«ei!*a.i«- 
the moce comprehensive of individuals the '^i^t^^^A 
les comprehensive of matter any conception <'''™«"«- 
will be ; and vice versa, the more comprehensive of 
matter the less comprehensive of individuals. 

203. As the principleB of classifieation are founded 
in the nature and truth of things, the Differ- ^^-^^^^^ 
entia of a species must therefore always bus- ^^^'^ '" 
tain a certain relation to the Essentia of any 
genus under which it can be included. Thus the Dit 
ferentia of " wise " and " foohsh," of " pious," of 
"humane," &c., can be predicated only upon the Es- 
sentia of " man," as a genus. We can predicate 
"right" and "wrong" in a moral sense only of the 
acts that proceed from freedom of choice, and liavmg 
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this [freedom] as an essentia. We can predicate "hard," 
" soft," " lieavy," " light," &c., &c., only of material 
things. 

203. "When a word is used to denote a class, we use 
it without the article in English, as " man," &c. "We 

words denot- ^o ^lot Say that " am, animal " denotes merely 
wfitallTthr^ the essentia — that which is essential to all 
""'^ animals. For when the word is thus used 

with the article it denotes some existing animal with- 
out denoting precisely which perhaps, and consequently 
implies the differentia and accidents of an individual 
also. But the word " animal " when used simply and 
without the article, whether definite or indefinite, im- 
plies merely that which is essential to the animal 
nature, and by no means all that is found in any exist- 
ing animal. We can form no image in our minds 
representing merely " cmimal ; " the image must be 
of an animal — some animal already existing, or which 
might possibly exist — and consequently the image 
must contain in it more than is represented by the 
generic term. 

204. The words " the animal " always refer to some 
individual animal before the mind, and consequently 

imply the individual properties necessair to 
a^eT^f^" lie conception of the individual referred to. 
5S^"Siih^ "An arnmial" used as a' subject,, as also 
suiuect. ii animals " in the plural, always implies 

something more than the mere ^sentia of tlie genus 
" animal," since all animals and each animal must have 
some system of nutrition for instance ; and the essentia 
of such a system is always impHed when we speak of 
" an animal,'' or of " all animals." But yet as all animals 
have not the same systems, no one individual system 
can be included in the conception. But when we use 
wiihuiepre- ^h® word "an animal" as a Predicate, the 
dicsw. matter of the conception is precisely the 

same as if we had used " cmimal " without the article, 
as " man is an animal " is merely ascribing to man the 
essentia of animal nature, just as when we say " man 
is animal." 
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205. We have thue far lieen speaKng of the classi- 
fications that are leased upon those insepara- c™sj>i=uaii= 
ble properties of objects which are the most P'w'";;,^'',^^; 
conspicuous. But such properties _are_ not o/^ cta«»iflo«- 
always or the only ground ol elasBihcations. 

In classifications, for the purposes of the Natural 
Sciences, a very different principle is often found the 
most conducive to the end in view. 

206. The classifications of the Natural Sciences or 
Natural Genera or Species, are for the most ^^^^ ^^ „^_ 
part baaed on properties which are not only o^i ci»>iifi«.- 
inseparable, but also incapable of different 
degrees of intensity— of a more and a less— thus man 

" " We have no such expressions as " more 



biped," "less biped," &c. So it is also with such 
words as "quadruped," "winged," " dogtoothed,^^ 
" hoofed, "—and the words " mental," material, 
"eternal," "infinite," &c. They have no compai-afcives. 
It is the same with the mathematical differentia, _ tri- 
angular," " quadrilateral," " circular," " eUiptical, 
« corneal," &c. , . r, ^ j 

207. But besides this it is obvious that any mode 
or separable accident whatever, may be the Loe,i=ri cias^- 
around or principle of a mere transient ™''™' 
Classification. Thus we may classify the inhabitants 
of a city mto sick and well— those m a room as th^se 
that are sitting, and those that are standing, &c. ihe 
mode or accident which serves as differentia to these 
transient classifications must, however, be such that 
the terms denoting its presence and absence cannot be 
both predicated of any one individual at the same mo- 
ment of time and in the same respect. 

208. It will follow from what has been said, that il 
any individual contams the Differentia of t«^yj<i-^^ 
any species, it must be included in that spe- JEdeTi'sJ^ 
cies ■ and if either individual or species con- "■"■ _ 
tains the Essentia of any genus, it must be contained 
in that genus. The Differentia are essential to the 
species, and the Peculiarities to the mdividual. ihe 
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peculiarities also are the differentia ol' the indivi- 
dual, 

209. Hence every assertion we make by the neces- 
sary ]awe of thought or of affirmation, makes a claeeifi- 

Au asaeiHona ^^*^*'°- ■"■* I'efors the subjcct to a class whose 
cb^^S essentia or differentia, as we may regard the 
class, a genus, or a species, is denoted by the 
predicate. We say that " this man is a farmer ; " we 
refer him to the class of farmers. We say " the snow 
is falling ; " we refer it to a cla«e of things whoso dif- 
ferentia or essentia is denoted by the state expressed 
by the predicate " falling." We say " God is good ; " 
we refer Him to the class of objects which are charac- 
terized by the attribute or property of goodness. We 
eay " the wicked will be punished ; " we refer them to 
a class, whose only point or property in common it 
may be, is the doom that is declared by the predi- 
cate to await them ; and yet this point or property is 
made, pro hao vice, the ground or b^ia ot a classifi- 
cation. 

310. But by the yery nature of the case we cannot 
make an assertion without referring the subject of 

Bvai -jdE- ^^*^^ ^^ speak to- a class ; and every time we 
ment oinssiBea speak of it iu a different connection, to a 
^°"'' new class— the differentia of which is ex- 

pressed by the predicate we use. If we call a man, 
brave or a coward, honest or a knave, wise or ignorant, 
good or bad, polite or rude ; — if we say of him, he is 
standing or walking, sitting or sleeping, all these classes 
are called up before the mind, and every new assertion 
concerning any subject of which we are speaking, like a 
fresh turn of the kaleidescope, groups and classifies all 
things anew. And upon this classification depends 
alike the cogency of an argument, the merriment of 
^ J . humor, and the keen relish of wit. Even a 
dioroua dasaifi- jest IS but a ludicrous classification. A sar- 
casm does no more than to class one with per- 
sons and things that are contemptible, and a bad name, 
a disgraceful epithet, a conviction of wrong, brings 
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npon one only the differentia of the species to which 
he i9 thus referred. 



Of the Adequacy of Propositions. 

211 Let ne now eoiiaider some of the principles 
and laws of predication with reference to the adeqnacv 
of Propositions, as expressions of the judgments which 
they represent. , ^ . , , ■ 

312. A Proposition for the purposes of Logic should 
be lite the testimony given under the Com- Ad.Q«cy gf 
mon Law oath in civil suits, " the truth, the 
whole truth, amd -mtlwn^ lut the tmth." 

(1.) Of any object or class of objects, its Jg™""^,?^^ 
name and its definition may of coarse he «.>«d. 
predicated. 

(3 ) Synonymous terms may also always be predi- 
cated of each other. But any two or more s,™„™<,u, 
names, which are not mere individual names, ^^™"- 
and which may he predicated of the same object ot 
thought, must denote Alternate Conceptions of that 
object, and are not likely to be predicable of each 
other. , . , 1 i- 

(3.) Of any general term, tliat is, a term denoting a 
genus, we may predicate any term denoting of«eenM. 
Sie essentia of the genus, or any one of the essentia m 
an abstract term, or by a connotative adjective. 

(4.) Of the Species we may in the same way predi- 
cate not only the Essentia of any_ higher and EssentU. of 
comprehending genus, but also its own Dif- ^°'^'- 
ferentia. . 

(5.) Of any individual we may also m the liJie way 
predicate the Essentia of any genus in which o, ^^ mdi. 
it is included, the differentia of the species ™- _ 
to which it belongs, and the peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual (inseparable accidents). , - 3- -J , 

(6.) Whatever may be predicated of each individual 
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ofindividuBis in a class, riot be predicated of the class 
uacixB, ^^ ^ whole. Thus if each individual man 
has two feet, then " man is a two-footed order of 
beings." 

213. Besides the above there are always properties 
Accidental Pro- which are not regarded as either Essentia or 
itm' "'""" Differentia, as well as separable accidents 
which constitute the various modes or conditions of 
being, that may be predicated of any subject when- 
ever we have any eufficieiit reason to aiHrm them of it. 

214. If the subject denotes any real or possible 
prediMtso of thing, then the Predicate may be a positive 

hi^'sScw^' term and denotes some property that is pre- 
dic&t^d of it. For if it be a possible or a real thing, we 
can s*ay " it is possible," " it is real." But if it be an 
impossible thing its predicate must be a negative terra, 
since no property or mode can exist without its sub- 
stance ; tijus if the conception denoted by the subject 
A be an impossibility, we can say that " it is impossi- 
sible," 

215. Whenever a given predicate is to be used 
Aiwinnec™. that Alternate Conception of the subject 
^Lonsaasub- gj^^^^^^ ^g used, wliich represents it by the 
matter on account of -which it is contained in the genus 
denoted by the Predicate, 

216. Alternate Conceptions represent the same ob- 
ject by different matter. But the subject is included 
m the sphere of the Predicate, only because it has the 
properties which constitute the Essentia of the genus 
Biampiea. denoted by the Predicate. Thus, Washing- 
ton as General commanded the American Anny ; gave 
Commissions to the Officers in the Army and Navy, &c, 
But as President he presided over his Cabinet, nomi- 
nated Civil Officers, sent Messages to Congress, pos- 
sessed the Veto Power, But it would be iogicaily 
faulty to say, " the American Commander ate his 
breakfast," for instance ; for as Commander he did not 
eat, but it was simply as George Washington that he 
ate. So it should not be said of an act in nis military 
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coimiand,-the Preniont did it; for a« President he 
did not do it, bnt only a» Oommaiider did lie do it. 
Nor Bhonld we Bay George Wasliington TOtoed ftiB 
bill tor not as George Washington bnt as PremUnt 
Waihington did he possess the veto power, or exer- 

*^^%17 Words denoting titles and ranks are however 
hut Alternate Conceptions of the individnalj «.. 

to whom they are given, and custom has so far not only 
Snctioned, but ,S^vi.oi the use of a man's Jtle oven 
when we aVe speaHng of his personal acts and proper- 
Sait a disregar<i of «>"' "ff,™"''? be regarded 
as discourteona ff not as intended for an insult. 

ai8. The subject of any proposition should always 
be so comprehensive as to include all the ^,^';^»'^f'X 
individuals to which the predicate nsed m s.i.-i. 
the proposition is appHcable. , , , , , ^ +„,j„„i 
819 This condition is often violated for rhetorical 
purposes ; nor does ite violation necessarily w^^^ 
involve an error in the conclusion, though it " ^ 
renders us liable to fall into "™- ™»"f, "'T . ^% 
Papists hold to the supremacy of the Pope, which IB 
comet But if we say "the Papists believe m the 
Divinity of Christ," wo say what is mdeod true, bnt 
as othet Christians behove in that dogma also, our sub- 
iect is of too narrow a comprehension, and Bugges 
J. . n ^i,„* „ i,J!Qf n flicTlvmitv of Christ 



iect is of too narrow a compicncuo.^v^, ,..— "-ap-;- 
So inference that a belief in the Divinity of Christ .8 
Te if the differentia of the Papists Although flicr^ 
for. there may be cases in whioli the violation of this 
„le does no harm, yet unless there is soniething m the 
content or in the cifcumstanccB under which tie rule 
"violated to guard against the crrcr, the rnle must be 
strictly adherld to, or onr proposition does not state 
" the whole truth." * 

* T i,„™ l«.fi,re me a case in wint. In an infidel author, whom I nefld 

• I hare befrare ™^^ °^^j^jj^ ^f etattmsnte deagced W show that tha 
not name, there ja on ,.„„-, 1,0 n-YwA nnon as uispmid. He saya 
"S'^SZr. ra. -it? SZ llS-itSU,. a-'no. r.«.l. b- 

"Ji£S4s;SS£.,iM.».s«i,»» .-^ to, ,1™.,-... 
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9 1 "When the Predicate is a general term and not 
a ne e c nnotative of some accident of the subject, the 

accidents of the subject are not included by 
ih BO means of the proposition in the matter of the 
"™^ Ml Predicate, Eras when we say, " the rich 

aye anxious," we take no notice of the color, 
s ze o any other accident of the persons included in 
the w d "rich." If we say " John is sick," this im- 

plies nothing concerning his accidents, and 
ra B no connection of the Predicate with them: 

dJ ai the Predicate is afBnned of what is essential 

to the subject as sicch and not of any of its 
accidents — that is, what is essential to it as a subject, 
and not what is necessary to its reality.* 

231, But whatever term is predicable at all of either 
individual species or genus, must be predicable of the 

individual or individuals (if the subject be 
muBi" Tndude either a specific or generic term), as contain- 
matiJ^S'lS ing in tins conception whatever is necessary 
" ^ to their existence as individuals, species, or 

genus as the case may be. 

223. Thus if we say "This mountain has existed since 
the creation of the world," we are understood to say 
not merely that the matter of which it is composed has 
existed so long, but that that matter has existed not 

It 13 written in a letter entirely different^ now divided into words, EiurouHded 
by points indioaljve of tJie meaning and pvmotuation of words, divided np 
into eliaptera snd verses, and the menuseripts abounding in various readings, 
interpretations, omissioas, and coFn^^ons." But the anthor does not state, 
and the -unleamed reader does not Itnow, tliat precisely the same thing 
could 1)6 predicated of the test of Herodotus, llinoydides, LIvj, Tasitns, 
and in fact of every ancient author, and yet no one ever doubted the 
genuineneas of the worlts which are received nudar thosa names on that 
account. If he had mada his Bubjeot as comprehensiva as the PredioatB 
would allow, and included lixcsa worts with tho Soriptuiea in his Ptopoai- 
tion, it would have destroyed the effect which he designed to produce. 

* The scholaslic writers esprasaed this distinction by the use of tho abla- 
tive pronoun qua. The subject qua subject — this asprasMon is also used to 
diatanguish between the ditiferant predicatea which any oWeet of thought 
may have when represented by its Alternate oonoeptions. Thus Washington 
<ma President possessed the Veto Power, qua Commander-in-Cliiof gave 
' ' » the Officers of the Army and Navy. 
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only as inountmn [the Bjiecies], but also as this indi- 
vidual mountain with its inseparable accidents. So 
when we eay "men are immortal," we mean not onl^ 
that what in essential to humanity, but also whatever is 
distinctive of each individual as an inseparable acei- 



vidua! mountain with its inseparable accidents, bo 
when we eay "men are immortal," we mean not onl^ 
that what is essential to humanity, but also whatever is 
distinctive of each individual as an inseparable acci- 
dent is included in the immortality ; so that men will 
esist there individuaUy, distinct and distinguished by 
j-1 „„™^ innnnQvoMa ai'd'dHiif.H of neraonality as 



3 often 



esiSE mere luuivinuajj-j, u^ouii^i-u €«.« ^.k,.,.-^ — _ — 
the same inseparable accidents of personality 
here. , . , , . 

223. For rhetorical purposes this rule also is 

violated. In all those figures of speech called Rhei™ 

Metaphor, Trope, &c., these rules of Logic '='^"' 
are departed from for rhetorical purposes. It becomes 
neceaaary therefore to consider in all cases whether the 
word used is the real subject, or merely some figure 
of speech used in its stead. 



Ofths QutmUii/ of Propositkms. 

224. The scope of the judgment is not iniportant to 
its deductive force or position in a syllogism, since 
■whether it includes much or little in a numerical esti- 
mate it goes in for what it is. „ , ^ ,. 

225. But the Logical Quantity is of the utmost 
importance, since that indicates its relative ^»^g°'}'ig^ 
amount and determines the laws of predica- rtim,. 
tion and deduction. , , ^ ■ e 

226. Logical Quantity in ite broadest sense is ot 
three varieties,— (1) comprehensive ; (2) in- jiJ;i^„°f£i^|S 
tensive ; and (3) protensive. _ ttu^nut,. 

(1.) Comprehensive, or Extensive Quantity, is ttie 
comprehensivenesa of the sphere of the con- ^.^comprehe* 

'^^^(2.) Intensive Quantity is measured by the amount 

of matter in the conception. . mtenav*. 

(3.) But we have also a Protensive Quantity brongiit 

in by the consideration that the facts included pmtauive. 
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in the sphere of any conception are not always actual 
fects at the same moment of time. If we say " all men 
are mortal," we mean to include in onr category not 
only all men noio Iwing, hat all who have lived in time 
past or will live in time to come — -all beinga that are 
men. But a predicate may he ascribed to a subject at 
one time, or as true of it at some times, which could 
not he aacrihed to it with truth at others. 

After having thus named this variety of Quantity, 
we ahall leave it out of consideration for the present, 
and proceed to consider Comprehensive or Extensive 
Quantity in reference to iadements. 

327. In reference to me object now before us Inten- 
inuiiHveftiian. slve quautity is unimportant in itaelf, and is 
E"iiScES«'? always determined by the Oomprehensiv^e 
hairnvH. quantity being always in the inverse ratio 

^l^Z'^o- to it^- The Protensive quantity is assumed 
'""■ to be absolute ; that ia, to include all time — 

and the same aa if it were expreaaed by the word 
" always" as " All A ia always E ; " " Men are always 
mortal." 

228. There are three dimensions of Comprehensive 
Throe Dimfii- Quantity, according as the subject of a judg- 

orehei.^^™ '™' ment may he ; — (1) an individual ; (2) several 
ttiumtiij. individuals considered as a part of a class, 
not denoted hy any term which constitutes them a 
speciea within that daaa ; or (3) several individuals con- 
sidered as constituting a class, species, or genua. 

229. The first class are called Xndvoidual judg- 
ments ; the second ^(Wfo'eWa?" j iidgmenta ; and the 
third are called Universal. 

230. It ia obvious that on these principles of divi- 
sion, and in reference to Quantity, mere can be but 
three Species ; for a judgment must be either of one, 
of some, or of aU. JT we say that, " some " may in- 
clude many or only a few ; nearly all or only two ; we 
do not thereby constitute a Logical whole. 
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SiXJTION VI. 

Of the Quality of Judgments. 

231. The Copula of a Judgment may be either 
(1) affirmative, or (3) negative; that is, we Three auaii. 
may say A (is) B, or A (is not) B. The firet li^n. """"" 
A ie B, includes A in the sphere of B, and is an Affirma- 
twe judgment ; the second A is not B, excludes A from 
the sphere of B, and is a JTegalme judgment. But B 
and not-B are antithetic terms. They denote spheres 
which are the complements of each other. Hence if 
A is not in the sphere of B, it is in the sphere of non-B ; 
and we may say that A is non-B, This is called (3) an 
Indefinite judgment. Hence three varieties in refer- 
ence to Quality- — Ist, includes the suhject in the sphere 
of tlie Predicate; 2d, excludes the subject from the 
sphere of the Predicate ; the 3d, includes the subject 
in the Negative sphere connoted by the Predicate of 
the AfftrmatJve. 

It is obvious that in- reference to Quality there 
can be no other species of judgments than these 
tliree. 

SECTION vir. 
Of the Modality of Judgments. 

232. In reference to the certainty of the Judgment, 
we may have three kinds of judgments ; — Three Modes 
I'roblmtaMcal, Assertive, and Neoesaary, or "fpwp""''™'- 
ApodicHad. This is called the Hodauty of Judg- 
ments, 

(1,) Tlie Differentia of the Problematical is that 
they merely affirm that the subject Tnay be Probiomauoi]. 
in the category of the Predicate, or the possibility of 
the Proposition being true. 

(2.) The second is called Assertive ; — they affirm 
the trnth of the judgment as a matter of fact AaKnive. 
and reality. 
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(3.) The third are called K^eoessaet or Apodictical ; 
NaceBHuy. they affirm that the truth could not he other- 
wise — as when we say " two and two make four." 



SECTION ym. 

Of the Four Ccurdv. 

. Combining Quantity, Quality, and Modality, 
ven we have the following table of Categoric 
Judgments. 

i Problematic, 
Assertive. 
Apodietic. 
i Problematic 
Assertive. 
Apodietic. 
' Problematic. 



Categoric 



Indefinite 



Affirmative 



Assertive. 
Apodietic. 
Problematic. 



]^egat 



Apodietic, 
Problematic. 
Assertive. 
Apodietic. 
Problematic 
ladelinite 2 Assertive. 
( Apodietic. 
1 Problematic, 
Affirmative ■< Assertive. 
( Apodietic. 

{Problematic, 
Assertive. 
Apodietic. 
{Problematic 
Assertive. 
Apodietic. 
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334. But as Problematical judgments n^er enter 
as Premises into any Argument merely as 1 robiema- 
tical, we may omit them irom any further consideration 

^235. Again the difference between the Assertive 
and the Apodictic or Necessary has no effect ^^^^^^ „„. 
upon the general principles of deduction. ^u.=d«cedio 
H a Proposition be true, that is all that is 
required, the modality of its truth being whoUy unim- 
portant. We may take the Assertive therefore tor all 
purposes, neglecting the difference between that 



our 



and the Necessary. r ;i ^ -. 

336. But again, the Negative and the Indehmte 
sub-species are the same so far as all the T,^,,iu5,a^. 
laws and pm-poses of deduction are con- hue. educed w 
cemed. For since the Positive and the 
Negative Spheres are complements of each other, to 
exclude from the Positive (which is the differentia of 
the Negative) is the same as the inoluswn m Uie 
"' itive sphere (which is the differentia of the Inde- 



237. Again in respect to Quantity the Individual 
and the ITniversal are alike, in that the sub- ^^^ ^^^^ 
iect (in which alone is found the differentia ^™^"^=,^^"- 
of Quantity) is in both of them a logical _ _ 
vrhole "WTiether an individual or a class, it is imma- 
terial for all the purposes of deduction, so long as it is 
a logical whole. Hence we consider Individual judg- 
ments the same as Universai for all the purposes of 
deduction. _ , , -^i, 

238 But a Universal Judgment may be either 
Negative or AfBrmative, and so likewise ^^^^^^ ,„, 
may a Particular judgment. We have only ^^^y «™- 
four cardinal judgments which we need con- 
sider These are Univegsal Affikmativb, Dsiveksal 
Negative, Paeticulab AnnEMA-nvE, and Pakticulak 
Negative. These may be considered the four cardinal 
Propositions in Logical Quantity. _ 

239. As these occur so often, writers on Logic have 
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generally designated them by the first four vowels of 
Sie Alphabet. Thus 



V.A. 


All A is B, is represented by A 


U.K. 


Ho A is E " " " E 


P. A. 


Some A is 13 is " " I 


P. S. 


SomeAisnotBis " " 



These are all Categorical, all Assertive, and differ only 
in Quantity and Quality. 

SECTION IX. 
Of ike DistrihuU&n of Terms. 

240. When a term is taken into the scope of a 
judgment as a logical whole, it is said to be distrUmted 
m me judgment ; but if it does not enter in as a 
logical whole, it is said to be midistributed in the 
judgment. 

241. It ia immaterial whether the part of the whole 
undiacribated be a large or small part, " many " or " few ; " 

°™' and these words therefore indicate an undis- 
tributed term as well as " some." 

242. So also we may say " some," when we mean 
" some at least and possibly all ; " or when we mean 
" some but not the whole." But the undistributed 
term as such indicates nothing of the kind, and if any 
such modification of the term is intended, the Proposi- 
tion expressing it becomes a compound one [either 
copulative or discretive], expressing two judgments 
in fact and not one merely, 

243. The conception represented by an undis- 
tributed term is not a logical whole, and the term itself 

Not Loaieai i^i^st necessarily be a general one. But if 
whoiaa. ^]^g term denotes a part of the whole, etwi- 

cevoed as a species, it ia no longer undistributed ; for 
tJie part conceived aa a species becomes by the very 
fact of its being so conceived a logical whole. 

244. Hence the word "some," though generally 
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used to denote an undistributed term in the subject, 
is not an infallible indication that the term ia undis- 
tributed. Thna in the illustration given by Miafaksofoia 
Sir William Hamilton, " some stars are all '°™°i"''»^-" 
planets " (all the planets are stars). But one must have 
a conception of those stars as a class, which are planets, 
and aa aisti/ngmshed hy the differetma of planets, or he 
could not say that they were all the planets that there 
are among the stars. If therefore there ever was, or 
ever sJiouId be such a Proposition, except when got up 
for the purpose of seeing what one can do, the subject 
must be regarded as distributed, notwithstanding the 
usual signs of an undistributed terra. 

245. There are three ways of ascertaining whether 
a term is distributed or used distributively Three ways 
in any proposition or not,— (1) By the nature SiicrS! '"™' 
of the term ; (2) by a modal sign ; and (3) by its 
position. 

446. A term is distributed by its nature when it is 
used to denote any individual object, such bi uie nature 
as proper names of persons, places, &c. " "'™' 

Terms are distributed by signs in three bt signa. 
ways. 

347. (1.) The particles "the" "this" "that" by 
pointing out a particularindividual in a class, " The," ■'tuts," 
of which the predicate is affirmed, make the "'' ""'='■" 
term distributed ; since the force of these particles is to 
include only the one of the individuals comprehended 
within the genus thus pointed out in the scope of the 
judgment. 

348. (2.) Such words as " ail" " every" &c., dis- 
tribute the terms; in fact they are the moat ..41,,. ..j^. 
usual signs of a distributed term used in the "•" *°' 
subject of a Proposition. 

249. " AU " of course clearly and expressly includes 
all of the individuals included m any genus within the 
scope of the judgment. 

260, As "all," so also "mery" indicates a dis- 
tributed term, since it necessarily includes all the indi- 
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viduals of the logical whole ■within the scope of the 
Diff Tw- J'^'^^'i^^'it- ^^i is indeed sometimes a col- 
iwM^^^iy^ lechve rather than a disbributme sign. Thus 
if we aay " all these trees.make a iine shade," 
it is most likely that we mean to take "trees" as a 
collective term rather than as a general term ; that we 
have predicated of them taken together as a collective 
whole, what could not be predicated of each of them 
individually. This difference is unimportant to the 
purposes now before us, but it will be seen by and by 
that it lies at the bottom of a most serious fallacy. 

251. (3.) Two pronouns, as "he who," and "they 
Two pronmuiB that," uTB clcariy indicative of a distributed 
silu^i- ° subject, as " he who transgresses the law 
commits a ein,"— " who so transgresses the law com- 
inits sin ; " these forme of Propositions clearly include 
the whole class denoted by the specific term, whose 
differentia is given in the ■words " transgresses the 
law," in the scope of the judgment. 

253. (i.) Again, we have another class of signs, 
which, althoTigh they do not cause the general term to 
be included as a whole in the scope of the judgment, 
constitute it what is called a distributed term. These 
■•Eich" and terms are such as ^^ each" " amy j" for while 
"Anj." by their force they apply the predicate of 

the proposition to one individual of a class only, and 
sometimes in such a way as that it can be applied to 
one only at the same time, yet they imply that before 
any actual predication it is applicable to them all and 
every one of them taken individually, although it may 
cease to be so the moment it has been predicated of 
one. Thus if we say of a young lady, " any man 
would raaj'ry her ; "— " 7/iwn, " m.'ust be taken as a dis- 
tributed term, though it is not supposed that more than 
one man will actually marry her. 

"■"■ '" ) The indefinite article " »" also sometimes 

3 the subject in the same way, thus 

" a poison destroys life ; " that is, " any poi- 

" all poisons d ' '"' " 
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25i. In all Negative Propositions the Predicate is 
taken as a Whole* The differentia [charac- a, ^laon the 
teristic] of Negative is that they exclude ^,E«Srj„d^- 
the subject from the sphere of the Predicate. "°"'^- 
Thej do not merely partly exelade it, they may exclude 
merely a part of the subject, but they must exclude the 
subject whether as a whole or as a part from the whole 
of the Predicate, " No vice is commendable." If now 
among all the thines that are commendable, one vice 
can be found, the Proposition is not trne. Hence it 
distributes the Predicate or speaks of it ae a whole. 
Or if we say " some men are not brave," which is a 
Proposition in 0, the same is found to be the case 
with the Predicate. "We here mean that among all 
the things that are "brave," the "some men,' are 
not included. 

255. But the Afarmatives do not necessarily dis- 
tribute the Predicate. If I say that A is B, ^g^,,.^^, ^^ 
all that is aflrmed thereby is that A is in B, j^^ ^^^g'S,^ 
or A is some part of B. A is included in 
the sphere of B. But B may include much besides A. 
" Men are mortal ; " but men are not the only things 
that are mortal. The sphere of " mm-tal " is not coin- 
cident and identical with that of " man," — it is much 
more comprehensive. Hence in A we do not f 

• Sir William Hamilton in his new method of Notati 
may be NegaHve Jndgmenta wiHi ondietributed PredicateB. 

Bot bealdes tlie proof given in the tes' '""- -■'"^■-- ' 
may say farther that hia doctrino directly ci 
impossible for a thing to ba and not to he at __ . . 
S is not P and P not taken as a whole, ttie flphere rf P aa_ of imy h 
detemmved by its matter ; and flie subject S ie inolnded in it if it po 
the matter of P and esduded from it if it does not. Now Buppose that S 
has not the matter of that part of P -which wo take mto the scops ^ of our 
judgment^ when wa say Sis not P, and the' judgment S ia not P is true. 
But suppose it has Ihe matter of the part of P, not taken into the aoopo of 
the Negative judgment^ and then we have S is P ; — 
that is, Sis not P, 
SisP, 
andPisP, 
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[chat. 
i undis- 



of the predicate as a whole. The j 
tributed. 

256. For the same reason we do not speak of the 
Predicate as a whole in I. " Some men are black ; " 
we do not speak of " black things " as an entire class, 
comprehending no more than the "some men" of 
whom we were speaking. 

257. Hence the following Rules for the Distribution 
Ruias. of Terms by position. 

1. All universal Propositions distribute the Subject. 

2. All negative Propositions distribute the FreiM- 
caie. 

Or more definitely : 

A distributes the subject. 

E " both the subject and predicate. 

I " neither. 

O " the predicate only. 

258. Various deviceshave been resorted to, to repre- 
iLLuairaiioDB. scut \sy some diagram these various Judg- 
ments or Propositions. Many of them are ingenious 
and useful, but all are liable to misapprehension, aris- 
ing from the nature of the case and the difficulty of 
representing any mere conception by actual forms. 

The following is perhaps j.8 good as any that can 



be given. It is substantially Euler's :■ 

A. — ^AU S is P, in which case 
one circle S is included wholly in 
the other as P, hut does not oc- 
cupy the whole of its sphere. 

E, — No S is P, in which ease 
one circle 8 is wholly excluded 
from the whole of the other P. 

I. — Some S is P, in which case 
we have two incomplete circles 
S and P, cutting each other so 
as to have a part a> 
both. 
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O.— Some 8 is not P, in -whieli 
we have an incomplete circle, S 
not included in any . part of the 
complete circle P. 

259. One difficulty attending the above diagrams 
is, that they represent in A and I the eub- psneer of 
ject as constituting a de&nite part of the """" ™' 
jS-edicate, or occupying an ascertained portion ot its 
' re whereas the judgment does not so represent 



i«v. It will be noticed 'that in A when the sphere 
of S becomes so large as to fill up and occupy .;^£'^^^^ 
the whole of P, the Predicate has become di.t.it«t«a. 
distributed and is taken as a whole. The spheres are 
then coincident and identical. 

SECTION X. 
Of Immediate Inferenoe. 
The form Judgments expressed by the Proposi- 
tions A, E, I and O, which we have just exammed, 
have certain relations to each other which it is impor- 
tant to examine. , . , , ^ l 

261. Such is the relation of judgments to each 
other, that no judgment can be true without e^^, j„dg. 
implying the truth of some other judgment, rolher™" ' 
either in the same or in the opposite Quality. 

262. These judgments which are thus interred trom 
othera, as from All A is B, we infer that ,™„„diawiT,. 
some A is E, and that " some A is not E '"°^' 

is not true, are called by Kaht " Syllogisms of the Un- 
derstanding." I shall prefer, however, to adopt tHe 
more English name of IimrndAaU Infereme. _ 

263. I caU it " rnimedJiaU " because the mterence 



20iS. 1. call iL - f/rtHtHt"*™ ^^•^^■^■^•^ •— 

or conclusion is drawn without the interven- whji 

tion of that medium or middle term, which is always 
necessary in the complete Syllogism, as will be seen 
hereafter. 
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364. By Immediate Inferences then I mean all those 
inferences or conclnsions that can be drawn from any 
Proposition without the intervention of any other matter 
or term than was given in the Propositi n t elf Ani, 
as it will be the most convenient to p t t tii 
Inferences as we examine the Opposition Pe rautati n 
and Conversion of Propositions (since t 1 y th 
means that the Inference is made), I ■v 11 k i tl n 
in mind as a subordinate object while d tl 

topics. 

I, Of the Opposition of Judgments. 

265. (1.) A and E being -Universals, I and O are 
suhaittmi. called in reference to A and E their Subal- 
tems. I being subaltern to A and O to E. 

(2.) A and E in relation to each other are Coti. 

ConlratJeB. tTavieS. 

Bnij-Mniiaiie». (3.) I and O are Suh-coni/raries. 

266. (4.) E and I as likewise A and are Cont/ror 
coniradictoiiss. dictories to each other. 

26T. If now a Universal be true its /SubaUem must 
be true also. If All A is B, Some A is B, is true as an 
Inference from Immediate Inference, and if the Subaltern 
subBjiema. j)g ^j,yQ ijjg Universal as a Problematical 
Judgment is true also, as an Immediate Inference ; that 
is. If Some A is B, all A mtm/ be B. 

368. Of the Ccml/ra/ries only one can be true in tiie 
From contraiios. same matter, though both may be false. 
Hence If A is true E is false as an Immediate Infer- 
ence, and i>io6 versa; that is. No A is B, then All 
A is B is imtrue, although of course iS<mie A may 
be B. 

269. Of Contradictories both cannot be true or false 
^ri™^coiiira. in the same matter. Hence If E is false I 
icones. jjjygf; |,g tj.ug^ gjjd vic6 vsTsa. If A be felsc 
O must be true, and if I be false E must be true, and 
if O be false A must be true as Immediate Infer- 
ence. 
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270. The Sul-coKbraries may both betnie in the 
same matter. If some A is B, some A is 4,>'„'>^"'^"„'j'E'*te 
not B, may also be true. ^i»^_ . 

371. But the Sub-contranes cannot both be lalae m 
the same matter. 

272. "We may represent the rela- ■*■ ««''™"e8 t^ 
tion of these four Judgments by the 1 1 % ^ | ^ 
following diagram, in whicli it -will 1 1 >^ || 
appear ttat the sub-contrary of any jl | c^ % 6 3 
subaltern is the contradictory of its j snb-oontraries o 
Universal ; and if therefore two con- 
tradictories cannot be false at the same time, then 
aforti<m the two sub-contraries cannot. 

373. The subject in each of the sub-contraries is 
undistributed, and the more nearly it ap- Ratio of a^a- 
proaches to the Universal in one quality in "■ 
any case, so much the more nearly does it approach it 
in the other. Thus the more nearly Some A is E is to 
AU A is B, so the more nearly is Some A is not B to 
-^0 A is B. 

n. Of OoKTRA-PosmoN oe Peemotation of Quality. 

274. The same judgment may be stated in either 
quality, Affirmative or l^egative as we choose, by 
means of Negative terms and copulas. 

275. In reference to this fact we will call the hrst 
tbrm in which a judgment is stated, or rather that form 
which states the judgment in the Proposition of the 
same quality as the judgment itself, the .&- ^^^^^ ^^ 
podta; and that foi-m of the Proposition cojujp™^ 
which states it in the other CLualih-, lie Con- 
i^a-posita ; and the change itself we call Cmtra^osi- 
tion or PemrntaUo-n. 

276. Thus let us suppose in the first place that we 
have the Negative Proposition " A is not B," iitatrati™. 
or " No A IS B." In this case we have simply ex- 
cluded A from the sphere of B, and thus denied of it 
the matter of the conception B. But since the Negative 
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of B or non-B is the complementary sphere of B, what- 
ever is not in B is in iion-5, and consequently whatever 
has not the Essentia of B must have that (if there is 
any) of non-B. Hence " A is not B " is equivalent 
to " A is non-B," — " non-B " being a ^Negative term ; 
and But A is nonrB is an Affinnative Proposition with 
a ^Negative Predicate. 

277. Hence from a ^Negative Expoaita with an 
Affirmative Predicate we may always permute into 
Contra-poaita, by substituting for the Positive Predi- 
cate its Privative or N^ative, and dropping the Nega- 
tive from the Copula. Thus " if man is not wise," he is 
"■Mnwiee;" if he is "not free" he is a "slave," 

278. But if the Predicate is a Negative or a Priva- 
NorativB 0. tive term in the Expoaita, we have to substi- 

di'^ ''"" tute for it ita Affirmative, and drop the 
Negative from the Copula alao. Thus we may say that 
" Centaurs are not impossible," then " Centaurs are 
possible." 

279. The same holds true of the subject when the 
Predicate denotes a reality and not a possible onl^. 

wiientroeof Wo may Bubstituto for the subject its anti- 
ihoauijjeci.. thetic in the opposite Quality by dropping 
the negative from the copula, always remembering that 
the term substituted ia an undiatributed term. 

280. But since no property or mode can exist or be 
real without ita substance, the Predicate may denote a 
property which has no existence. In that caae there 
can be no Contra-posita by means of the negative, sub- 
ject ; thus if one ^onld say " horses are not Centaurs," 
we could not therefore aay " some not-horaes are Cen- 
taure," for thia would imply the reality of " Centaurs." 

281. But if the Predicate be a reahty at all we 
may always say, if A is not B some non-A ia B. 

Let " holy " be the Predicate and " man " the Sub- 
inuitmiioo, ject, " no man is holy," or in the other form 
" all men are not holy." 

If now we connect the negative with the subject 
" no-man," thia is no longer the same term taken in ^ 
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different sense, but it is a totally distinct term. It in- 
cludes nothing that was included in the first term 
" TTta/n" and precisely all that was not included m it. 
It includes whatever is not " man." Of these thm^ 
manifestly not all are holy, although if there he such 
a thing as holiness, and if it do not belong to man, it 
must belong to something that is not man. Hence we 
may say " some no^man is holy." 

283. If, howeyer, we connect the negative with 
" holy," and say " All men are not-holy or wnhdy," 
the term represents an entirely difierent cognition from 
the term " holy." But the new term must he regarded 
as undistributed, for we do not mean to say that man 
is all that is " not holy," or that whatever is " not 
holy " is " man." And yet if our first Proposition is 
true " some thing not holy " is " man." 

283. In the use of inteUigible signs we may use 
the Privative instead of the Negative in the privui.e u»ed 
Predicate, since the nature of the subject g'leinuiep^l: 
limits the range of the thought or judg- '"™"; 
ment to the proxmiate genus. Thus for " man is not 
holy " we may substitute the privative Predicate, and 
say "man is -wnholy;" the subject "man" limiting 
tlie scope of the judgment to the proximate genua to 
which the capacity for holiness is an essentia, and also 
a differentia in the next higher subaltern genus. 

284. But when we change the Quality by changing 
the subject we may not use the Privative, Biii™imihB 
since there can he no apriori necessity that "^^ ■_ 
the Predicate should be predieable.of someone indi- 
vidual in the proximate genus to the subject, or in 
any genus below the summura or absolute whole ot 

285.' If the Exposita be Affirmative we change the 
quality by means of two negatives— two pe^ujjuon 
negatives in English making an affirmative. " ^^ '* 

286 This change of the quahty of Aflrmatives by 
means of two negatives may be- effected m three 
ways. 
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(1.) With two negative copulas, as " there is no A 
m«i.M. that IB not B," consequen% All A is B. 

Thus " there is no man without [that has no{\ sin," or 
" all men are sinners." 

(2.) The second form is with a negative copula and 
Bi===c. a negative Predicate. " All A is not non-B," 
or " No A is non-B ; " as " No earthly creature is im- 
mortal." 

SST. In this, case the whole of the subject is ex- 
cluded from the Negative sphere, and must therefore 
PrivBiivB for 'be included in the Positive which connotes 
Negatoatpiieti!. the Negative. A Privative term will answer 
just as well as the Negative, since the subject alwajfa 
confines the judgment to objects included within its 
own sphere, which becomes for this puijiose a proxi- 
mate genus, of which the Positive Predicate and its 
Pi-ivative are the coordinate parts. 

(3.) By a negative copula and a negative subject 
Mca^s: used diatributively, we have I by^ contra- 

position. As " ITo one who has not enough is rich." 
Here " one who has not enough," or " all who have 
not enough," is a negative term, and the judgment is 
the same as " some perhaps all] who have enough are 
rich " (see 277). 

288. This form however states something more than 
I, since it would never appear from the fact that 
" some who have enough are rich," that " no one who 
has not enough is rich." 

289. The course of this investigation shows that 
we may always have from any Esposita its contra-posita 
by Immediate Inference. 

III. Of the Oohversion of Propositions. 

290. By the Conversion of Propositions we change 
convBnioL. the relative place of Subject and Predicate, 
as from A is B to B is A. 

291. In the Conversion of Propositions, the first form 
EjpoBita end WO Call Mmodta, and the second the CW 
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392, Tiie fundamental canon which governs the 

Conversion of PropOSitioilS is this : Fundamental Canon, 

Jfo. terTfb may 06 distrihuted in the Conmerse which 
was not di^i/Hhvied m the Ei^osita. 

293. As E and I are ahke in reference to the distri- 
bution of their terms, one distributing both cooversionof 
and the other distributing neither — their ^'"'"■ 
conversion takes place in the same way ; that is, aim- 
ply, No A is B, therefore Ho E is A. Some A is B, 
therefore Some B is A. 

EepoaUa, !N"o quadrupeds have wings, therefore 
Converse, Ho winged animals are quadrupeds. 
M^Mmta, Some Poets are Americans, therefore 
Con/verse, Some Americana are Poets. 

294. This is called Simple Conversion, and hence 
the Kule, when both Subject and Predicate aji„p]j con- 
are distributed, and when neither are dis- """"■ 
tributed the Proposition may be converted simply. 

295. But in A the Subject and not the Predicate is 
distributed. Hence we cannot convert sim- con>™ioDb^ 
ply if we say, " all American citizens are ''°"""''">' 
free," we cannot say that therefore " all freemen are 
American citizens. We must limit the subject and 
say, therefore " some freemen are American citi- 
zens." 

296. This is called conversion hy limitation or p&p 
acddens. 

297. A, however, when stated by contrarpoaition, 
may be converted simply. Thus All A is B, ^ by conim- 
Ho A is non-B, therefore Ho non-B is A. E"''''!SnvenSi 
If the whole of' A is in the sphere of B, ''""'''■ 
nothing which is not in B can a fortiori be in the 
sphere of A. 

298. 0, cannot be converted except by first chang- 
ing its quality. Tliis we may do by connect- convewioq of 
ing the Hegative with the Predicate by °- 
which we permute it into I. And then of course it 
may be converted simply. Thus " Some A is not B, 
therefore Some Hot-B is A." 
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E^osita, Some brave men are not soldiers, 
Oomierae, Some not-soldiers are brave men. 

299. Hence we may convert E and I simply. A by 
limitalion, or pm- aooidens, or paTticularVij, and O by 
permutation into I and then simply. 

300. In consequence of the laws of Conversion we 
immediusin. have from anyExposita, its converse as an 

Benton.''*'''""" Immediate Ini'erenee. 



IV, Of TUE StIBSTITDTION OF Tekms. 

301. In every categorical Affirmative Proposition we 
eubstitijiionof may always substitute for the Predicate any 
AffiSliv'es.'" term which denotes a wider and compre- 
hending sphere and the Proposition will remain true, 
but it will cease to be the whole truth. In the same 
sutaiiwuonof way we may substitute for the subject any 

.Jsutjoci"'' term which denotes a narrower and compre- 
hended sphere, and with the same effect upon the Propo- 
sition it will still be true, but not the whole tmth that 
was contained in the Proposition before the change 
was made. Thus, if A B is " a negro," he is " a man, 
" an animal," " a created being," &c. Or if we say, 
" men are mortal," we may say " Caucasians are mor- 
tal," " Americans are mortal,'' "Yankees are mortal, 
" Bostonians are mortal," &c. . , , 

302. By such change Propositions are said to be- 
come more general or more indefinite ; they are true 
but not the whole tmth. 

303 In ]^egative Propositions, in consequence ol 
subsiitotkmof the fact that the Predicate is diBtributed, we 
VS^^l '" may substitute in the Predicate terms in the 
inverse order ; that is, for any comprehensive term we 
may substitute any one of its included spheres. Thus 
A B is not a man, therefore he is not a Negro, li 
Victoria is not a sovereign she is not Queen of Eng- 



na. 
304. But we may not substitute Predicates m the 
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inverse order in either case ; that is, not a narrower 
for a more comprehensive in Affirmatives, („""j|^''^;^f^ 
nor a more comprehensive for a narrower onist. ^ 
in Negatives. This would he in either case asserting 
someming more than the truth* 

305. By these substitutions new Propositions are 
made, the truth of which depends upon that ^immedjue in- 
of the Propositions for whose terms the new .utwioc. 
ones are introduced. Hence the new Propositions 
must be true (though inadec|_uate), by Immediate in- 
ference. 

SECTION SI. 
Of Complex Fro^dUons. 

306. A Categorical Proposition is called dinpU 
when its two terms are expressed by single ^staj,i« ^a 
words. But when several words are re- «(«iium» 
quired to express the cognition the term is called 
Oom/plex. , . ., 

307. It ie evident that any substantive, or otner 
word which is the name of a thing, a pro- ^f^^ 
perty, an action, or a series of actions, may "" 

be a term, as "man," "whiteness," a "step," "wait- 
ins " " to err." And if any language were copious 
enough to afford a name for every possible conception 
which we might ever wish to express, as either the 
subject or the predicate in our judgments, we shouia 
• It may be well to giva a diagram iUustrating Hie precedbg p^a- 

^\h^ let S and P lie any two circles or ephercB. ^ S loclnM /7~^ 
in P— ttds reoresents flie affirmatiye PropoEition b )s r. a is \\aJJ 
manifest ant any sphere oomprebending P mnst oompreheod \_y 
a also. Let S be Negro, P be Man, and we bare ^^oes^ 
araMen." But let a oiiclo drawn aronnd P denote 'V'™?^^^'^, S^^^"! 
men arc animals, tiien will it indnde S also, s^d we aliall have Negroes 

"* Ctin case of fte Negatire Propoation tbe Solaect is ,--n y^ 
not inolnded In the Predioat«, and we have two circles S and 1^ \^ 
P havinc no point in common. S is not P, oonHeq.nen% S ^^ 
c^otZ in Ty nancwer sphei* which is included in P, or ajiy part of it. 
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never need to use any other words to express our 
meaning than these simple terms. But such is not the 
case ana never can be the case with any human lan- 
guage. 

308. In most cases also when the predicate denotes 
a property which is not one of the differentia of a spe- 
cies, we wish to use iu the subject not merely the specific 
term but also the term denoting the genus under which 
^e species is included. Thus if we say, " Men who walk 
by faith place a light estimate upon the mere vanities 
01 worldly splendor," we give first in the snbject the 
genus "meu," and then the species "who walk by 
Mth." It is obvious that we do not intend to affirm 
liie predicate of the whole genus denoted h^ the 
term " man," but only of one species of men, whose 
differentia is that they " walk by faith." 

309. A simple term, as " man," thus limited be- 
Moduis. comes a complex term ; and the words limit- 
ing or qualifying its meaning or its sphere, are called 

JtoDALS. 

310. Modals are either Meplicative, DifferetiMal, 
Meo&pUonal, Mcdusive, CondUional or Protm^e. 

311. E^Ueatwe Modals are merely rhetorical. 
BiBiicstivoi They amplify the meaning of the term 
itself, as when we say " inortal mam," Since all men 
are mortal the adjective adds nothing either to the 
matter or the sphere of the conception for which the 
term " man " stands, however much it may add to the 
rhetorical effect of its utterance. 

312. Differmtial Modals Umit the sphere of the 
Differential. . conception denoted by the absolute or sim- 
ple term. In that ease the term ia really the species, 
as the Differential Modal furnishes the Differentia of 
the contained species. Thus " white men, " — here 
" men " ia the simple term, " white " the modal ; and 
"white men," the complex term, is but a species of 
the genus " man " denoted by the differential " white," 

313. While Differential Modals indicate the part 
of the Proximate Genus, which is included in the scope 
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of the iudgment, -we have another class of modals 
called mcepPhncds, which indicate the pai't ejmsUo<.=].. 
which is not inelnded in the scope of the judgment. 
Ab " all excmt the Apostles were scattered abroad. 
Instead of giving tte differentia of that portion of the 
Proximate genus which is included in flie Predicate, 
it gives the differentia of the part which is not m- 
cluded. Hence 'flie Differential and the Exceptional 
modals are in a sense counterparts and complements 
of each other. i . i, v 

314. The Exdv^m Modals are those which show 
that the predicate can have no other subject _ 



than that of which it is predicated in the jud^. 
As " Virtue is the onlAf thing worth living for. Here 
virtue is declared to be worth living for. But by the 
modal every thing except virtue is excluded from the 
sphere of the conception denoted by the matter " worth 
living for." Hence of necessity Exclusive modals dis- 
tribute the Predicate. 

316. ConMtional Modals express some separable 
mode or condition of the object represented c™aLiLonB). 
by the term, so that the object is mcluded in the scope 
of the iudgment only while it is subject to that condi- 
tion. Thus " drowning men catch at straws ; ' that is, 
" men in the condition of drowning." It does not ap- 
Tily the predicate to any species of men at all times 
aiid under . all conditions as the Differential modal does, 
but it makes it applicable to aU men when they are m 



the specified condition. , . , . ^ .1, 

^16. Frotenswe Modala limit the inclusion ot the 
term within the scope of the judgment in p™i<.ml«. 
Tdermm to time. Thus " the weather is^ excessiveiy 
cold m WrtJle*-,"— " our plans will sometimes fail, — 
" testimony sometimes deceives us." 

117. The Protensive Modal neither makes nor im- 
plies any change in the properties of the term, but only 
refers to the time when the object denoted by the term- 
is included in the scope of the judgment. This it may 
- - - ■ ' 8 "in winter;" or *?ufo^-ife^,a5 "some- 
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times ; " ■mstantly, as " now ; " or absolutely, ae " al- 
ways." 

318. There is another kind of adjective phrase that 
has sometinies heen regarded as a modal, which how- 
ever I have preferred to regai'd as constitating a com- 
pound Copulative Categoric Proposition (see 322), — as 
" Smndlton, the greatest statesman of his age" or " who 
was the greatest staiesmam." &c., "was a Federalist." 
But the words marked in italics do not constitute a 
modal of " Harailton^" they are the Predicate of a 
judgment to which "Hamilton" is subject, and the 
Proposition expresses the two entirely distinct and in- 
dependent judgments, that " Hamilton was the greatest 
statesman," &c., and that " he was a Federalist," 



Of Oom^o'wnd Propositions. 

319. Any Proposition which has more than two 
distinct terms is called a Gom/pownd Proposition, and 

compaand contaius either expressly or impliedly more 
pniposiiiona. than One judgment. If at has but two terms, 
whether simple or complex, the Proposition is svmple. 

320. Compound Propositions are usually divided 
into Egress and Implied. 'They are called Express 

Bipreas and whcH two or uiorc judgments are expressed 
impEBd. jjj ^Q same Proposition, and Implied when 

one only is expressed and the other is implied. 

The Compound EiopreBS Propositions are either 
Oopvlatii/m, Va/usalf D%sca-eime, Conditional, or jDis- 
jvmotvoe. 

321. In the Copulative Propositions either the 8uh- 
copuiatije. ject or the Predicate, or both, consist of two 
or more terms connected by a conjunction. Thus A 
and E are ; A is B and C ; A and B are and D. 
" Life and Death are both before us ; " — " Bacon was 
both a philosopher and a statesman." 

332. Sometimes the conjunction is omitted entirely, 
as " Hamilton the greaiest statesman of his age was a 
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Federalist." And again its place ia supplied by the 
relative pronoun and the verb, as " Hamilton^ who was 
the greatest statesman, &c., was a Federalist." _ 

323. Copulative Propositions can be resolved into 
simple ones according to the number of sim- ,i^,\°ij;^^pj[: 
pie judgments contained in them. Thus in u=n8. 

the exarnple, "Bacon was a philosopher and states- 
man," we have— Bacon was a philosopher, 

" " a statesman ; 
or in the other example given, we have the following : 

Life ia before us. 

Death " " " 

324. Or the connective may be a disjunctive con- 
iunction, as " Keither wealth nor friends nisjanjiiveiy 
can free the body from its pains, nor the """"^ ■ 
mind from ite fears ; "—and we have, 

,,-r -.-. ^ c ! tlie body from pain, 

Wealth cannot free | ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ears. 
I the body from pain. 

Friends cannot tree | ^^^ ^^^^ f^^m fears. 
335 It is of course quite possible that one of the 
iiidgments in a compound copulative will be true, and 
the other or others be untrue. And advan- p^^^^^ 
tage is often taken of this fact for the pur- j?f„^-">™"- 
pose of introducing and gaimng assent to a 
indgment which is untrue, by ascnbing to a subject 
two predicates, one true and the other false. 

326. Compound Propositions are called Carnal when 
one of the fudgments assigns the cause or c=u«i. 

sign of tlie truth of the other. " Christians are happy 
leomise. they have, obtmned the favor of b-od; — ine 
evil are exalted that they may fall •,'^--'' Christ came 
U sam the world ; " that is, " Christ came [first judg- 
ment] that he might save the world," [the hnal cause 
or obieet for which He came into the world.] 

327. Compound Propositions are called I>iS(yreizves 
when they contain two judgments in oppo- °'"='^^™- 
site qnaHties. Thus " A ia B, but it is not D. A 
and not B is C." - A is B but is not D." "Fortune 
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may tate from us oiir Mends but it cannot take our 
honor." " But few men succeed in enrolling their 
names on the list of those who are never to be forgot- 
ten ; " that is, " some men do and some do not suc- 
ceed," &c. 

338. We have already seen that Conditional and 
Disjunctive Propositions are compounded, implying 
first categorical judgments and then a hypothetical 
relation between those judgments. Hence in one point 
of view they are to be regarded as compounds of cate- 
gorical judgments. 

329. In the compound of tlie categorical with the 
condiiionai. conditional, the conditional clause is to be 
regarded as a modal. Thus if A is B, C is D ; that is, 
C is D {s«5 modo) A is B. " If the Scriptures come from 
God they are entitled to the highest respect."—" The 
Scriptures afe entitled to the highest respect on conr 
ditiion [conditional modal] that they come from 
God." 

330. So with the Disjunctive, A is either B or C. 
Diajunciive. A is B on condition that it is not C, or 
either A or B is ; that is, A is on condition that B 
is not. " The author of this statement is either a fool 
or a knave." He is a knave on eondiUon he is not fool 
enougb not to know better. 

331. The more usual form, however, of the com- 
pound categorical with one disjunctive term, is that in 
which one term denotes a logical whole, and the other 
the parts ; as " All men are either Caucasian, Mongol, 
or Negro." 

We shall of course reserve the consideration of the 
judgments which connect the Conditional and Disjunc- 
tive members of these compounds until a subsequent 
place in our treatise. 

832. Of the Compound Implied Propositions two 
only need to be mentioned, the Mec&ptmes and the 
Eeohi.sives. They each imply a judgment different in 
qnality from the one expressed — tliis is done bj' a 
modal. 
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333. Thus Exoeptmea while including the e 
Butject in the sphere of the predicate, make an excep- 
tion of some of the individuals included in Eicepin-e». 
tJie implied subject, whicli consequently are excluded 
from it. Thus " All hd tM Apostles fied" implies 
that there were some who were not Apostles that did 
flee. 

334. In tliis ease the expressed judgment is affirma- 
tiye and the implied is negative. But if we say, 
" Ifme hut the Apostles remmned" we have the nega- 
tive judgment expressed, " None ; " that is, " no Chris- 
tians remained," — and the implied affirmative jiidg- 
raent, " the Apostles did remain." 

335. The Mxehisvoe Propositions, while including a 
subject in any predicate, exclude by ah im- eicimi™. 
plied negative judgment all other subjects from that 
predicate, as '.' Virtue is the only thing worth living 
for." This is precisely the same as the Exceptive in 
which the negative judgment ia expressed, as " Nothing 
but virtue is worth living for." 

336. The article "iAe" before the Predicate of an 
Affirmative judgment couBtitutes it an Exclnsive, by 
making the Predicate a definite and distributed term. 
Thus " Christ is the Saviour of the world ; " this im- 
plies that He is the only Saviour, 

337. In the conversion of complex and compound 
Propositions they must, as a general thing, be first, re- 
solved into simple incomplex propositions, and per- 
muted and converted according to the rules already, 
laid down. In one or two cases, however, there are 
facts in regard to their conversion worth noticing, 

338. Exceptionals and Exclusives are easily con- 
verted into each other. " All but the Apostles fled ; " 
becomes by substituting the exclusive instead 

of the exceptional modal, and changing the an?^™?e^ 
quality of the Proposition, " The Apostles '""""' 
alone. did not fiee." The same thing would be accom- 
plished with the antithetic Predicate without changing 
the qualily of the copula, as the Apostles alone re- 
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mained, i. e., did not flee. " Virtue is tlie only thing 
■worth living for," is converted into an exceptional by 
Bubstituting for the eubjecfc "nothing," and the ex- 
ceptional modal before the subject, as " Nothing except 
virtue is worth living for," 

339. Any Compound Proposition, whether Express 
or Implied, may always be regarded for the purposes 

Compound o^ Deduction as a simple Complex Troposi- 
j^PM^tionH^- tion. Thus the Copulative " A and B are C," 
"i™- A {sub miodo, that is, on condition it is joined 

to B) is C. For the Causal take " A is E because it is C." 
A {svb modo, that is, because it is C) is B. For the 
Discretive " A is B but not C." A (*m5 modo, that ia, 
on condition it is not C) is B. The same is obvious, 
too, with regard to the Exclusives and Exceptional ;■ 
the exclusive and exceptional phrases may be made or 
regarded as merely a modal of one of the terms. 

340. But we may carry this matter one step further, 
and regard the Complex as a Simple Categorical so far 

compim to as ^^ purposes of deduction are concerned. 
Simple. It depends very much upon the fulness of a 

language, whether a conception shall be expressed by 
a single term or not. If we have no single tenn for it, 
we must use several, and give either its description or 
its definition instead of the term itself. And all tlie 
words which Logic requires in the expression of judg- 
. ments, are either the copula or the terms ; or instead 
of terms, their definitions or descriptions. Hence what- 
ever words are necessary to express any cognition, 
become but a complex term for that cognition, and it 
is merely accidental for all logical purposes, whether a 
term be expressed by one word or by many. 

SECTION XIU. 
Of Comparative Judgments. 

341. Comparative Judgments do not include the 
subject in the -sphere of the Predicate. 
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342. In ComparieonB there are three terms and two 
impHed categorical judgments; as "A is .„Ti;;;^p;i^ 
wiser than B." Here we manifestly hare Jndgmenu. 
the two judgments, A is wise and B is wiser. And we 
have three terms, A the Subject, B the Predicate, and 
the Comparatire term, which in this case is "wise." 
The Predicate is assumed as the Standard ,^jJ°s'Ji« 
or Podtwe term, and the. Subject is com- jiarertTe™. 
pared with it and is the Compa/red term. 

343. Of Comparative Judgments there may be 
reckoned seven kinds: 1. Gom^ceratmes of maferewkinda 
sirrmU Iwtmdty. 2. Gom^maimes of Jntm- ofoo^p"""'" 
sUy considered as a Cause. 3. Odtma/rabives of Tim^. 
i. Cy' Place. 5. OfMatmer. 6. OfMems or Method. 
1. Of EoiUo or SdaHon,. . 

344. We may have comparisons in Intensity of 
three varieties : (1) of Equality ; (2) the Indefinite ; 
(3) Comparisons of Inequality. 

(1.) In Comparisons of Equality the Positive and 
Compared terms are aifirmed to be equal in commriHoos 
the intensity of the term of Comparison; "fEq'^''"'- 
as A is equal to B, in which it is also implied that 
B is equal to A, or .that A and B are equal in the 
intensity of that in respect to which they are com- 

(2.) In the Indefinite we have the Compared term 
declared to be of as great an intensity as the_ imkfiniu. 
Positive ; as " A is as great as E," or " A is as wise 
as B." In these judgments it does not appear that B 
is not wiser than A, fflic, 

(3.) In Comparatives of Inequality the term oi com- 
parison is used in the comparative de^ee, ii«an»iity. 
and a difference in degree of intensity is declared to 
exist between the Positive and the Compared terms ; 
thus A is greater than E, or A is less than B. _ _ 

346. ComparatiTea of Inequahty differ in their in- 



tensity. 



! different sides of the 



positive degree, and are accordingly called '"'^"'"^ 
comparisons of greater or of less intensity. 
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346. Comparisons are said to be of greater intensity 
oiaater inion- when the Term of Comparison is affirmed to 

""' belong to the Compared in greater intenaity 

than to the Positive, and Comparisons of less inten- 
LcM intiOBHr. sity when the Term of Comparison is affirmed 
of the Compared in a less intensity. Thus A is greater 
than B, is a comparison of greater intensity— A is less 
than B, is one of less intensity. 

347. We may have Comparatives in which the in- 
inteoeitraia tensitv of the Comparative term is considered 

'^™'- as a Canse. Thus, " The weather is so cold 

that the water freezes." 

348. For » comparison .of Time we say that " A 
ofTijoo. occurs when B occurs;" as "It lightens 
when it thunders." 

349. For a comparison in Place we say, " A is where 
Of Pisco. B is." — " Where two or fhree are gathi 
together in My name, there am I in their midst," 

350. For a comparison of Manner we aay, " a is 
01 Muiner. like B." — " The Boy walks like his Father." 

351. We have also a comparative of Method or 
ofMeihodand Meaos, as " Hc Came «s ho weut ; " in which 
Mesns. ^^^^ ^^ (i ^^ „ (jQj^p^-ative may refer to 
either the means naed or to the way by which the act 
was performed. 

352. Then we have Eatios, or comparisons of value, 
Of RaHa. in which one term varies as the other. Thus 
" A is to B as C is to D.— " The Mercury in the Ther- 
mometer rises and falls as the weather grows warmer 
or colder." 

353. In comparisons of Inequality conversion may 
convoision of be effected by change of the intensity to its 
compsrsuvos. QppQg|^Q_ Thus " A is greater tlian B," — 
" B is less than A." ^ 

354. But in the Indefinite no conversion can be 
indefiniiM wn- effected : we say, " A is as great as B." 
n^bo conven- -g^^ the judgment leaves it possible for A to 
be greater than B, and the mind is uncertain whether 
it is or not. Hence E may be either equal to A, or less 
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than A •, and the MBmeiit does not tonish the means 
for determining which it is. 

355 CompiratiTeB m whieh the Intensity J8 re- 
garded as a CTanae, ai-e converted into Cansal ^— y'lS 
Cateaoric Propositions. "It is so cold that o.^. 

the water freeJes," becomes '■ the water/™™ hecanse 
it rthe weather] is so cold." n . n 

356 AU the other forms may te regarded as t^om- 
naratiyes ofEqnality so far as conTOTsion is concerned, 
and as snch may be converted simply, A is equal to 3, 
therefore B is equal to A. 

SECTION XIV. 



35Y A Problematical Judgment is one m which it 
is affirmed that the Copnhi may be affirmative. ,,,,,. ,.i,. 
But a Probable Judgment is one m which ■ 
there is given an estimate of the reasons lor affirming 

"""ssT^he value of the Probability is always esti- 
mated (if at all) in a fraction of unity or m a t... .u.. 
.... \.-,;^.- !,'..;„„ ossnmed as the same as a cer- 



ratio; imity 

^^359 The value is ascertained by a calculation of 
chances. One reason for beheving any Pro- „ „. 
nosition which comes into the present class 
to be true, is because we haTO known it, or some- 
thine lilte it to bold true. Thus of any given side of a 
dieSiere is a probability that it wdl tall uppermost 
at anv given throw. If a man commits a crime there 
S I prafability that he will be detected, based mdeed 
upon the means used for his detection; but estimated 
b?the proportion which the times m which similai 
nieans have been successful m similar cases bear to the 
times in which they have failed. 

360 All the known cases are considered as so 
many Oilman, which are divided into two cf-gS;: 
classes— the favorable and the unfavorable ; «.".• 
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and the probability of any affirmative judgment hav- 
ing an individual case for its subject, and the term in- 
cluding the favorable cases for its Predicate being true, 
ia determined by the proportion which the favorable 
chances bear to the unfavorable. Thus a die has six 
aides — at one throw therefore one of the six sides must 
come up : call that the favorable chance, and as there 
are five other sides, no one of which will be up when 
that specific one is uppermost, we may call the unfa- 
vorable chances five. The probability, therefore, of any 
particular side, say the ace, being up, is one to five, 
or one-sixth of the whole number. 

361. In order to estimate the probability of any 

i'udgment therefore, we must have a totality of cases, 
'his may be the absolute totality including all actual 
and all possible cases of the same kind, or it may be any 
part of that totality which has fallen under 
MsuMd irSIi- onr observation, assumed as the repreeenta- 
"■ tive of the whole. For the estimation of the 

probability, it makes no difieronee which is assumed, 
provided the part taken be an exact representative of 
the whole. Thus suppose the whole to be one thou- 
sand, out of which one hundred have been favorable 
and nine hundred unfavorable, the chances are one to 
nine. !N"ow if we take any part of this totality, say 
one hundred, if it be an exact representative of the 
totality, the chances will be ten to ninety — that is, one 
to nine ; or if we take ten, they will be one to nine still 
as before. 

362. The improbability, which is the probability 
HDB.obabaitf, that the individual will be included among 
the unfamordhle chances, is of course the complement 
of the probability in the unity of the whole, whether 
absolute or assumed. Thus if the Probability is three- 
fowftKs^ the Improbabihh' is onej'owth. 

363. The balance of Probabilities is the difference 
BoianceoiPTO- between the two fractions, and is in favor 
bsiiUBH, Qf j;}jg probability or the improb ability j as 
the one or the other happens to be the largest. 
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364. The Improljability is not however the same as 
the Probability ot the opposite. Thm, in ,„,.„„ 
throwing a jennj-, the probability of the .«a,g~:! 
head side fBlling up is i, the probabdily ot ».„,— ,.- 
its falling up in two throws 18, say |, conse- 
qMntlySie improbability is ;. But the probability that 
the head wBl M down, or the tail tall np, one m two, 
is also ? instead of |. , , t ,. i..Tt 

365. Both the Probability and the Improbability 
-^ called Ankcedmt Probability -.. 



are someiimea cancv. ^,^1,1.......^ -..-.. -., P^Suti 

and ^nfecei^eni Improbability, with reference 
to the fact that they are estimated before or mdssedera 
to the special reasons tor afflnning the judgment m any 
given case. Thus the antecedent improbability ota 
miracle is based upon the imitormity of nature ; that is, 
the nmnberless instances in which no mira- Bffemrfdifli.- 
cle has been wrought. On the other hand, • ; 

it has been claimed that when we consider the maai 
ocemion on which it is claimed that miracles have 
been wrought, there is an antecedent probaMhly^ in 
their favor : the difference in the estimates arises from 
the assumption of different totaUties of cases or chances. 
In the one case, forgettiug the special occasion or pur- 
pose,* the absolute totahty of Eistonc events and of 
iocnrrences in nature is assumed. In the other it is 
assumed that the object for which the mu-acle is al- 
leged to have been wrought, is to constitute the basis 
of an entirely different totality, is the Differentia of a 
much narrower sphere, within which the chances are 
not only much fewer, but are such as to turn the 
balanUe of the probabilities on to the other side. 

366 In many cases this value can be expressed with 
as much certainty as any categorical judgment what- 
ever. But there are also some objects both F^,6,timat6 
in logical and in comparative quantity,"'"^ 
whose quantity cannot be expressed m terms of dis- 
crete quantity at all. 
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367. In most cases, however, our estimate of the value 
of a probability can be only approximate. We judge 

APi>n«im=te as nearly as we can from what )ias fallen 
eEiimate, ^ under our experience, assumed as a repre- 
sentative of the whole, tiie proportion of the favorable 
cases to the unfavorable in the absolute whole. 

368. The probability against any iudgment or Pro- 
rmmtaiV"'' Position 13 called its improbability; and the 
iSES'iidiy/ probability and the improbability together 
make up a nnit or certainty. 

369. Hence if we have either the Probability or the 
Improbability given in a fraction or a ratio, wo can 
find the other by subtracting the fraction from unity, 
or by converting the ratio. 

370. But while the improbability can never be 
impmbaimty moro tlian the complement of the probabihty 

SlSent'of^ in the unity of the logical whole, it may often 

371. It will happen in many cases that we know 
lunatiaiign of mauy ressons for beHeving a proposition, 
and none for disbeHeving ; that is, we may know many 
favorable chances and be entirely ignorant whether 
there are really any unfavorable ones or not. Thus in 
the moral government of God, it is perfectly certain 
that in many cases sins are punished in this world, 
and perhaps it is not certain that there is any ease in 
which they are not punished in this world. Hence 
there is on the supposition a strong probability in favor 
of the opinion, that any particular sin will be punished 
in this world and none whatever against it. 

372. Improbability, therefore, is not the mere want 
impiobiOiiiitf or absence of probability or grounds for be- 

SfpSi™ lieving. But it is something positive. It is 
based upon and therefore implies positive ground for 
t^wbelieving, or believing the contradictory of a pro- 
position. 

373. There may also be an improbability against a 
proposition, when there is no probability or nothing in 
its favor; and for the same reasons as we have just 
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given for there being in some caeee a probability with 
out any counter improbabihty. . , , , ^, , 

374:. There may be many cases m whicli tht, genei u 
probability of which we have just been speak ^^o™ «i^^a 
mg may be increased ordiminished by spe biiws 
ciil eronnda. Thus, in a community wheie one m ten 
die of any special disease, the probability that any 
particular indiYidaal would die with tiiat disease is 
Increased or diminished by the pecubarities ot his 
consUtution, mode of life, &c. The rates ot life insur 
ance are fixed upon the general probabihty ot the 
duration of life. Bat this probability becomes ao much 
diminished by one's being sick or constitutionaUy dis 
eased, that Life Insurance Societies refuse insurance m 
such cases. In Marine and Fire Insurances also, the 
rate of insurance is increased above the general rates 
by considerations affecting the probability of loss, aris- 
ing from the special circumstances of the property 
insured. 

SECTION XV. 
()f Oondiiional Judgments. 
375 Conditional Judgments affirm the reality of 
the Predicate, on the eround of the reality of coj«u,.^~i 
the Subject. But as Bie Subject and Predi- ^■^'^"'^ 
cate are not cognitions merely but rather judgments, 
of which the copula of the second is affirmed on the 
ground of the copula of the first, the first judgment 
IS called the AnUoedent, and the second Ai.iec^i.t=iid 
the Consequent; thus "If A is B, C is D." c«°=«<i^" 
Here " Ais B " is Antecedents" C is D " is Conseaaent. 

376. The Antecedent and Consequent taken toge- 
ther are called the Members of the Condi- j,M«mbo« ^o. 
tional ; theV are also its Matter. condi.,.r,sj 

377. In all Conditional Judgments there must be 
at leMt three terms and two copulas, as in Th.e- Temi 
the case just given. There may also be tour ^ ""^ 
terms, ai "I? A is E, C is D.^' " If each man may 
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hold what opinion he chooses without blame, atheism 
itself will be innocent." Here we have the four dis- 
tinct terms, " each man," " hold what opinion he 
chooses," " atheism," and " innocent." 

378. The ground of affinnation in Conditional Judg- 
BBqucncs, menta is called the Sequence. Thiia if we 
have, " If A ia B, ia D," we may ask why ? On 
what grounds can we affirm the judgment, " C is D," 
as a consequent of the judgment mat " A is B ? " — the 
answer to this question is what is called the Sequence. 

3'('9. For the moat part the sequence or ground of 
affinnation is self-evident ; and for this reason it has 
Not always seldom received much attention. But we 
ecjfevident. jq^j hsve a Conditional judgment when there 
is really no sequence ; thus the gardener says, that 
" If he plants any onions in the new of the moon, they 
will fell to have large bottoms ;" the judgment is m 
form a conditional. But still one may fan to see any 
connection between its members. 

380. It becomes necessary, therefore, to consider 
aequencB can the grounds of affirmation in the Sequence. 

■ ed"M\"c^ This can of course always be stated as a 
ment, ■" ^" Categorlcal Proposition. If one says, " If 
John has a fever he is sick," and we ask why ! — the 
appropriate answer is, " Because all who have fevers 
are sick." 

381. Any Proposition may be an Antecedent upon 
which any immediate Inference — ^whether by (1) Op- 
immedkia In- posltion of Judgments, or (2) by Gontra- 
ftteuM. position, or (3) Conversion, or (4) Substitu- 
tion — may be affirmed as a Consequent, in accordance 
with laws and principles of Immediate Inference al- 
ready explained. 

382. If the unlike terms are mere synonymes or 
even equipollent, there can hardly be said to be any 
ideniiirofAn- sequcnce, and yet the Conditional is good, 

lecedenu. Thus " If common salt is good for seasoning 
food, chloride of sodium is good for seasoning food ;" 
the sequence in this ease is identity of Antecedents, 
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383. If the Siibjeet is tlie same in both Members, 
the Predicate of the Consequent may be a ^^^^^ ^^ 
superior sphere, comprehending the Predi- ^^^^^ 
oate of the Antecedent ; and for the same i,g«,|» *■■ 
reason, if the Predicate is the same m both 
Members, the Subject of the Consequent may be any 
inferior sphere comprehended in the sphere of the bub- 
iect of Antecedent. Thus as an example of ,,„^,„^ 
the fh-st case, "If the English are Anilo- ,~~ffd 
Saxons, they are Caucasians." Here An- ij^^^'}" 
glo-Saxons" are assumed as but a species 
of " Caucasians." As an example of the second taiie 
the foUowing: "If vh-tue is expedient, temperance 
is expedient;"— "temperance" being one species oi 
" virtue," or one of the virtues. But m the hrst case, 
it the Antecedent is negative, the Predicate of the 
Consequent may be any narrower sphere predicated 
negatively;— "If the English are not Caucasians they 
are not Anglo-Saxons." 

384. If the Predicate of the Antecedent be one ot 
two or more Correlatives inhering in the whanihep™- 
samo subject, the Predicate of the Conse- ,.ff«.;."S- 
ciuent may be any other of these Correla- " 

fives Thus "If an ultimate particle of matter has 
extension, it has divisibility." But if the Correlatives 
do not inhere in the same object, they must c™i,a,»i; 
be predicated negatively in one of the mem- i~.b|,.,di. 
hers- thus « If the man is the master he is ^(n„„e'Mem- 
not the servant" Or in general, if one of ■■■ 
any two Antithetic terms be predicated of any subject 
in the Antecedent, the other may be predicated ot it 
negatively in the Consequent, and mce vma. ^ 

386. The Cause of any thing is always in some 
sense the ground of its reality. , Under this general 
principle we may have the following classes of Oondi- 
Lnal Judgmente with Antecedents expressive of the 
Cause of the Consequent. . 

386 Hence if of several contrary terms, having 
analogous spheres, some property be predicated m the 
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Antecedent, wliich is of the essence of the proximate 
genus — that is, the Material Cause — the same term 
Of oppoaitB ™*y ^^ predicated of any contraiy term in 
MuSiS cbum ^^^ Oonsequent, whether that term he a co- 
Sted'Tn'roui ordinate or the subordinate of any coordi- 
M^^e"' nate to the subject of the Antecedent. Thus, 
" -^ viae is voluntas, virtue is volunta/ry / " — here 
volnntarineSB of action is asaumed as the Essentia or 
Material Cause of Moral actions, and vice and virtue 
are two coordinate species of Moral actions, each hav- 
ing a Differentia or Formal Cause of its own. And 
we may also have, " If vice is voluntary, temperance 
[one of the virtues] is voluntary," 

387, If the Antecedent affirms the conjunction of the 
ofiho oonjunc Efficient and Occasional Causes, the reality 
^"^^o™- <*f *^o Effect may be affirmed in the Couse- 
iSTAnttTitep'E quent ; thns, " If the spark fells upon the 
te^yfiS^e"!!! powder it will explode, or an explosion will 
ihoconeaouent gugue." — " If the boy takes cold he will be 
sick." 

388. If the Material Cause is affinned in the Ante- 
orihe Matftiai Cedent, the substance or genus may be 
SinuhliS- affirmed in the ConsecLucnt. Thus, " If ex- 
^nrmaTta tension exists matter exists." — "If the mode- 
affirmed, p^^g indulgence of pleasures is right, the 
temperate use of alCtSiolic drinks is right." 

889. If a Eoimal Cause be affirmed in the Antece- 

ofine FonMi dent the Consequent may affirm the species. 

Anucede'iii.iho Thus, " If the temperate use of alcoholic 

SICId'w'the stimulants be in accordance with the law of 

iiBwuen temperance and sell-denial, it is right." 

390. In cases where the Conditional has four dis- 
compk. M- tinct termsj the sequence becomes complex 

i"*""^- fy^ double. In this case we may have several 

grounds of affirming the Consequent. 

391, When the Subject of the Antecedent is re- 
M^'ein°heA^ girded as the Cause of the Subject of the 
S'^uiafai™ Consequent, and the Predicate of the Ante- 
ckinBeaufliiL"" cedent affirms of its Subject some mode which 
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is regarded as the Cause of the mode of the Subject of 
the Oons6(iiient, it may be predicated of that Subject m 
the Consequent. Thus, " If the Moon is full the tides 
will be high." Here the Moon is regarded as the 
cause of the tides, and the " fulnoas " of the Moon as 
the cause of the " highness " of the tides. 

393. Again the Subject of the Antecedent may in- 
clude the Subject of the Consequent, and the suyc^ofin- 
Predieate of the Consequent include that ^.fhtr^sThSi 
of the Antecedent. Thus, "If the. English 'J^Z,T^ 
belong to the Teutonic branch of the human S^mS'sir- 
faraily, the Puritans must be Oaucasians." l?^f'Si^t 
Here "Puritans," Subject of the Conse- ^'"'■ 
quent, are regarded as part of " the English, the Sub- 
ject of the Antecedent— and " Teutons," the Predicate 
of the Antecedent is included in Caucasians, the Pre- 
dicate of the Consequent. „ , 4.1, 
393, Or again we may have the Subjects ot botn 
Members contraries to each other regarded suyeeiainboui 
as Formal Causes, and in that case the Pre- Eb°'L "«"- 
dicates will be contraries to each other also ; "^oau^cH. 
". If vice produces misery, virtue may be expected to 



produce h^^j- „ ti^ i, 

394. Or we may invert the order and say, It nap- 
piness results from virtue, misery will result a„j the le. 
from vice." . 

395. But besides this the Effect though in no sense 
the ground of the reality of the Cause, ie of- or the Effect 
ten Sie sign or ground of our knowledge of 3lo?;ha*/JSiw 
the reality of the Cause, and for that reason |„%';StmsJ 
becomes an Antecedent, upon which we may "* ^™' ■ 
always affirm the reality of the Cause. If the Cause 
be Immanent or Permanent the Antecedent ,„man8niand 
may be afSrmed in the present tense or with- caSer^S'tm- 
out regard to protension. But if it be only l^ntTeSL.''"' 
a Transient Cause, as most occasional causes tiansicru miy 
are, its reality can be affirmed in the Conse- '•"^p"'- 
quent only in the past tense. Thus, " K there is day- 
light -we may say that the sun shines ; "—but " If there 
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is an explosion, we may say that there Kas tern, powder 
and fire."—" If there is email pox, we may say that 
the infecting virue has heen eommimicated to the sys- 
tem," 

396. I have said nothing thns far of the Quantity of 
auaniiir mid the Members of ttie Conditional. But as the 

Sembwa. Antecedent is the ground on which we affirm 
the Consequent, it is evident that no term which has 
not been used as a distributed terra in the Antecedent, 
may be used as a distributed term in the ConsecLuent. 
But for the most part terms are regarded as Continuous 
Wholes in Conditional Judgments. 

397. We have also spoken only of simple Catego- 
compiax and ricals as Members of the Conditional. But 

Me'iSra""^ll these Members may be either Complex or 
condiiioDBja. Compound Categoricals ; and as we have 
before seen the Compound may be regarded as Com- 
plex, and the Complex as simple Categoricals — only 
talcing care not to separate or omit any of the parts of 
the domplex term. 

Besides the above modes of compounding the 
Conditional, there are two others which deserve a 
mention. 

398. If we have two or more Antecedents, the Co- 
pulas of which are each independent of the Copulas of 

compomid ttie others respectively, and one Consequent, 
condiiionou. tjjg Copula ofwhich 19 affirmed on condition 
of the truth of all the Antecedents, we shall have what 
may be called a Gommound GondUional : thus, 
If AisBI . . -n. 
andlfAisC}^^^^' 
" If the Departed are cognizant of what takes place on 
earth, and if they retain the same feelings towards us 
as they had while they were here, they must sometimes 
be intensely pained by what they see in the course of 
life which we are now pursuing." 

399. Again we may have what is called a Con- 
conihinoiB ti'ivuous Conditional in which the Consequent 
Conditional., ^f the first becomes the Antecedent to the 
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second, and so on. Thns, " If A is B, A ia C. If A is 
C, A is D," &c. — " If God ie just He will ponieh the 
wicked. And if He pwnishea the wicked, surely they 
that blaspheme His Name will be signally eon- 
founded." 

SECTION XVL 

Of the JH^uncUve Judgjnents, 

Disjunctive Judgments have been defined to be 

those in which one of two Categorical Judg- Dmuncdve 

ments is affirmed to be true, on the ground J"Jsin«.ta- 

that the other is not true, 

400. This is called the Principle of Exdwled Mid- 
dle. It supposes two judgments so related E«iudej Mid- 
as that there is no other judgment in the ^'°- _ 
same matter, differing only in q^uantity and quality, or 
both, and being in a sense between them. 

401. Thus ff we take A and E, we have the subal- 
terns between them ; thus, Sfprif.'*'"" 

All A is B, 

NoAiaB; 
Now " Some A ie B," is less than " All A is B " 
(in alBrmative quantity), and more than " No A is B ; " 
since the latter has no affirmative quantity. In the 
same way " Some A is not B " stands between " No A 
is B," and " All A is E." 

402. Hence either of these Subalterns may be true 
while both the Universals in the same quantity are 
false. 

403. But if we take the Contradictones there le no 
such Middle Proposition ;— " Either All A is Bst^^^^ c«- 
B," or " Some A is not B,"— and " Either "=^'""'^'- 
No A is B," or " Some A is B." There is no iJiddle 
Proposition— no other Proposition in the same matter 
which can be ti'ue and both of these be false. 

404. The same will hold true of the Sub-contraries 
also. " Some A is B, an4 Some A is not B." B„ween su^ 
^bw both may be true— but there is no ™'«""^- 
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Hiddle Proposition between them ; so that if one he 
false, the other must he true. . , , -d 

405 Hence in the first place if we have two J^rp- 
i«fcT.i,™m.-n positions in the same matter, being either 

ii,efcrego,nff. Qo^tTadictories or Snh-contraries, we may 
affirm that one or the other of them is true, and 
conse(]^tiently we may' affirm one of them to he true on 
condition- the other is not. , 

406 Bat we may have Disjunctives m matter 
either partly or wholly different ; they all come back 
however, as we shall see, to the case just stated, ot 
either Contradictories or Sub-contraries. It will be 
necessary to investigate this relation a littie further. 

407 Since in nearly all cases of Disjunctive Judg- 
ments there is one term common to the members, we 

^ .. t. may call those terms, which are dmerent m 
T«™"- "^ each, for the sake of convenience, Ooord^7mte 

408. Any term and its privative being complements 
of each otiier in the proximate genus, must be contradic- 

P tiv^ sDd tones to each other m reference to any mdi- 
hh pAiMiieln vidual contained in that genus. If then we 
&|jrir|»n i^ave "A" and "non-A,^— as the two coor- 
•>''°'' dinate parts of a whole, — as X, and Z as an 

individual contained in that whole ; then " Z must be 
eitiier Aor non-A;" that is, it must be mcliided m 
one of the parts. But of course the part "non-A may 
be denoted by a positive term representing a coordinate 
species of X, just as well as by the privative " non-A. 
Hence making this substitution, we may have Z is 
either A or B." , . r, . ■ ' a- 

409 But again, if instead ot Z denoting an indi- 
vidual, we have any term denoting a class conipre- 

,f,, „„ bended also under X, tiien in one ot the 
,uiue« be « members of the Disjunctive it must be used 
K°be undiH- aa an undistributed term. Thus let " man ' 
Sb^r."" ""' be a whole, and " free " and " slave " the 
coordinate species;— let "Negro" be also a class com- 
prehended in "man," and we may say either all 
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Negroes are free," or " some Negroes are slaves ; 
or either " some Negroes are free ; " or " all Y 
are slaves." 

410. In the second' case we may have a 
whole, witli a property common to some of ■, 
the parts or individuals contained in that E^jLna"a""sub: 
whole. This property we may constitute ^°""- 

tJie Differentia of a species, and then divide the whole 
into parts in such a way that this property will be pre- 
dicable of some one part or of some thing contained 
in the whole which is not that part. Thus let " vege- 
tables " be such a whole, and " poisonous " such a 
property, and " cereals " a class of vegetables, then 
we may say, " Either cereals are poisonous, or some 
[vegetables] not cereals are poisonous." Or again, 
let " substance " be any logical whole, and " matter " 
one kind of substance, and we may say " either mat- 
ter, or something which is not matter, is eternal." 
Now suppose that substance which is not matter is 
" spirit," and we may say, " either matter or spirit is 
eternal." 

411. In this case, as in the preceding, oneofuisco- 
one of the coordinate terms must be undis- muJibe un.i'^ 
tributed in case they do not stand for indi- -Je eeoemi 
viduals. 

412. If there are more than two coordinate terras, 
they must be positive terms, and each denote more than n™ 
its part by differentia of its own. These ^o^n^'os. 
parts, how many of them soever there may be, may 
always be reduced to two, by taking any one as posi- 
tive, merging the Differentia of the others, and includ- 
ing them in the privative of the one assumed as positive. 
Thus the coordinate parts. A, B and C, may be reduced 
to two, as " A " and " non-A,"— or " B " and " non-B," 
in which case " non-A " includes " B and C,"— and 
*' non-B," " A " and " 0." 

413. The Divided Whole may be regarded as a 
logical, or a continuous, or a collective whole, .me amUxi 
and it may be the absolute whole, or only ^'^=- 
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6ome. aBSumed relative whole. When, however, it is 
but a relative whole, some means must begiven in the 
Proposition stating the Disjunctive, to fix the mind 
npon the limits of the sphere of the assumed whole. 
Time, " A wise lawgiver must either recognize the re- 
wards and punishments of a future state, or appeal to 
a Providence administering them in this.^' Herethe 
assumed whole is " wise lawgivers" and it is divided 
into two classes, — (1) those who appeal to rewards, &c., 
in the future life ; and (2) those who refer to a Provi- 
dence administering such rewards and punishments in 
this state of being. 

414. Instead of coordinate terms we may have one 
coordinate and the subordinates of the other, as in the 

coflrdinai* .nd following caso : " The earth is either eternal, 
facosriffie"' the work of chance, or the work of an intel- 
ligent Author." 

Here " the origin of things " is the logical whole. 
The first division, all things either had an origin or 
had none, i. e., " a/re etemat." But things that had an 
origin (the positive part, with reference to the whole) 
are divisible into two classes ; — (1) those that came by 
chance, and (2) those that had an intelligent Author. 
Hence the Formula above given: " The earth is either 
eternal (had no beginning), or (its beginning) is from 
chance, or from an intelligent Author.' 

415. But it is not necessary that the coordinate 
terms should denote coordinate parts of any division. 
The co5(djn»to ^hey cannot indeed he disparate parts, since 
»™»^™'^''!2 there is no necessity that any number of 
chet^whoio. disparate parts should include all that was 
comprehended in the Divided whole. Privatives, as 
well as Negatives, are always and only coordinates 
of thmr Positive. Bat while disparate parts do not 
Aiiemaie HpB- necessarily inchide all the individuals of a 

Sw^.tol^ Divided whole, Alternate Species do include 
"^Sva" jiid''" them all ; and more than that, they include 
^"nt-' some of them twice at least. Every indi- 

vidual must be contained in one of a set of coordinate 
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Bpeeies, and can be contained in no more than one. 
In Disparate Species or Parts the same individual may 
be contained indeed in several, but many may not be 
contained in any enumeration of Disparate Parts. Eiifc 
in Alternate Species, while no one may be omitted, 
many may be contained in several of the species, 

416. But although the sphere of two Alternate 
Conceptions is the same, the matter is not. TheMamrof 
Hence the Differentia of several Alternate ^S"'mt ^K 
Species is likely to have many points in ™™' 
common, and must have some that are not so. Now 
suppose an individual to have a property which we 
know to be a part of the Differentia of one or two Al- 
ternate Species, we can predicate these species of that 
individu^ disjunctively. Suppose we have a collection, 
consisting of portraits of poets and philosophers alone, 
this collection being one whole — poets and philoso- 
phers would be the Alternate Species, including all 
the individuals in that whole. But they are not Coor- 
dinate Species, since the same man may be both a 
poet and a philosopher, conceived of from different 
points of view. Hence of any one whcrae portrait we 
know to be in that collection, suppose it to be Cole- 
ridge, we may say, " Coleridge was either a poet or a 
philosopher. 

417. But finally there may be Disjunctives with no 
term common to tne members, as, " Either A is B, or 
C is D, or E is F," &c. It is hardly possible pi^„„,e» 
to enumerate the particular forms and rela- w'ii«™"™w- 
tions which the terms may asaume ; since these judg- 
ments, as in all preceding cases, must be parts of a 
whole, and reducible to an Excluded Middle. We must 
be able to show that there is no judgment except one 
of those enumerated, that will contain the truth which 
the Disjunctive is designed to afBrm. 

418. Thus if I wish to account for the diversaties in 
the human race, I may say, " Either they sprang from 
different origins," or "the diversities have been pro- 
duced by the influence of climate, mode of life," &c.,— 
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or " Grod must have interposed to produce the variety 
miraculously." Here the divided whole is " the origin 
of the diversities in the human family ; " and if the 
members of the disjunctive enumerate all the parts and 
species to which it can he referred, whether Coordinate 
or Alternate, one of them must be true. If not, there 
must be some other and Middle Judgment which may 
be true. 

il9. The Conditionals and the Disjunctives are 
cornpounded in two ways : 

(1.) A Conditional Antecedent with a Disjunctive 
t£™KS?s t tionsequent, as, " If A is B, A is either C or 
DiaunciiveJ. D." — " If the world had a beginning, it is 
either the work of an intelligent Author or the product 
of chance." 

(2.) We may have a Disjunctive Antecedent, thus, 
" If either A is B, or A is 0, A is D." This constitutes 
Diiemina. what is Called the Dn,EMMA — " If the patient 
either eats or abstains from food, he will die " (in the 
one case from the effects of the food, in the other from 
want of food), 

420. In stating Dilemmas it is not uncommon to 
omit the Consequent to the Disjunctive Antecedent, as 
being too obvious to need explicit mention. 

421. Since Disjunctive Judgments always affirm 
jiS&taMn- ^^^ ^^ *'^^ Members to be true, on condition 
jj^^d^nto Con- that no one of the others is false, we may 

always convert the Disjunctive into a Con- 
ditional by contra-position of one Member for an Ante- 
cedent, and using the other or others, if there be more 
than one, as Consequent ; thus, " Either A or B is C," 
therefore " If A is not C, B is O." 



SECTION XVII. 

Of the Grounds of Affirmation. 

422. The grounds upon which judgments are af- 
iSwi."^*^' firmed are reducible to three : — (1) the Prin- 
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ciple of Identity and Contradiction ; (2) Sufficient- 
Kiason, and (3) Exolnded Middle. 

(1.) The ili^t Principle is eometimes spoken ol as 
two, as in fact it is. . . 

(a) Where the terms are synonymous, or the judg- 
ment affirms the identity of the Subject and „ig,„ .t 
the Predicate. Such is the case ifl all Detim- *" - 
tions ; thus, a triangle is " a figure with three angles, — 
" a quadruped is an animal with four feet. 

m But there are some terms the rektion hetween 
which is so founded in the nature of the oh- priTidpig of 
iects for which they stand, that the relation - ■ ■ - 
cannot be denied without destroying the conception ol 
one or the other of these objects. Thus if we^ say, 
" eTCrv effect must have a cause ; " this is not a judg- 
ment of identity, for "effect" and ''cause' ape not 
the same. But the affirmation depends upon the prin- 
ciple of contradiction ; that is, if we say here is an 
effect without a cause," we at the same time deny that 
it is an effect. If we say that " this triangle has but 
two sides," we deny that it 18 "a triangle. . 

423. The force of this ground of affirmation IS well 
eshibited and tested by resolving the judg- toinuon- 
ment into a cognition with its modal. 

Thus in the Principle of Identity, we have Vic- 
toria is Queen of England," resolved into a cogmtion 
or term, it is " Tictoria Queen of Kngland." A^am, 
a "triangle has three sides,"— a "three-sided tn- 

iii. Or to try the principle of contradiction, " this 
effect lias no cause," becomes " a causeless effect ; — 
" this triangle has two sides only," becomes a two- 
aided triansle." In each of these cases the term and 
its modal are incompatible, and taken together consti- 
tute an impossibility. ... a, ^- ■ ii...i 

425. (3.) The second ground of affirmation is called 



Bummem came OT nujjtvifii^ ■"'^v'^- . ^ . . 

(al This ground assumes that there IS no suthcient 
ground or riason in the nature of the matter Itself. 
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If we say, " the Eartli exists," the will of the Creatoi 
peaaonof 18 considered as the ground of the reality of 
iieine. Jtg being. If we say, " all bodies gravitate," 

the will of the Creator is again considered tne ground 
of the reality of the truth which we affirm. Or if we 
speak of the acts of man, whetlier past, present, or 
future, his will is ccmsidered the sufficient ground of 
the reality of these acts, the ratio essendi. 

(b) The means hj which we know the reality, the 
raUo cognoscendi, may and generally are in fact quite 
REBaon of different from the ground of the reality itself, 
iooivuie. Take the reabty ot gravitation, for instance, 
the ground of the reality is me will of God ; but our 
means of knowing the reality are experience and ob- 
servation. The reality of the Positive Institutions of 
Christianity depends upon the will of God for its 
ground, but one means of knowing that reality is Eeve- 
lation, 

426. (3.) The third gro\ind of Affirmation is called 
Excluded Middle, the Excluded Middle. 

Between any Judgment and its Contradictory there 
is no Middle or Third Judgment. 

Hence in any case if we prove the falsity of one 
judgment, this becomes the gi'ouud for affirming its 
contradictory. 

427. Bet there is especially one class of Judgments 
which can be affirmed on no other ground than that of 
Excluded Middle. 

428. Such is the case with all affirmative Proposi- 
Afflmaavea tlons With ncgatlve Predicates, and all in 

piediiJIJ.'™ which the Predicate denotes infinitv. 

429. In proving a Preposition with, an affirmative 
Copula, we include the Subject in the sphere of the 
ptoofof NBga- Predicate, and this we do by showing that 

•*"='■ the Subject has the Essentia denoted by the 

Predicate. But if the Predicate be negative, it is de- 
noted by no matter of its own ; and we can include 
the Subject in the sphere of a negative Predicate only, 
by showing that it does not contain the Essentia of its 
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Positive. That is, we disprove the Proposition with 
the positive Predicate (A is B), and infer by Excluded 
Middle its contradictory that " A is non-B," which is 
at once resolved into " A is aot B." 

430. So also if the Predicate is infinite, aa " space 
is inflnite ; " we can afBrni or prove our own p,oof of ma- 
jadgment only on the ground of the falsity "'"'=■ 
of the contradictory, and by the principle of Excluded 
itliddle.* God, Eternity, and Space can have no bounds, 
therefore they are infinite. 

• I do not propose hero to fonch the qneation bctwean Sir WJUiaio 
Hamilton and Soheliinft and Coimn, with regard to our direct cognidon of 
tlie inSnite and unconditioned. I am not q>eakiiig of cognidon but of proof; 
the focmec in their phrnse is tha l\motion of the Reason, flie latter of the Uq- 
deTEtanding. 
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OF SYLLOGISMS. 



OlassificaMon oj 

431. A Judgment is called Inindtwe when tlie mind 
miuiiive judg- perceives and affirms the relation bet-ween 

meni!. two cognitions -when thej^ are brought toge- 

ther in consciousness, without the jntervention or aid 
of any other cognition. 

432. But it is not always the case that when two 
cognitions are thus broiight together in the eonscious- 

pimiu to In- neas, the mind affirms or denies any kind of 
tuiiion. agreement intuitively. It may be at a loss 

or in doubt. This doubt or inability to see the relation 
must be the resnlt of the limited nature of our faculties. 
No such donbt or hesitation can be felt by an onmi- 
eeient mind. 

433. If now we have two cognitions, A and B, and 
cannot see the relation between them, so as to eonsti- 

DeducitivB tute them into a judgment intuitively, we 
judsiuBnte. jjj^y ggg ^g relation between each one of 
them, and a third term, as C for instance. We may 
see that " A " is C, and that C is " B," and from Iheee 
two intuitive judgments we may have the judgment A 
is E, which m that case is called a Beauctme Judg- 
ment. 
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iSi, Thus all deductive judgments, which in fact 
make up the great ma^ of human knowledge Deductive 
and science, are based upon intuitive juc^- ed^S^'^nte 
ments as their premises, and may be resolved ""'■ 
back into such intuitive judgments. 

435. The term -whicn is thus brought in as the 
means of forming the two judgments is called the 
Middle Teem. And when there is but one widdio TenM. 
Middle term, the conclusion A is B is a Deductive judg- 
ment of the first degree, or but one st^ removed from 
the Intuitive. If, however, two such Deductive judg- 
ments become Premises to a Conclusion still further 
removed, there will have been more than one Middle 
term and more than two Intuitive judgments. The 
Deductive judgments, however, differ from each other 
only in the degree of remoteness from the primary In- 
tuitive judgments, which constituted the first elements 
in their deduction, 

436. The Deductive Judgment or Conclusion is 
never contained in or derived from one of the Mediu* infer- 
Premises alone by any process of Imme- =°'*- 
diate Inference. But it is deduced from the two Pre- 
mises by means of the Middle term, and is therefore a 
Mediate Inference. 

i37- By Syllogism we mean any combination of 
two judgments as Premises in such a way as syuomm de- 
that a third, different iu matter from either ""^ 
of them taken separately, results. The judgment so re- 
sulting is called the Conclusitm. 

438. Syllogisms are of three kinds ; Categoeical, 
CoNDinoNAi, and Disjunotive. They are sj iiobibbb di- 
Categorical when ah. the Premises are Cate- S^sbb. '""^ 
gorical ; Oonditional when one Premise is Conditional ; 
and if one Premise is Disjimotive, we call the sylio-t 
gisms Diminctvoe. 

439. But Categorical Syllogisms are still further 
susceptible of division, according as the caiegoncai 
Premises may be either purely Categoric, v&"^'™w n- 
Comparative, or Probable Judgments. ''^"™- 
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440. In the pure Categorical SyJlogism there are 
Pure catoeo- three Propositions, two Premises, and a Con- 

j eisms. gi^gJQjj^ gj^^ three distinct Terms. 

441. Of these Terms in the simplest and most natu- 
RBiadnn of ral Pormula (Barbara), one, as individual 

petnues" and or sub-species, IS included in the second as 
lion. " '""' "' a species, and then this second is included 
in the third as the Genus — in the Premises; and 
thus in the Conclusion the first is included in tlie 
third. 

442. Hence t]ie first, as its sphere is the narrowest, 
is called the Minoe term ; and the third, as its sphere 

KomctQtuio is the largest or most comprehensive, is 
'"™=- called the Majoe term ; the other is called 

the Middle term. The Minor and the Major terms 
together are called the Exteemis. 

443. But this order is not always observed ; and as 
in some syllogisms it is impossible to determine which 

LoMi, Minor, torm hfls the widest sphere, a more artificial 
Mgor Terns' denomination is given to the terms for ordi- 
nary purposes, by which the Predicate of the Con- 
clusion is called the Magor term, and the Subject of tlie 
Conclusion the Minor term. 

444. Hence the lifomvnal Minor Term, whether the 
real minor or not, is the real subject of the Syllogism ; 
and the Nominal Major is the real Predicate of the 
Syllogism, and the Syllogism is made for the purpose 
of proving the Major term as Predicate of the M^nor 
as its subject. 

445'. From this denomination of the Terms in a 
a the names of the Premises are derived. As 
eaof the cach tcrm must appear in two Propositions, 
riumi.Ej. a^jj^ ag j^g Minor and the Major appear in 
the Conclusion, the Middle term must be found in 
each of the Premises. The other term in each Pre- 
mise must therefore be either the Minor or the Major, 
and hence the Premise is called the Minor or Major 
Premise, according a& it contains the one or the othei- 
of the extremes. 
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Thns S is M, 
" M is P, 

" s is P. 

Here " S is M " is the Minor Premise, " M is P " is 
the Major Premise, and "S" and "M" are the Ex- 
tremes. 

446. It is usual in stating Fonnnla to state the 
Major Premise iirst. Li popular language, when we 
are speaking of an argument, it is usual to "PnnoLpie- 
call the Major Premise ^'■the Prmci^le" *""'"so™" 
i^)on which one argues; and the Minor Term "the 
Vase" or " the Instaaice, or " the Example" coming 
under it. 

447. The Conclusion until it is considered as proved, 
that is until satisfactory Premises have been a 
is called "iAs Question" and is considered 
as yet swi gmsstwne, or under inquiry. 

448. As a Question it may be stated in two forms, 
What is Sf And is 8, Pf 

449. In the former ease we are supposed not to 
know what is the Major term ; or in other aueBtkm .m 
words, we do not know the proximate genus Term.' '*'" 
to which it belongs, and consequently we are said to 
be in doubt about the Predicate, and the Question is 
concerning the Predicate. 

450. When the Question is in the other form, " Is 
S, P?" we have both terms given, and are aucstkuiof 
said to be in doubt about the Copula — or the ** cophIb. 
question is said to be concerning the Copula — ^not what 
is the Predicate, but whether it may be affirmed of the 
Subject or not. 

451. If the Question be concerning the Copula it is 
answered by some one of the Formula, which ■ auaiUons of 
we are about analyzing. But if it be con- il'^^'F^mSta! 
eerning the Major term, it can be answered Q„e,uoM of 
only by means of some one or other of the ^ws^'S?™ 
Methods of Investigation, treated of below, "^'''eaJi™. 
(Partn. Chap.n.)_ 

452. In Categoric P»rmula the question concerning 
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the Copula is determined by means of the Middle term, 
oiBce of iho which for this purpose is used in four differ- 
Middie Tam. gjjt; ^^jg :— (1) When the Copula is expres- 
sive of the identity of the terms in either or both the 
Premises ; (2) when it expresses a relation in Logical 
Fommiyi. Quantity ; (3) when one or both Premises 
are Comparative ; (4) when one or both are Probable 
judgments. 



Of Pure Categorical Syllogisms. 
I. Of the Figtiee of the Syllogism. 

453. We have already remarked that the Middle 
term by position is not always the Middle in Logical 
Quantity between the two extremes, and its office and 
effect depends very much upon its position. These 
different positions which it may occupy are four in 
Figure*. number, and are called the Pour Piguees, 

as follows : 

1st. 2d. 3d. 4th. 

M is P. P is M. M is P. P is M. 

SisM. SisM. MisS. MisS. 

Sis P. Sis P. 8 is P. Sis P. 

464. The Differentia of these Figures may be thus 
stated : 

In the First Figure the Middle term is Subject of 
Diflfereinia of thc Major Premise, and Predicate of the 
""*''*''""■ Minor. 

In the Second, it is Predicate in both Premises. 
" Third, it is Subject in both. 
" Fourth, it is Predicate of the Major and Sub- 
ject of the Minor. 

455. Prom this it appears that the Fourth Figure is 
only the inverse of the^First. 

456. This Fourth Figure has been objected to on 
jpuiu.^ Rfurs the ground Siat it is unnatural, and one 

which the -mind rebels. On the 
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other hand Professor De Morgan thinks it the most 
natural of any. 

457. But such considerations or arguments are of 
no force. The question is not what is pleas- Ans^sn. 
ing, but what is possible. The Subject or Minor term 
of an argument is generally fixed or determined be- 
yond our control by the circumstances and necessities 
of the case, and we are obliged to take the arguments 
as we find them. 

458. It has been claimed also that there is an 
" Unfigured Syllogism " by Mr. Thompson.* „„ u^gg^^ 
Thus " Copperas and sulphate of iron are sriiogismi. 
identical— sulphate of iron and sulphate of copper are 
not identical, therefore copperas and sulphate of copper 
are not identical." This he argaes is unfigured, because 
neither term in any one of the Propositions can be called 
either Subject or Predicate. But if a man speaks, he 
must speak of something, and that is " the Subject ; " 
he mast s&y somethmg of H, and tliat is "the Predi- 
cate." Thus the Proposition, " Copperas and sulphate 
of iron are identical, is precisely tantamount to either 
" copperas is sulphate of iron," or " sulphate of iron 
is copperas;" and either term would become Subject 
or Predicate, just according as the one or the other 
object was the subject of the conversation, 

469. It will be remembered that the Comprehending 
Sphere is always to be predicated of the compmhend- 
Comprehended Sphere in an Affirmative i"|h"ded''''"' 
Proposition, Thus, If A is comprehended where., 
in the sphere of B, we have A is B. Consequently 
"A" and "B" have spheres that are coincident to 
the extent of ""A's " comprehensiveness ; and all the 
matter included in the conception "B," is ascribed 
to every individual included in the sphere of " A." 

i60. Kor do we need to make any exception in 
favor of those Propositions in which the Subject and 

Thompson, however, is 
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the Predicate are Identical, or Alternate Conceptions of 
Identical tli6 same object ; as " common salt is chlo- 
Ejiherei. ride of sodium ; " — " Victoria is the Queen 

of England," In this ease the spheres of the Subject 
and Predicate are identical, indeed, but still the Sub- 
ject is included in the sphere of the Predicate as truly 
as a man is included in liis own skin. 

461. If, however, one sphere is excluded from an- 
other, as "A" from "B," then "B" is the pcdclicfltft 



, of " A " in a negative Proposition, and we 
""■"••'• have " A is not B;" and the spheres "A" 

and " B " have no individual common to both. 

462. And if both Premises ai-e Negative they wiU 
Boih suhereB give us the three spheres, possibly exclusive 
oo^iialon. "" of each other, though by no means certainly 
so. Hence we shall have no conclusion. 

463. This may be constructed thus : — ^— \ ^— \ 
Two circles, S and P, exclusive of each \zJ \zJ 
other ; this is read, " S is not P." Now 
suppose we have another sphere M, and we read, " M 
is not P," or conversely, " P is not M." We know 
from this that P is not m M, nor M in P, but whether 
M is included in 8 or not, we do not know. It may 
be or it may not for aught that appears. 

464. The First and Fourth Figures being but the 
Ijeprind^ converse of each other, we may construct 
FouiuiFiBureH. the Principle upon which their ^_p,r 
validity depends, thus three circles as fol- //wsN 
lows : — If S is in M it must be in P, and ( '^®/ ) 
some of P must be in S, V. .^ 

(1.) If now the Middle term is a species compre- 
hending another, as 8, and wholly comprehended in 
Affirmaiivo auother, as P, then S is comprehended in 
conciuHion., p^ ^^ conversely some part of P must be 
comprehended in S ; that is, " All 8 is P," and " Some 
P is S." 

(2.) But if the Middle term comprehends one Ex- 
treme, and is not comprehended in the other, then we 
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can have only a ISTegative Conclusion ; that fteta-an con- 
is, the Extremes have no part of their spheres and'™ u'rlh n- 
coincident. ' '""°'' 

(3.) Or suppose that the Middle term is in the 
larger circle and the smaller one is not in the Middle, 
then some part of the larger one must be out of the 
smaller one. 

465. But in the Second Figure the Middle term is 
Predicate in both Premises. p-:-.-.. -r.v. 

This we may coasti'uct as follows : — By 
one large circle M, comprehending two 
smaller ones S and P ; — S and P need not 
cut each other, although they may do so. 
They may also both be in M without being 
at all coincident witii each other. But the cindS™ "^o 
fact of their being both in M proves nothing ^'"'°'"' ^'"•'^■ 
with regard ta their being coincident. Hence we can 
have no AiSrraative Conclusion by necessity. 

466. If, however, either S or P is made coincident 
with M, then of course the other Extreme iftneMijjja 
cannot be included in M without being in ^^ ^^f'hS^ 
the other, and we may have an AiSrmative » •="n=i'«i<"'' 
Conclusion, 

46T. But if either S or P be in M, and the oUier be 
not in it — that is, if one Premise be negative, S and P 
cannot be coincident, and we shall have a I^"egative 
Conclusion. 

468. If the Middle term, whether species or indi- 
vidual, is contained in two others, tiiey must be coin- 
cident in part. 

We may construct this by three circles ^ — -v 
drawn as follows : — ^If the small circle M be r,-i=^^ 
in both the others, they must be coincident in NS^^ 
part, and have enough in common to include V y 



This explains the validity of the Affirmative Sylio- 

fisms in the Third Figure, But if the Mid- p,i„^;t,ieortha 
le term be wholly excluded from one of the '^"'•'^ yie>'f. 
circles, that part of the other in which it is contained 
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must be excluded from it also. But the Middle term 
must be excluded as a whole from one of the circles, 
or else th^ may bo entirely coincident, and a part of 
No Tiniveraai ^ bo excludfid from both. Hence we have 
SiT^Sd Fi^ o°ly ParUcula/r Conclusions in the Third 
Kure- Figure. 

469. It is also necessary that the Middle term be 
once distributed in the Premises. For 

(I.) In the First and Third Figures, when it is Sub- 
ject in the Major Premise, if it be not included as a 
whole in the Major term, or excluded as a whole, the 
Minor term may be included in the Middle without 
being included m the Mmor term, if the Premise is 
affirmative, or being excluded from it if it be negative. 

(2.) In the Second Figure, as we have seen, one 
Premise must be negative, and consequently the Mid- 
dle term will be distributed as Pi'cdicate of a Negative 
Premise. Or if either S or P become coincident with 
M, and we have an Affirmative Conclusion, it is be- 
cause in that case M or the Middle term becomes 
distributed ; and in the Fourth Figure the same rea- 
soning applies as to the First, only taken in tlie inverse 
order. 

470. It appears from the foregoing demonstrations, 
undistiibiiua that the Middle term must be once distri- 
buted ; that is, taken as a whole in one of 

the Premises. Otherwise we have the Mlacy In 
Form which is called Undisirihuted Middle. 

As an illustratioii of this Fallacy take tlie follow- 
ing: 

" Moral virtues are habits. 

'Skill in the mechanic arts is a habit. 
.■. SldH in the mechanic arts is a virtue." 
Poth Premises in this Syllogism are true. But 
there are "A«S*fe" of at least two different kinds — 
moral virtues being habits of one kind, and skiU in the 
mechanic arts habits of another kind. And since the 
term." Acjjiis," being the Middle term, is not distri- 
buted, the Major term is compared with one part of 
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what is inclnded in the Middle term — that is, one kind 
of habits — and found to agree with it ; and the Minor 
term is compared with the other part. 

11. Of the Moods of Stllogibms. 

471. The Mood of a Syllogiam is that which indi- 
cates the nature and order of the Proposi- ThoMwaof 
tions which constitute it. As any one ot the syiiogimu. 
Four Judgments may be the Major Premise, Minor 
Premise, or Conclusion, it is seen by permutation and 
combination that there may be sixty-four Moods. 

472. But by no means all of the sixty-four Moods 
are valid in any Figure, and of those that are p,pt«ii Moodj 
valid, not all are valid in all four of the ''^ 
Figures. Hence we must effect what is called an 
abscissio injmiti — that is, a continued cutting off of 
the several classes of invaUd Moods, until we get them 
reduced so aa to include none that are not valid. 

473. From the Diagrams and remarks upon them 
just given, it will appear with regard to the QiiaUty 
of the Conclusion, that 

(1.) If both Premises are Affirmative, and the Middle 
terih be once distributed, the spheres of the Qqauif-oiiha 
Extremes must be in part at least coinci- conciuB™. 
dent ; that ie, the Conclusion must be Affirmative also. 

(2.) If either Premise be negative, and the other 
affirmative, and the Middle distributed, then the Ex- 
tremes must represent contrary spheres ; that is, the 
Conclusion will oe negative. 

474. In regard to the Quantity of the Conclusion, 
the Rule is that "No term may be distri- anaTHJirofihe 
buted in the Conclusion, which was not dis- <3™'^'«"™- 
tributed in the Premises." Any violation of this Rule 
is a Fallacy in Form, and is called lUioit Pn 
may be of two kinds, Illicit Process of the 
Minor, and lUicit Process of the Ma^or. 

We have two cases in which the Minor term may 
be illicit in the Conclusion. 
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(1.) When tlie Mnor term is Subject : No more of 
ofiheMino. the Minor term can be either included in 
first case. qj. excluded from the Major by means of the 
Middle than is included in the Middle itself. 

(2.) When the Minor term is Predicate only that 
Second ceae. part of it which is coincident -with the Mid- 
dle, can be included in or excluded from the Major by 
means of the Middle ; or if the Minor term is excluded 
from the Middle, then no more of it is excluded from 
the Major by means of the Middle than is excluded 
from the Middle itself — this will be seen from the 
preceding Diagrams. 

475. As Affirmatives do not distribute the Predi- 
NouucEioftho cate, there can be no Hiicit Process of the 
"■^dii'S™." Major, except when there is a Negative 
Conclusion, 
'ji^rl' "^ ""^ *76. We may have two cases : 

(1.) When the Major term is Predicate. If the 
Premise is Negative the Major term is of course dis- 
pirrtca«. tributed. But if the Premise is Affinnative, 
then the Major term as Predicate must be taken as a 
whole ; and as such it can comprehend nothing which 
is not in the Middle term. But if it be not taken as a 
whole, the Minor term may be in that part of the 
Maior whicb is not occupied by the Middle term. 

Thus let us have a large circle P, includ- v 

ing M and something more. Thus S may /Y^YX 
be in the part of P, not occupied by M, I ^^ 1 

without being in M, thus we may have ; V y 

MisP, 

S is not M, and S may or may not be P. 

(2.) But in the second case if the Major term is 
second case. subJect in the Premise, it must be wholly 
included in M, or S may be in that part of it which 
is not included in M. 

Thus let us have a large circle M, and 
another P only part included in it. Then 
8 may be in the part of M which is not in- 
cluded in P. 
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Then we have Some P is not M, 

SisM, 
and 8 may or may not te P ; 
Or suppose some in P only is in M and the rest not, 
and then we may have — Some P is M, 

8 is not M, 
in this case too, S may be or may not be P. 

477. From what has heen eaid, it will appear, 

1. That if both Premises are negative, pi,ecin<miot 
we can have no Conclusion. vBiidiU'. 

3. If one Premise is negative the Conclusion must 
be negative. 

3. If both Premises are affirmative the Conclusion 
must he affirmative, 

i. The Middle Term must be distributed in one of 
the Premises ; and 

5. No Term may he distributed in the Ocincluaion, 
which was not distributed in the Premises.* 

"478. By the First of these Kulee the sixteen Moods 
with negative Premises are excluded from The First ei- 
being valid in any Figure. By the Second, ^J^J, ''"*™ 
the sixteen with one negative Premise and second, sii- 
affirmative Conclusions ; and by the Third, "*" """^• 
the eight with affirmative Premises and a „%e'.'^' ''*"' 
negative Conclusion, 

479. By the Fourth and Fifth combined, all those 
Moods in which both Premises are particu- FourihAFifui, 
lar, are excluded ; since if both are particular ^"^ 
(and one must be affirmative), there can be but one 
term distributed in the Premises— and if both Pre- 
mises are affirmative, there will be none. In this 
case there will be undistributed Middle. But if one 
Premise is negative the Conclusion must be so too, 



DiEtribnas Medium : neo quartns terminus sAsit 
Uliraque nee proemissa negaus, nee particnlans : 
Sectetur partem Conolusio detoriorem : 
Et ntm distriljuat, iM cum PraenuBaa, negetve, 
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and then we shall have either Illicit Process of the 
Major or Undistributed Middle. 

480. By the operation of the same rules, Fourth and 
attnioie. ^ Fifih, it will be found that if one Premise 
be particular there can be no universal Conclusion. 
(Ist) Suppose the conclusion to be A ; in order to that, 
the Premises must be both affirmative — and with one 
of them, Particular Affirmative — there will be but one 
term distributed in the Premises, if that be the Minor, 
we shall have midistributed Middle, and if the Middle 
we shall have illicit of the Minor, (3d) Suppose the 
conclusion to be E, one Premise must be negative, and 
all three terms distributed in the Premises. But there 
are no Premises that fulfil this condition, except A 
and E, and and E. But O and E are both negative, 
and can have no conclusion ; A and E are universal, 
and therefore do not come under this rule. 

481. By the same reasoning it will be found that 
lEo. lEO will involve an Blicit Process of the 
Major in all the Figures.* 

482. The eleven valid Moods are — AAA, AAI, 
Bieve. valid. AEE, AEO, All, AOO, EAE, EAO, EIO, 
lAI and OAO. 

483. Not all of these, however, are valid in each 
of the Four Figures which we have just described. 

III. The Application op Moons to the Figukes. 

484. In the First Figures (1) if the Major Premise 
j*ppUcBiion of be particular we can have no Conclusion— 

FiHiFis=«- for {a) if the Minor be Affirmative we should 

• The Moods excluded Ijy tteae Enlaa are : 

By the First— EEA, EEE, EEI, EEO, EOA, EOE, EOL EOO, OEA, 
OEE, OEI, OEO, OOA, OOE, 001, and 000— (16). 

By the Second- EAA, EAI, AEA, AEI, EIA, En, lEA, lEI. OAA, 
OAI, AOA, AOI, OIA, Oil, lOA, lOI— (16). , , , -, 

By the Third— AAE, AAO, AIE, AIO, lAE, lAO, IIE, 100— (8). 
By the Fonrth and FiM— (1) OIE, 010, lOE, IIA, in, UO— (6). 

" " (3) AOE, OAE, UA, lEE, AIA, EIE— fei. 

" fsjiEO-Cl). '^ 

In ail 16 + 16 + 8 + S + 6 + 1 = G8. 
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have an undistributed Middle ; and (S) if Negative, the 
Conclusion must be Negative also, and that would in- 
volve an Illicit Process of the Major. 

(2.) If the Minor be Negative there can be no Con- 
clusion ; for the Major Premise would have to be 
Affirmative, and that would involve an Illicit Process 
of the Major. 

Hence in the First Figure the Major Premise must 
be A or E, and the Minor A or I, and we siivaiid-Rmr 
may have AAA, AAI, EAE, EAO, AH, '""^■ 
EIO. 

But as AAI and EAO have partienlai- conclusions, 
when we might have from the same Premises an uni- 
versal one, tliey are useless and so dismissed from fur- 
ther consideration. 

i85. These Four Syllogisms are called Barbara, 
Cda/rent, Darii, and Ferio.* wames. 

i86. In the Second Figure. If both Premises are 
Affirmative we can have no Conclusion ; second Fignie. 
since the Middle term, being Predicate in both, would 
be undistributed, 

* As eisiaples we may have tlie following : 

Sarbara. " Those wlio derive benefit from eveiy eseiiion of Hieir indus- 
try, lire more likely to be indastjioQe than laborers employed by tiia day. 
Journeymen who worfc by the piece derira benefit from emry esertion of 
their industry ; therefore journeymen who work by the piece are more 
likely to be industrious than laborers employed by &e day." 

C^areat. " No real hardship upon individuals should be authorized by 
legislati™ enaotmeoti The impress of sailors is » real tiardsbip upon indi- 
viduaLa, therefore tbe impress of saHora should not be authorized by legis- 
lative enactment." 

Darii. "Eveiy thing nhich obstructs the free course of juatioe dESBrres 
the reprobation of the virtuous. There are modes of enforcing the strict 
letter of the law which obstruct the free course of justice ; therefore there 
are eome modes of enforcing the strict letter of the law which deserve the 
reprobation of Iha virtiious. 

Ferio. " Those who endura dangers and face death merely for tbe sake 
of acqniring glory to themselves, without being influenced by any desire to 
benefit their country, are not possessed of true fortitude. But it cannot be 
denied that some of the hemes of antiqnily endured dangers and faced 
daath, merely for the sake of acquiring glory to themselves, ivithout being 
influBuoed by anij deare to bencSt their country. Consequeatly several of 
Qie heroes of antiquity were not possessed of true fartitttde." 
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And if tlie Major Premise be Particular there can 
Conclusion, since that would involve an Illicit 
of the Major. 

Hence we have in the Second Figure— AEE, AEO, 

^six^vaiid-jbut EAE, EAO, EIO, and AOO. But AEO 

and EAO have particular Conclusions when 

we might have univereal, and hence they are diamissed 

487. It will he ohserved, that all the Oonclnsione 
condfsta^a!''" ii^ tliis Figure are Negative. 

488. The four valid and useful Syllogisms in the 
EiamoieB. Figure are called Cesa^e, Camestres, Festmo, 
and Sa/roko. 

489. In the Third Figure there can be no Universal 
Third Figare. Conclusion — for in order to such a Conclu- 
sion both Premises must be Universal ; but if both are 

No univeraai AfflrmativQ, the Minor term will be undia- 
coDDiosions. tributed, and hence a Universal Affirmative 
would be Illicit of the Minor ; and if the Minor be 
Negative the Major Premise must be Afhrmative, and 
that would give an liHcit Process of the Major in a 
Negative Conclusion. And for the same reason there 
can be no conclusion if the Minor Premise be a Nega- 
tive. 

490. Hence in the Third Figure we can have only 
8i«v^ido^.H. AAI, AH, EAO, EIO, lAI and OAO. 

* For examples take the following : 

Cesare. " No consoientioua person wilfully Tiolates a solemn engagement. 
Efeiy oarelesB olBrgjman wilfnUj violates a floleom engagemenl; ; lEereforo 
no oareleaa clergymait is a conseieutious person." 

Came^rea. " All .Uiose who are qoaMed for sea-service tnnat possess 
some knowledge of the arts of navigation. Mere inland watermen do not 
possess any knowledge of ^e artfi of navigaljon ; therafore mere inland 
watermen are not quslJSed for aea^seryice." 

/Wino. "No man of foimd sense csn despise the study of the olaesica. 
Some modem pretenders to literature do, however, despise the study of the 
olaasics ; therefore some of the modern pietendefs \a literature are not men 
of sound sense." 

BasiM. " All the fised stars emit light from themselves. Yet there are 
some of the haayenly bodies which do not emit light from theqisalTea ) 
therefore some of the heavenlj bodies are not fised stars." 
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The SIX Syllogisms of the Third Figure are Dara^U, 
Disa/mis, Daiiai, FAamton, Bokwrdo-, and i^'eriso.* 

491. In the fourth IHgure, with A for Major, we 
must provide for the distribution of the Mid- fouhh Fieure. 
die terra in the Minor Premise by making that Premise 
Universal. If then the Minor Premise be A, we may- 
have I for Conclusion (A would be illicit of the Major). 
If the Minor Promise be E, we may have E and O 
for Conclusions. But is useless. Hence AAI and 
AEE. 

With E for Major Premise the Minor must be 
affirmative. If A, we have O for Conclusion (E would 
be illicit of the Minor). If it be L we have O also for 
Conclusion. Hence EAO and EIO. 

With I for Major we must have A for Minor to dis- 
tribute the Middle, and hence I is t3ie only Conclusion, 
Hence lAI. 

With for Major we must have a negative Con- 

* Esamplaa : 

Darc^. " To be ashamed of one's birth, profesBion, or rank in life, bus 
been represented as tie fault of modesty— whereas in reality it ja a symp- 
tom of pride ! 80 fliat even tliat which is a symptom of pride has been repre- 
sented as the result of modes^." 

JXtami. " Some praoSoes which the divine law hUowb are tmder parti- 
cular citenmataneeB inexpedient. All praoticas which the divine law allows 
however are in themSBlves oonsislent with holiness ; therefore some things 
which are in themselves eoneislent with holiness are under particular cir- 



DaSd. " Every Mnd of pride is wholly inconastent with the spirit of 
relirion. Yet there are eev^ liinds of piade which are highly commended 
by the world, therefore there are feelings highly commended by the worid 
which are wholly inconsiet^nt with the spirit of Hue religion." 

Fflaptai. "No conspiracies against the liberty of the country lay aay 
just obligation on the oonscienoe. All such conspiracies, however, have the 
nature of contracts ; hence some contracts do not lay any just obligation 
upon the consdence." 

Bokanlo, " Some compositions of an imitative naturo, calculated by sub- 
Hmitv of idea imd beauty of diction to espand and delight the mind and to 
excite every noble passion, are not written in verse. All snch compositions, 
however, are called poeroe ; therefore some worts jnsHy called poems, are 
not written in verse." 

Feriso. " No projndioes are compatible with a atat« of 
some prejudices are innoeenl; therefore some innocent thing 
pati^la with a state of perfection." 
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elusion, -which would involve an Illicit Process of the 

Hence in the Fourth Figure we have AAI, AEE, 
FL««,MF»™.. EAO, EIO, and lAI. 

492. Tlie five valid and useful Syllogisms in the 
Fourth Figure are, Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, 
Fesmo, and Fredson.''' 

49S. Of the Eleven valid Moods, we have AAA 
Recapituiaiiod. valid oulv in the First Figure ; AAI in the 
First, Third, and Fourth, hut useless in the First; 
AEE valid in the Second and Fourth ; AEO in tiie 
Second and Fourth, hut useless in both ; AH valid in 
the First and Third; AOO in the Second; EAE in 
the First and Second ; EAO in all, but useless in the 
First and Second ; EIO valid in all Figures ; lAI in 
the Third and Fourth ; OAO in the Third. 

494. In the whole, then, we have Nineteen valid 
NireuenvaKd and useful elementary Forms in Pure Cate- 
sjuiuisina. gorical Syllogisms; — their names have al- 
ready been given. But for the convenience of remem- 
bering, especially for those who understand Latin 
Prosody, they have been arranged into the following 
lines : 

BArbArA, OElArEnt, BArH, FErlOque, j)«V^ ; 

OEsAi-E, CAniEstrEs, FEstInO, BArOkO, sernn- 

. ^^^ertia, DArAptI, DIsAmIs, DAtlsI, FElAptON ; 
BOkArdO, FErlsOn habet : QuaHa insv^er addit 
BrAmAntIp, CAmEnEs, DImArls, FEsApO, FrE- 
slsOn. 

* Examples : 

Sramatit^. " AU diamonds conHst of carhoii— Tint all carbon ia oom- 
bnstible ; Iharefore some comlniatible eobatano=s ore diamonds." 

Camaies. "All the planeta ate opaque bodies, No opaque bodies are 
capable of transmitting light iu aj^ otiier way than by reflcotiouj tlierefore 
bodies oapabhi of tranemitting light in other wajs than hy refleotion are not 
plMiets." , , 

Dimaria. " Some of the inhabitants of tha sea have antennae and horny 
jointed legfK-but ah animals of this description ore insects ; therefore some 
insects are inhabitants of the sea." 
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The vowels printed in capitals will be i 
as indicating the Mood of the Syllogism, and the con- 
sonants besides making out the words serve another 
purpose, to be explained by and by. 



Of Indirect ConcLuskms. 

495. There h^ sometimes been reckoned a class of 
Jndirect Itfoods, but this is unnecessary ; indiiectMooda. 
since all that are reckoned as Indirect Moods are merely 
some one of the Direct Moods with the Premises trans- 
posed. 

Thus for example, All B is A, 
Ko C is B, 
.•.Some A is not C. 
This is simply Fesapo with the Premises transposed, 
and the Indirect Conclusion, 

i96. An Indirect Conclusion is one in which the 
order of the terms of the Direct Conclusion mihea cod- 
is inverted, so as that the Subject becomes ^^Sf^e"™!- 
Predicate, and vice ■oersa ; and an Indirect """■ 
Conclusion is valid when (1) it does not change the 
quality of the Direct Conclusion ; nor (2) distribute 
any term in the Indirect Conclusion which was not 
distributed in the Premises. 

497. It is worth while to notice, however, that in 
most cases we may have an Indirect Concloeion as well 
as the Direct.* Thus — -Barbara : 

?feajm. " No vica is to 1]e admitted as a Bpeeiss of celasation soiled to a 
ChrieSan. Every ^leeica of relaxation suited to a Christian consists of a 
cessation from ordinary occupations. WherefoCB tliete are cessations from 
ordinary oconpations "which are not viefl.*' 

JVeaMon. " No fallaeionB argument is a lagitimato mode of persnaaion. 
Ajid some legitimate modes of persuasion fail of seouiing aoquieaoeace ; 
therefore Eome arguments which fail of securing aciiiiiflscence are not fal- 

•■ In fact it -will be scan that all tlie Conolusions in ^e Fourth Figure 
are but the Indirect Conclusion from the same Premises, regarded (by oon- 
dderiag the Major term as Minor, and vice rena) as in the First Fignra." 
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All Y 18 X, 

„ - "" All Z is Y, 

.'. All Z is X— or indirectly, Some X is Z. 
B amantip gives a more important Indirect Oon- 
cl sonfitill: 

All X is Y, 
All Y is Z, 
.-. Some Z is X— or indirectly, All X is Z. 
In the Direct Conclusion the Major term appeara 
as undistributed in the Conclusixjn, -whereas it was dis- 
tributed in the Major Premise. . 

498. Besides the above-named nmeteen bjUogisms, 
any other of the valid Moods may have an ■mcimiial 

incfdenui™ vaHdity, if its terms are so distributed either 
lidSf. "" ' ■jjy signs or the nature of the terms, or of the 
matter of the judgment as to secure us against Undis- 
tributed Middle and EKcit Process. 

499. Again, if we have two affirmative Premises m 
Anaiosypiov. tLo Second Figurc, both extremes are in the 

F%<^- ^"""^ same category— the Middle term ; and then 
they must each of them have the Essentia of the concep- 
tion which the term denotes. . They have therefore so 
much inatter in common— that is, so many points of 
identity, and consequently there is an analogy between 
the Extremes. 

SECTION IV. 
Of the Conversion of Syllogisms. 

500. It has been thought that aU Mediate Inference 
could be reduced to the celebrated Dictum of Aris- 

AtisiMia'. totl^j called the Dictum* de Omni et JHfuUo ; 
Diet™. that is, " Whatever may be predicated of a 

• Arietofle appears to have thonght that all Mediate Inference could te 
reduced ta this one Camra, And so bj Conrersion it can. But later writ- 
erB have ^ven us diOtt for each of the other Figures (Xambert, NeueB 
Oiganon, Part I. ch. i, § 232). 

That foi' the Second Figure is called the IXavm de Daierso ; It a cer- 
t^a attribnta can be predicated (affirmatively or negatively) of every 
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class [the Middle term], may be predicated as Major 
term of whatever is comprehended in that class, as a 
Minor term ; and conversely whatever may be denied 
of that class may be denied of whatever is compre- 
hended under it." 

601. This is substantially the same as the first 
Axiom of Mediate Inference which we have given 
(464); and to prove that all cases of Mediate Inference 
can be reduced to it, various expedients have been de- 
vised for reducing the Syllogisms of the Second, Thii'd, 
and Fourth Figures to ^llogisms in the same matter 
in the First Fignre. 

502. If this were the only object to be gained in the 
Eeduction of Syllogisms, as it is called, it ohjecu of rs- 
would hardly be worth the time and pains ^•^^"^■ 
which it costs, since the other axioms given above are as 
primary and as satisfactory as the Dictum of Aristotle 
itself. But there is a further practical importance in 
the Reduction of Syllogisms which makes it worth 
our while to examine the laws and processes by 
which it can be done. Such is the nature and imper- 
fections of language that we cannot always express our 
judgments exactly as we would, and many an expres- 
sion which suits ail the requirements of Logic, fail to 
meet the demands of Rhetoric. 

603. In order to effect this Reduction or Conver- 
sion, we need to resort to Conversion, Per- Mcsnsofc™- 
mutation, and Transposition of Premises, one '■^"''"'■ 
or the other of them, and sometimes more. 

member of a dasa — aoy eutijeot of wMoh it cannot be bo predicated doss not 
belong to that class." 

The TbM Figure (1) Bidam cfe Exem^ .- " If a certdn atlribnta can 
be afBrmed of any portion of tbe members of a elssi, it is not incompnljble 
mtli the distinutiva attributes of that elasa ; ' — and (2) the Dktma de Excepto: 
" If a cartidn ttttribnto can be deniad of any portion of the members of a 
olasa, it ia not insaparable from the distinofive attributes of that class." He 
also gives what he caUa a Dictum for the Fourth Figure, which he calls 
the XlktiBa lie liedpmco. But it is hardiy worth qxioting. The Fourth Figure 
is at best but an inverse of the First, and depends upon the same Principle 
inTerted. For the atiove quotations I am indehled to the Oiford editioa of 
Aldrioh, 1849, pp. 73 and 80. 
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Conversion and Permutation of Propositions have 
already been sufficiently explained. 

504. Transposition consists merely in changing the 
TtainptwWon relative position of the Premises ; thus, for 

M is P, 1 T, ,1 . ) S is M, 

SisM/r^^^^'^^^^HMisS, 
.-. S is P, .-. S is P. 

This it will he observed is not changing the Syllo- 
gism from one Figure into another. It is merely writ- 
Mg the Minor Itemise first instead of the Major. Sir 
William Hamilton says that this was generally done 
for several centuries after Aristotle. And we shall see 
by and by that in practice, where we are guided by 
instinct and common sense, with no regard to logical 
Formulffi, we usually state the Major Premise first 
in the Deductive Methods, and the Minor first in the 
Inductive Methods. 

505. But as the transposition changes neither the 
quantity nor tlie quality of the Premises, nor yet the 
relative position of any of the terms in regard to the 
laws of the distribution of terms by Position, it can 
have no eff'ect upon the concluding force of the Pre- 
mises, 

506. In these cases we obtain tlie result in three 
DiiferBni fwnu different forms — we may get (1) the same 
Bun*" ^°'"^'" Conclusion in the Converse as in the Expoaita ; 
or we may get (2) one from which that is derived as 
an Immediate Inference ; and we may get (3) a Con- 
clusion contradictory to that of the Exposita, but false ; 
from which of course the truth of that in the Exposita 
is inferred immediately. 

607. It is with reterence to this process of Conver- 
sion of Syllogisms, that the Consonants used in the 
sienHicaiionof uames that have been given to them are 
!^'™Broe. JTf selected ; tjie Vowels are used to indicate 
syiio8]>in>. tjjg Mood. But the Consonants indicate the 
processes and means of converting them into Syllo- 
gisms in the First Figure. 
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All bes-inning with B, can be proved ,,. ^-. — - 

(I " "0 " " Oelarent. 

It 11 (I D^ " " " " Darii. 

11 a 11 -^ " " " " Perio. 

The steps to be taken are indicated as follows : 

» m^' denotes that the Premises are to ^m^.««ispo8f» 
be transposed, , r, n ■ . 

" s " denotes that in order to reduce a Syllogism to 
the First Figure, the Proposition signified :.,,. „„„,„« 
by the vowel before the 8 is to be converted """''■ 

^""mis the Minor Premise in Oameatres— No Y is Z, 
is to be converted into No Z is T. .:,.,,, ^t, 

" » " denotes tliat the Proposition indicated by the 
vowel before it, is to be converted by limita- -r^^^^x^ 
tion, or p&r acddens. , , __ 

"Jfc'^occnrs in Baroko and Eokardo only, ihese 
are reduced to Barbara by what is called redmUo ad 
impoesibUe. The reduction Js effected by '„*:;„'Sr™r? 
substituting the contradictory of tlie Concln- con=i«=»». 
Biott for tte Premise, indicated by the vowel inune- 
diately before the «^," and proceeding as before* to 
this way we get a Conclusion contradictory to the Pr^ 
mise for which we have substituted the contradictory ot 
the old Conclusion. If now the new Oonclnsion is false, 
or absurd, or impossible, the old one must have^been 
true "We are in fact proving that the Conclusion is 
0, by the indirect method of proving that it cannot 

^ 'in the course of these reductions, it will be 
ved that the terms undergo several rela. cha..s= <.f 
changes, so that Major becomes Minor, ■ 

md vice mrm. In that case the name of the byl- 
loffismends in "s" or "^,"-as "Camenfs, "Bra- 
mantip." The Middle term also m Baroko and Bokartlo 
becomes one of tlie Extremes. 

• These rales have been espresied in the followingUnes ! 
a Yult aimplioitor yerti ; J" vera per aooi- 
if THlt transponi ; Xper impossibJe Unci. 



tive el — 
&c., and 
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,509. When in the course of the Conversion or Ee- 
dnction of Syllogisms we get a Conclusion in the same 
ottmtm Quality as that in the Ejrooeita Syllogism, 
Beduotion. jijg pi'ocess has been c&iiea Ostenswe Reduc- 
tion. But if the Conclusion be in the opposite quality, 
Raduetio Bd the Keduction is called Meductio ad Impos- 
Absuiiiuin. 8ihUe, or Eeductio ad Ahswrdwm. 

510. As examples in Ostensiye Kednction, I will 
BiampiBs. give only a few, as follows : 

C'esare to Celwr&nt. 

No X is Y, s. No T is S, 

c«E«,. All Z is Y, the Minor stands, All Z is Y, 
.-.NoZisX, .-.NoZ isX. 



All Y IS X, the Major stands. All Y is X, 
i. AUYisZ, p. Some Z is Y, 

.-. Some Z is X, .-. Some Z is X. 



^ra/mcmti/p 

All X is Y, ) j All Y is Z, 

All Y is Z,J '^^ I Ail X is Y, 

■, Some Z is X, ,-. Some X is Z, p Some Z is X. 

Felapion to Ferio. 

No Y is X, No Y is X, 

. All Y is Z, p. Some Z is Y, 

■. Some Z is not X, .■. Some Z is not X. 

Fresiaon to Ferio. 

No X is Y, 8. No Y is X, 

Some Y is Z, s. Some Z is Y, 

■. Some Z is not X, .*■ Some Z is not X. 
511. Se^flictio ad TmmossiMle is effected by r 
' " ' '" \ and Maol ' ■•■""■' " 



Thus if we have in Baroko : 
Every star is fixed. 
Some luminous bodies are not fixed. 
.-. Some luminous bodies are not stars (such for in- 
stance as planets, meteors, &c.) 
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Let TIB substitute for this Minor Premise the contrar 
dictory of the Conclusion and we shall have : 
Every star is fixed. 
All luminous bodies are stars. 
.', All luminous bodies are fixed. 
But this Conclusion is false, consequently the Mi- 
nor Premise of the first Syllogism, Baroko, its contra- 
dictory, is true. And if that Premise is true (the 
Major Premise also), the Conclusion is irrefragable. 
In the same way we may test Bokardo. 

512. Or again, we may reduce Bokardo by contra- 
position of the Major to Ferio ; thus, Batoko «. 
^ AH X is Y, '^"■■ 

Some Z is not Y, 
.-. Some Z is not X. 
All X is Y, we may state by contra-position and 
conversion in E.— No non-Y is A, then we have as 
before, Some Z is not Y or non-Y, 

.-. Some Z is not X, 
which gives us the same conclusion in Ferio as we had 
in Baroko, t. ■■ v 

513. Again, we may reduce Bokafdo to Dam, by 
permuting, and converting, and transposi- ^.katdo lo 
tion, as follows : 

Some slaves are not discontented. But 
AU slaves are wronged. 
.-. Some who are wronged are not discontented. 
We may have : 

All slaves are wronged. 
Some not-discontented persons are slaves. 
.-. Some not-disconteuted are wronged. 
51i. Tbis process of Beductio ad Irapossibile may 
be appUed to all Syllogisms, as well as to ■ p,^^, ,ppii- 
Baroko and Bokardo, on the ground that if « " " 
we substitute for any given Premise the contradictory 
of the Conclusion, we shall obtain for a new Conclusjou 
the contradictory of the Premise ; or its contrary, m 
which, of course, the contradictory is included. 
6* 
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Thus Barbara, to Boka/rdo. 

All Y is X, ) by contra-poei- ( Some Z ia not X, 
la^^*" All Z 18 y, [ tion of the Con- \ All Z is Y, 

.-. All Z is X, J elusion becomes ( ,-. Some Y is 
notX. 
Thus from Celarent we may have Disamis in the 
Third Figure, and Festino of the Second. 

c„^„, Ko Y is X, Some Z is X, or, No Y is X, 
^f'^S. AH Z is Y, All Z is Y, Some Z is X, 

■»■ .-. No Z is X, .-. Some Y is X, .-. Some Z is not Y. 

515. It is often very important in general discus- 
sions to disembarrass ourselves of the details of Mood 
and Figure, and speak of Terms and Premises in the 
roost general way ; even where the Differentia of the 
Figures would require, if they were recognized at all, 
a very iroportant modification of our statement. 

516. For this purpose wg always consider an argu- 
omiBBjqn of ment, unless othei-wise expressly stated, as 

K ™ "' " made in the First Figure, and when we speak 
of the Major Premise we mean that which either is 
the Major in the First Figure, or that which would 
become the Major if the Sj'llogism were converted into 
that Figure. And for the same purpose we consider 
all Negative Propositions as Affirmative with Nega- 
tive Predicates, as we have a right to do. And hence 
we may always speak of that term which either is or 
would become on conversion of the Syllogism into the 
First Figure the Predicate of the Conclusion, as the 
Major term. If the Conclusion be affirmative that is the 
Major term, and if not we substitute for the Predicate 
of the Negative Conclusion it? connoted negative or 
privative, which of course becomes a Major to the 
others. 

517. This may, perhaps, be thought to indicate a 
BB^^a "" l*''*sene8S and uncertainty with regard to the 
boutTeims. whole nomenclature of Mood and Figure, 
which does not exist. But we have to take an argu- 
ment for the most part as we find it. And as it thus 
stands, it is no matter of choice or uncertainty which 
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are the Major and Minor terms hy position. But to 
avoid the perplexity and the prolixity of continued 
repetition or detail, we may avail ourseivee of the fact 
that all the Syllogisms may ho reduced to the i^'irst 
Figure ; that is, the fact that with the same matter as 
that given in the Premises, we may prove the same 
Concuision in the First Figure, and thus adopt the 
siraplicity and brevity of discussion which there would 
be if there were only the one Figure. 

SECTION V. 
Of Complex Syllogisms. 

518. We have thus far in the investigation of the 
laws and formola of Syllogiems spoken only of the 
Simple Categoric Syllogisms. Although this is the 
simplest and primary formula, we bat sel- g^^^ ^^^j, 
dom meet with them in practice. In nearly pure and e™- 

'-,.,■,, . -^ [lie PoimuJas. 

every ease one or more oi the terms is com- 
plex. Hence a Syllogism in which one or more terms 
has a modal, is called a Complex Syllogism. 

519. Strictly speaking the simple term can be 
nothing more than a single word ; * which is simple Temu. 
either a noun, an adjective, or a verb in the Infinitive 
Mood. In adjectives I include participles used ad- 
jectively, 

520. But it often happens that several words are 
used as the definition of^ a term instead of Dcfiniiim ar 
the tenn itself. Thus we have the term » '^™- 
H"egro — ^but iastead of it we may use its definition in 
any case— as " men with da/rh skins a/nd wooUy havt^^ 
&c. Now suppose that we had not the word " Negro " 
at all. In that case we should be obliged to use its 

• This must depend, however, somewhat upon the genius of a langnwo. 
Perhaps the only exception, the only one that I have noticed in the Engliui, 
is in flioae words whieh answer to the Aristotelian category " uSero." We 
gay a man is " in the honse," — " on the gronnd," &c., &rc. We liave not 
In this reqieot any thing oorreBponding to tha Greek b ' -"— "- -- 
kyfihii, SmoBi, Sbtt. 
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definition whenever we wish to use tlie conception as a 
term at all. 

531. This is precisely the ease with regard to a 
HeMMUrftrii. large part, by far the largest part of the 
conceptions which enter into our reasonings. There is 
no precise term for them ; and therefore we are obliged 
to use, instead of the term, what is really its definition. 
The Definition gives first the Genus ana then the Dif- 
ferentia one after another. Thus for ^^ Negro" we have 
[genus] men, — [1st difierentia] with dark skins,— and 
[2d differentia] woolly hair. Suppose we wish to speak 
of those Christians who adhere strictly to their faith 
and live pious and devoted lives, as a class distin- 
tingnished from the rest; we have no one word by 
which to denote the class. Consequently when we 
want to express the. conception, we are obliged to use 
the definition for want of a word to denote it. 

522. In all such cases we may, if we please, regard 
TiJ^MritB *^^ Definition as the Term and its Logical 
Modal ™ ' ' JModals, or as a simple term for all the ordi- 
nary purposes of deduction. 

523. All Modals which have any logical force at 
ih"™SI're'ten' ^^^' ^^ ^^ been shown, either limit the com- 
Mv^s""? ihe prehensiveness of the suhjeet in reference to 

quantity, or point out some condition, or 
time necessary to limit the scope of the judgment in 
order that it may ho true. Hence the Modal will often 
make the whole of the difierence between a Propo- 
sition that is true and one that is false. 

But as Khetoric often requires some variety in ex- 
pression, the phraseology of Modals most often be 
changed, and in these changes Fallacies often occur. 

534. The Modal of a suhjeet limits the scope of the 
Mj^ofiha judgment, by limiting the sphere of the 
iteBot^^of'S^ subject itself. Now from the fimdamental 
axiom, that the narrower the sphere the 
greater the amount of the matter of any conception, it 
lollows that more may be predicated of a suhjeet which 
is limited by a modal than can be predicated of the 
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same term without the Modal. Henee the dropping of 
the Modal would in some cases render the Proposition 
untrue. 

525, Suppose now that the Middle term is first used 
with a Modal, and is used in the next Pre- kiddie Tsrin 
miae without one, we have in fact a different *'"' ' '""*''■ 
term ; and it will afi'ect the formula differently accord- 
ing to its position. 

Let us then refer to the Pirst Pigure in which the 
Middle terrn is Subject of the Major Premise ,„ ^le tim 
and Predicate, of the Minor. If we drop the ^'""^' 
Modal in the Minor term we enlarge the sphere denoted 
by it, and by consequence it may become so la^e that 
the Major term could not be predicated of it. flitis, 

All ime Christians enjoy the favor of God. 

Hypocrites are Christians. 



But here it becomes obvious that the matter of the 
Predicate in the Major Premise could not be predicated 
of so comprehensive a sphere a^ " Christians ; " that is, 
" all Christians,"— nor me Differentia of true Christiana 
of the subject of the Minor Premise. 

526. Sow let us take an example of the opposite 
coarse ; 

All Christians beheve in Christ. 
The Waldenses were irue Christians. 
.•. The Waldenses, &e. 
Here the conclusion is good. We include the Minor 
term by means of the Modal in a narrower and com- 
prehended sphere than that which, as Middle term, 
we had included in the Major term in the Major Pre- 
mise. 

527. We have already seen that the Middle term 
must be once distributed in the Premises of a Syllo- 
gism, and in fact it is distributed in both Premises in 
two of them, Darapti and Felapton. But wherever it 
occurs as an undistributed term, it stands of course for 
a narrower though an undetermined sphere , than if it 
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were distributed. "We hare the following Rules for 
Threa Ruiei, tlie dropping or assumption of Modals in the 
same Syllogism. 

(1.) 'in all caBes where the' M!iddle term is undis- 
Timt Bute, tributed, as always in the Minor Premise in 
the First Figure for instance, we may always make the 
indeterminate undistributed term a determinate dis- 
tributed term, with a narrower sphere than the abso- 
lute or simple term, by joining to it its appropriate 
ModtJ, And when the Middle is twice distributed as 
in Darapti, and Felapton, and Fesapo, we may limit it 
in either Premise at discretion, but not in both unless 
it be with the same Modal. 

(2.) And conversely a Modal that was introdnced 
eocond itnis. and used witi the Middle term when need 
distributipely, may not be omitted where it occurs in 
the other Premises as an undistributed term. This 
remark, for a reason similar to the one given in case 
of the last rule, does not ^PP'y to Darapti, Felapton, 
and Fesapo, in which the Middle term is distributed 
in both Premises. 

(3.) And finally, if the undistributed Middle occurs 
TbirdRuie. in the Major Premise, as in the Fourth Fi- 
gure with a Modal, that Modal may be dropped when 
the Middle term comes to be used as a distributed 
term in the Minor Premise. 

(4.) If in the Major Premise a Modal is used, 
extending the comprehensiveness of the judgment to 
Bnpaniita ^^^ possiblc casBS, thcu either in the Minor 
Modaii. premise or in the Conclusion we may have 

one pointing to any special cf^e or class of eases, 
included within the comprehensiveness to which the 
Modal of the Major Premise extended it. Thus : 
■ " !N"o man is justified on any pretence in taking the 
life of one with whom he is living on terms of con- 
fidence." 

" But Brutus was living on terms of confidence with 
Caesar." 

! Brutus was not justifiable in taking 
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Creear's life on the •pretence which he pleaded—of a 
highe/r obligation to hw cowrubry." 

(5.) In regard to the Minor term, if it was used 
■without a Modal in the Minor Premise it Mod»u<,fthe 
was used in its most eompreheusive sense ; M.n«T«ni». 
hence if we annex a Modal in the Conclusion we sim- 
ply narrow the sphere of the subject, which as we have 
before seen does not render the Proposition untrue. 
But if the Minor term had a Modal in the Minor Pre- 
mise it may not be omitted in the Conclusion, since 
that would enlarge its sphere and possibly include 
thereby individuals of whom the predicate may not be 
affirmed. 

(6 ) And in regard to the Ma|or term the converse 
holds! If there was a Modal in tlie Maior ModaUofiho 
Premise it may be omitted in the Conclu- ""^^ '^"'"■ 
sion, as by so doing we enlarge its sphere and con- 
sequently include less matter. If therefore it was pre- 
dicable of the subject before the enlarge- <,cj.™iRuie 
ment of its sphere, then a, fortiori it is after- ^„,^n^''lMo- 
wards. But if the Major term was in the '^» ■ 
Premise without the Middle, no Modal can be intro- 
duced into the Conclusion, except that which was 
spoken of above as changing the indeterminate undis- 
tnbuted into a determined distributed, denoting the 
individuals included in the scope of the subject as a 

^^^5381 "We may then lay down the general proposi- 
tion that a Modal may at any time, and in cenerd p». 
any position be attached to an undistnbuted g^ru™„?a 
temi, provided the Modal expresses the dif- '^'^^ 
ferentia or peculiar property of that part of the sphere 
of the term which is taken into the scope of the judg- 
ment by its undistributed use. We thus convert the 
indeterminate undistributed term into a determinate 
distributed one with a narrower and comprehended 

^^ 529. It is sometimes a matter of doubt whether a 
Modal shall be considered as belonging to the Subject 
or the Predicate of a Proposition. 
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It is not of so much importance to which it is con- 
sidered as belonging as might at first sight appear, as 
chBDTCof tjie *^^^ M:oaal can easily be transferred from one 
Bui!j?« u'n?- ^^""^ '''-' *'^^ other. Thus, " Drowning men 
w™'™""" "^^tch at straws ; " — '■'• Drovming" is here a 
Moda! of the Subject. Bat if we say, "Men 
catch at straws whm, they are drowwmg," the Modal 
is transferred to the Predicate, and the Proposition 
remains the same for all Logical purposes ; although 
Uiat which was the differentia of a species in the mb- 
iect becomes the conditional of the genus in the Pre- 
dicate, and vice versa, 

530. We have yet another important class of Mo- 
dals whose influence upon the deductive force of tJie 
pioionai™ Formulae we must consider. I mean those 
ModaiB. which indicate Proiensive comprehension. 

531. Such Modals seem rather to limit the Copula 
than the terms of a judgment, 

632. It is obvious that when the Copulas in both 
the Premises are taken with unlimited Pretension — 
ibjoiuio PM- that is, with the adverb " always " or " uni- 
too.™, versally" expressed or implied, we may 

have a Copula in the Conclusion witli the same pro- 
tension. 

Let ua then consider those adverbial Modals which 
limit the Proterieion without giving a definite limit to 
it, such as " sometimes," " generally," " rarely," &c. 

533. It is manifest that such Modals always limit 
the Subject, so that a Proposition in which one of them 

Limrted pw occurs cannot be regarded as universal. Nor 
leniion. ig ^jg j^]| — ^jjgy indicate that there is no one 

part of tlie Subject of which as a species tbe Predicate 
may be affirmed with unlimited Protension. It may 
be affirmed of any or all the individuals included in 
the Subject at some time, and at others perhaps it can 
be affirmed of none of them. 

534. Now if there is such a Modal in both Pre- 
in tail. p«. mises, it is manifest that we can have no 

''™'- Conclusion. Por example : 
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M is BOinetimes P. 
S IB sometimea M. 



For it does not appear tut that M may 1)6 included in 
P precisely then when S is not included in W, and 
vie& versa. Tlie Minor term mav be included in the 
Middle when, and only when the Middle is not in- 
cluded in the Major term. 

535. But if the Modal is in either Premise alone it 
must be in the Conclusion also. For if either ,„ o„a p„. 
Subject is in its Predicate only sometimes, ""'■ 
then the Conclusion can affirm the Minor term to be m 
the Major only "sometimes." And at any particular 
time it can predicate the Major of the Minor onlym a 
Problematic or Probable Judgment. The Conclusion 
with such a Modal in either Premise, therefore, may 
assume either of the two following forms : 
S is sometimes P ; or 
S may be P ; 
that is, it may be bo without contradiction or logical 
absurdity. . __ , , , 

536. We sometimea have a ProtensiveModal, how- 
ever, when we ought to have a differential p^^'i^i^ 
or conditional. Tlias : ^^■ 

" Testimony sometimes leads us into error. 
The belief in miracles rests upon testimony. 
Hence the belief in miracles may be only an error. 
Here for " testimony sometimes " we manifestlj- ought 
to have " some testimony ; " that is, " some kinds of 
testimony misleads us." . 

But when we substitute " some kinds ot testimony, 
for " testimony sometimes," we have not got the lull 
force of the Modal or the exact meaning of the Propo- 
sition. It does not mean to affirm that there are any 
kinds of testimony that always mislead. The Modal 
of the Copula must therefore be still retained in_ some 
other form. "We may say, " some kinds of testimony 
occasioned mislead,' 
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SECTION VL 
Of Compound Syllogisms or Sorites. 

537. The Syllogism gives ue a Conclusion but one 
step further removed from the intuitive judgments 
than the Premises theraeelves, having but one Mid^e 
term, 

538. We may however have in the same Formula 
sorisea. any number of Middle terms with a deduction 
for a conclusion, of a corresponding degree of remote- 
ness from the Premises. Inus, 

AisB, 

BisO, 

CisD, 

.-.AisD. 

This ie called a Sorites or Chain. SyUogisTn. 

539. In the usual form the Predicate of each Pro- 
oniej^ofTems mis6 becomcs the subject of the next in a 
Foim. Universal Affirmative Proposition, until in 
the Conclusion we have the subject of the first Premise 
for sub_ject as ilinor term, and the Predicate of the 
last for Predicate as Major term.* 

540. In this Formula each successive term begin- 
ning with the Minor, has a wider and eomprehemfing 
sphere until we come to the last. Consequently what- 
ever may be predicated of the last or Major term, may 
be predicated of the first or Minor term just the same 
as if there had been but one Middle term. 

541. It is manifest that as there can be but one 
andolieMluOT Oonclusion, so there can be but one Major 
Term. and but one Minor Premise. But there may 

* A Sorites, called ths GocUaian, has li«ea noticed also — consisting of 
Proposifcns in wMch the termB are arranged in ths inverae order ; 
Thus B is A, 



e all tiiat liavfl Utherto 
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be any number of Intermediate Premises introduced 
between the Minor and the Major instead of miemadiaie 
one— each Premise introdncing a new Mid- P'"""'^- 
die term, until the last becomes with the Major term 
either the Subject or Predicate in the same Proposi- 
tion, Thus : 

AU Z is A, 

All A is B, 

Ail E is C, 

All is " 

Ail " is K", 

All N is X, 
.: All Z is X. 

542. But there is no necessity for confining the 
Sorites within such narrow limits as have moreUHmoM 
usually been assigned to it. In fact we can- '°™ofsoriiBs. 
not keep it within these limits. Other forms and varie- 
ties are constantly occurring, and the business of Logic 
ia rather to account for what is, than to determine 
,what ought to be, 

543. It is obrious, that if we can introduce one 
Universal Alhrmative between the Minor and Major 
Premise of any Syllogism, we can inti'oduce any num- 
ber so long aa the Subject of the one becomes the Pre- 
dicate of the next, or mce versa; in which case each 
new Middle term will be once distributed. 

544. Hence in any Syllogism, if after transposing 
the Premises, we can pass from the Minor ^nis^uoei™ 
Premise to an Universal Affirmative and pandBd. 
from ttiat again to the Major Premise, we may conti- 
nue on with any number of Universal Affirmative In- 
termediate Premises, without changing the essential 
character of the Sorites. 

545. In this way we find that each of the nineteen 
Syllogisms may be expanded into Sorites. 

546. In the expansion of the Syllogisms by this 
means we are to regard only the two Falla- CButioaHiaijB 
cies of Figure — Undistributed Middle and '=sa«Jeci. 
Illicit Process. Each Middle term must be distributed 
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once, and no term distributed in the Conclusion whicli 
was not distributed in the Major or Kinor Premise. 

547. It is sometimes the case that in the expansion 
of the Syllogism, -we are obliged to resort to the inveree 
The Godenian ot the Tisual method, or to what is called the 
S™^. "^ " Godeni(m method. Thus in the expansion 
of Camestres : 

No Z is A, 

All B is A, 

All is B, 

All X is C, 
.-. N"oZisX; 
in which case the Subject of each Intermediate Pre- 
mise becomes the Predicate of the next, and the inverse 
method wonld give an illicit of the M^'or. 

548. The introduction of a Negative Intermediate 
Premise between two Affirmatives, or of a Particular 

ANosaiiva bctwcen two Universals, will have its usual 
luieimeiiiaie. effocts upon the quantity and quahW of the 
Conclusion. Thus Darapti expanded by a Negative 
Intermediate Premise becomes : 
All Y is Z, 
No Y is B, 
All B ia X, 
.-. Some Z is not X. 

549. The Sorites may be resolved into d& many 
iiiMsiuii^r* Syllogisms as it has Premises lees one. 

550. The first Premise containing the Minor term 
of the Sorites is the Minor Premise of the first Syllo- 
gism, and the second Premise is the Major. The Con- 
clusion of the first Syllogism becomes the Minor Pre- 
mise, and the third Premise of the Sorites becomes the 
Major Premise of the second Syllogism, and so on, 
each Conclusion becoming Minor Premise for the next 



651. In this way each Middle terra after the first 
serves as a Major term to establish the Minor Pre- 
mise of the Syllogism in which it is to serve as a 
Middle. 
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Thus the most ordinary form of the Sorites is : 

All A is B, rUil Gumpla. 

All B is 0, 
All C is D, 
All D is E, 
.-. All A is E ; 
which is resolved into Syllogisms as follows : 
1st. ad. 3d. 

AUBisO, AUOisD, All D is E, 

All A is B, All A is C, All A is D, 
.-. All A is C, .-. All A is D, .-. All A is E. 
In this case each of the Syllogisms is in Barbara. 
552 For another example take the following : 

All C is A, «,„di>..- 

C is not D, "■■ 

All B is D, 
.-. Some A is not B ; which is resolved as 
follows : 1st. . „ 2d. 

is not D, AU B is D, 

All C is A, Some A is not D, 

.-.Some A is not D. .-. Some A is not B. 

The first of these SyUogisms will at once he seen to 

be Felapton (3d Pig.), and the second is Baroko of the 

2dEig. .„ . . ,1 

553. In most cases where Bramantip occurs m tlie 
course of resolving the Sorites into Syllo- Th|^"ii»'i«' 
gisms, it is necessary to use the indirect ° " ' ■ 
Oonclnsion for the lOnor Premise to the next byho- 
gism. Thus: All A is Z, 

" All B is A, 

AH H is B, 
All N is X, 
.'. Some Z is X. 
(1) All Bis A, (3) All N is B, (3) All His X^ 
AUAieZ(ind.Con.)AllBisZ, SomeZisN, 

.-. SomeZisB, .-. Some Z is H, .•, SomeZisX. 
The same thing occurs in Disamis, Botardo, Braman- 
tip, Dimaris, &c. &c. 
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65i. Ill the statement of the Sorites, as in fact in 
the statement of the Syllogism, there is sometimes a 
coiohinaiion rhetorical complication of terms, hy means 
•u.^St™ "^cJ of which the Subject is kept more constantly 
soriies. before the mind than it could otherwise be. 

This is effected by converting each Proposition into a 
single cognition as we pass along according to the 
principle laid down [187]. Thus, 

" All men are mortal. 

All mortal men are sinners. 

Christ died for all sinful men. 
But the sinners for whom Christ died must exercise 
faith and repentance towards God in order to obtain 
the benefits of His death ; th&refora those who do not 
believe in Him and live a life of faith and repentance, 
will be left to the full consequences of their sine." 

555. The only additional point to be secured in 
ca^njwwnsi analyzing such arguments, is that no new 
m™&\ "■ term be surreptitiously introduced by this 
process of accumulation, 

SECTION Yn. 
<y tlic Incomplete F&rnvula. 

556. For the most part in ordinary reasoning one 
Premise and sometimes two are suppressed ; tJiat is, 
ptemiaei oflcn t^cy are not stated in the course of the argu- 
suppressed. mcnt. The reason is often a rhetorical one. 
It would be tedious to be constantly repeating what is 
so obvious as to be known and admitted hy afl. Logic 
however never supposes any thing ; it requires all flie 
Premises to be stated, and hence we must examine 
these abridged forms of argument. 

557. They are called Mithymemea, and may be of 
FoBTkinda. four kinds : 

(1.) When one Premise of a Syllogism la omitted. 
FiBi. In this case we have the Conclusion and one 

Premise, but the Conclusion and the Premise contain 
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only th/ree distinct terms ; as, All Y is X, therefore All 
ZisX. 

(2.) "We may have the Conclusion and one Premise 
with fov/r distinct terms ; as, All A is B, second, 

theretore All Z is X. In this ease the Enthymeme is 
an abridgment of the Sorites, and the given Premise ia 
the Middle Premise. 

(3.) Or there may be a Conclusion given with more 
than one Premise, and yet not a complete TWrd. 

Sorites. 

(4.) In the fourth case we may have several Pre- 
mises in which there is one term common to rounh. 
them all. 

558. Enthymemes with three terms are easily com- 
pleted into Syllogisms, The Conclusion ne- conipioium of 
ceasarily contains the Major and the Minor of'"tii"'"ftcM 
terms. The given Premise contains the Mid- ^'"^■ 

die term and either the Minor or the Major term, and 
determines the position of the Middle term as Subject 
or Predicate of the given Premise. From this we learn 
the Figure, the quality and quantity of the Premise 
to be supplied. 

Thus, if the Conclusion be A, the Premises must 
be AA. 

If the Conclusion be E, the Premises must be either 
EA or AE. 

If the Conclusion be I, the Premises must be either 
AI or IA. — {AA of course would be valid but not 
necessary.) 

If the Conclusion be O, the Premises must be 
either El, OA or AO. 

559. We must always remember that we have no 
right to supply a Universal Premise in the ko oniveuai 
completion of an Enthymeme when a Parti- ^^^^^0]^^'"^ 
cular one would answer. This would be ""ecESMu. 
attributing to him who made the Enthymeme what he 
never said and what his argument does not necessarily 
imply. Eor this reason no Enthymeme can require to 
be completed in Darapti, aa Disamis and Datisi are ii\ 
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the same rieiue, in one or the other of which any En- 
thymeme with a Conclusion in I in the 3d Figure can 
be completed. 

560. If it is found imposeible to complete the Syl- 
logism — that is, to find a Premise that will connect the 

f'vea Premise legitimately with the Conclusion, the 
nthymeme includes or implies a fallacy which ren- 
ders its conclusion worthless or worse. 

561. Of Enthymemes with four terms there can be 
EDihimemeB only the one variety given, except as the dif- 

t"™. ^™ ference in quantity and quality may vary it : 

All A is B, 

.-. OisD. 

Any variation of the relative position of these terms 

would produce no variety in the Formulae. It could 

only change the term which a given letter represents. 

562. If au Enthymeme has four distinct terms, two 
of them must of course be Middle terms, and it can be 
compioied inio Completed into a Sorites with three Pre- 
ssiuiiBs. mises ; thus, A is B, therefore C is D. — "The 
state punishes no man for his reUgious opinions, there- 
fore heresy is no crime." 

563. Here we have four distinct terms — ■" state," 
" religious opinions," " heresy," and " crime ; " and 
the latter of the two Propositions is given as a Conclu- 
sion from the former. Let us then put A for state, B for 
religions opinions, C for heresy, and D for crime, and 
we shall have : 

All is B, 
No A is B, 
All D is A, 
No is D, or C is not T>. 

564. From which it appears that the EnthjTneme 
implied the two following Propositions : lat, the Minor 
Premise that all "heresy^' is "reHgious opinion" of 
some kind or another. — 2d, for the Major Premise 
whatever is a " erime " is '^^ywivished Jyy the state." Or 
as. for rhetorical purposes one would be most likely to 
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eicpress the eame thing by eontra-position— " whatever 
is not punished by the st^te is no crime. - 

565. But in the third case we may have the Oou- 
clneion of a Sorites with two or more of the ^^^'^-^'S!^^ 
Premises ^ven and others suppressed. srariBmB- 

566. A fundamental maxim in the completion ol 
these Enthymematic I'onnulEe, is t^iat in NDjewte™. 
completing them no term may be used that '" '••''_ 
was not contained in the Elements of the Eormalae that 
were actually given. 

If now we have — A is B, 
BisO, 
CisD, 
DieE, 
EisI", 
.-. A is E ; 
it is obvious that if the 1st, 3d, and 5th Premises were 
omitted, we should have all the terms given, A, B, U, 
D, EandE. Thus, BisO, 
D is E, 
.-. A is E, 
and we could easily restore the wanting Premises by 
principles with which we are already familiar. 

667 But if one Premise were stricken out or omi^ 
ted the full form could not be completed. We should 
have :- All B is C, ( | All 1) is E, 

.-. AisE. t I .-. Ail A IS F; 
which would be completed thus : 

All A is B, or, All A is B, 

All E is 0, All D is E, 

AUG is E, AUEJsE, 

.-. All A is E, .-. All A is E. 

568. As the Middle term is usually a general term, 

that is a term denoting a class, it is oljvious enihymemea 

that the result will be the pame if in a sue- 5^„„,ta«d ic 

ce8^io^ of Propositions we compare either of ' "'J^ 

the Extriimes with the individuals of which the Middle 

terpi is composed, as if -^e should compare that iLx- 
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treme with the Middle term aa a Whole in a single 
, Proposition, this gives a Olassijicatory For- 



569. Thus let M be a genus consisting of the indivi- 
duals a, h, e, d and e, we may thus predicate P of each 
of these; as, die P, 

6isP, 

cisP, 

<^isP, 

eisP; 
and then as whatever may be predicated of all the 
individuals of a class, whether genus or species, may 
be dedicated of the class, we may have for these seve- 
ral Propositions, M is P ; since by the supposition M 
is the general term, whose comprehended individuals 
are a, 5, c, d and e. With " M ia P " we may have 
the CoBclnsion S is P — ^the two constituting an Enthy- 
meme. 

570. This it will be seen by and by is the Form in 
The Fotoiuiaa wMch Induction is usually stated ; thus, 

ofindiiciiun. ^]jg -fnoXi, the fox, the cat are individuals 
which make up, or at le^t represent the class of ani- 
mals called C'anidm, or animals with canine teeth. 
Kow we may say : 

The wolf is carniverous, 

The fox is carniverous, 

The cat is carniverous, 
.-. the Canidfe, or animals with canine teeth, are car- 
niverous. 

571. It will follow of course on the same principle, 
cumuiuivB that if_ we predicate the several individuals 

PoimuUi, of which the Middle is composed of the Mi- 
nor term individually, we may predicate the Kiddle 
itself of that Minor, thus : 

Sis», 
Sis 5, 
S is e, 
Sis«!, 
Therefore S is M. 
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573. This is the Formula of what is called the 
OumukUive Argwnent. 

573. The Cumulative Formula differs from the In- 
ductive ID that the Cumulative Formula is an Enthy- 
meme with the Major Premise suppressed. 

Thus in Mr. Webster's argument in the case of the 
White murderers, we have : 

" The prisoner was at the place at the time of the 
murder. 

" He participated in the motives which led to the 
commission of the murder. 

" He owned and usually cai'ried with him the 
weapon with which the murder was committed. 

" He shared in the means which were afterwards 
taken to divert attention from those who were actually 
engaged in committing the murder. 

,■. the prisoner is guilty." 

57i. It will often happen, as in this case, that there 
is no one term in the language that will de- =„„„:„.. 
note the genus, which these several terms |J 



predicated of the Subject taken as a Logical 






Whole, would constitute. But whether there is such 
a term or not they must be considered as making such 
a Whole, and one too which may be predicated of the 
Minor in the Inductive Formula, and of which the 
Major tei-m may be predicated in the Cumulative For- 
mula. In the' case alluded to, Mr. Webster argued his 
Major Premise at some length ; thus, " Whoever was 
present when the murder was committed had a motive 
and the means for committing it, and subseq^uent to 
its commission, endeavored to foil all attempts at dis- 
covering the murderer, must be held guilty." Here 
plainly ibr want of a single term of which to predicate 
" guilty," he enumerates the individuals of which it ia 
composed — in short describes its sphere. 

575. In both of the above-named Formulte it is 
necessary that the Premise which is thus wmt enume- 
individually stated, should enumerate all "utote poni?" 
the coordinate parts of the Middle term as a Logical 
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Whole, otherwise it is maQifest that we may liave an 
Vndistrihuted Middle. 



Of Epiahire'ma. 

576. Besides the Sorites we have BOmetimea T'or- 
raulte in which there is a Proposition, which is redun- 
dant so far as the purposes of that Fonnula are con- 
cerned. These Formulte have been called EpiGhw&ma. 
The PropositionB serve an important purpose, and are 
called either Pro-Syllogisms or ^i-Syllogisms. 

577. The PTo-Syllogism is a Proposition thrown in 
pra-s/iiogiim. either before or after one of the Premises as 
a Premise to that Premise ; and of course, therefore, is 
a Premise which with the given -Premise for a Conclu- 
sion constitutes an Enthjmeme. For example : " Con- 
fidence in promises is essential to the intercourse of 
human hfe (because without it the greatest part of our 
condnct would proceed upon chance). But there could 
be no confidence in promises if men were not obhged 
to perform them ; theretbre the obligation to perform 

firomises is as essential as the intercourse of human 
ife."~(Pa;6y.) 

578. Here the Pro-Syllogism, which is thrown in to 
confirm the Major Proposition, is enclosed in the paren- 
thesis. 

Again, we sometimes have a Conclusion stated im- 
Epi-sriioeisni, mediately after the Conclusion of a Formula, 
and to which the Conclusion of the Formula is designed 
to serve as a Premise. This is called &B.Mn-Sylloqisrn. 
As,YisX, -^ ^"^ 

ZisY, 
.-. 1 is X, 
.-. Z is "W", 
or .-. M is X. 

579. Here the Conclusion serves as a Premise to 
the Epi-Syllogism, and the two together are an Enthy- 
meme, 
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SECTION IS. 

Of Oompound Judgments in SyUogisms. 

580. We have seen in a previous Section how any- 
compound Proposition may, for all tiie purposes of tiie 
Syllogistic Conclusion, be regarded as a simple Propo- 
sition with a Modal. 

581. Such a process of course implies that the Juag- 
menta into -which the Compound Proposition may be 
resolved, are either ail false or all true toge- ah the sim- 
ther. "When they are thus regarded ho-w- ^J^T^'tt 
ever as simple Propositions -with Modals, fti»= •"ae"'"- 
we proceed with them as though they neither contained 
or implied more than the one Judgment, and the law 
concernins Modals already stated must be observed. 

582. when either of the Premises is a Compound 
Proposition thus regarded as a simple one, ^^ ^^ ^ 
the Conclusion may of course be a Com- c™poui.dc™- 
pound of the same kind ; only that it will 

appear as a Modal Proposition containing one modified 
judgment. This Proposition may be again resolved 
back into its component simple judgments by the same 
process, tliough in the inverse order — as it has been 
resolved from a Compound into a simple Modal Propo- 
position. Thus, M is (X and P), 
^ S is M, 

.-, S is {S and P). 
But the M^or Premises may be resolved into " M is 
X," and " M is P." So also the Conclusion into " S 
is X," and " S is P." 

■ 583. But it is sometimes the case that the Conclu- 
sion depends upon only one of the simple onj? ma of 
judgments contained or implied in the Com- l^td-'i^'^™! 
pound Proposition. In that case whether the ™^- 
Compound be either copulative or discretive, we must 
treat the judgment which is not taken into the scope of 
the Syllogism in the Premises, as in no other way be- 
■ >■ to it or affecting it. It is a mere rhetorical 
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584. Causal Propositions are properly Enthymemes, 

^cousoi proco- containing a Conclusion and one Premise. 

The Causal Jud^nent may te regarded as 

merely a Pro-Syllogism. We may also regard it as a 

mere Modal ; thus, 

" Christian 9 are happy J^fwse they have faith; 

The early martyra were Christians ; 

.'. the early martyrs were happy leoatise they had 
faith." 

586. When the Major Premise is a Causal, if the 
Minor affirms the cause of any new Minor term, the 
Oonclueion may affirm the Predicate of the Major Pre- 
mise of the new Minor term. Thus we may say : 

" Christians are content with their lot, because tJiey 
have fadth ; 

The Early Martyrs had faith : 

,*. the Early Martyrs were content with their lot." 

586. Jfow if this Conclusion be not true, it must be 
either because the Minor Premise is a non vera (un- 
true), or because the main Proposition in the Major 
Premise, " Ohristiaiis are content with their lot," is 
untrne ; or finally, because the cause ^signed— " be- 
cause they have taith," is not tlie cause, is a non causa 

PRO CAUSA. 

587. The Discretme, Exceptional, and the Esclusi/ce 
DiBcje^eB.E.- Propositions, as has been been, agi'ee in con- 
Eidii>i™. tainiug or implying judgment of one qiia- 
lity while they express a judgment of another. These 
judgments hare one term common to them both. The 
Exceptionals affirm the Predicate of the subject and 
deny it of all other subjects. The Exclusives inclnde 
the subject in the Predicate and exclude aU other sub- 
jects from it. The Discretives affirm one Predicate 
and deny another of the same subject. 

688. Hence these classes of Propositions may be 
regarded as negatives or affirmatives, according as we 
involve in our Syllogism the one or the other of the 
judgments contained in them. Thus for a Discretive : 
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A is B, but A is not C, 
S is A, S is A, 

.-, S is B, .-. S is note. 
For an Exceptive take the following : 
" All races of men except the Anglo-Saxons have 
failed to sustain free Institutions ; B«inpie». 

The Canadians are Anglo-Saxons : 
.". the Canadians have not failed, &c." — 
or with a Negative Minor Premise : 

" The Mexicans are not Anglo-Saxons ; 
.*. the Mexicans have failed, &c." 
In the first case the AfBrmative Judgment is nsed 
as Major Premise, and in the second the Negative. 

589, Again, in the case of an Exelnsive, we have 
the same phenomenon ; 

" Water is the only thing in the sea ; 
Fish live in the sea : 
.■. Fish hve in the water." 
" "Water is the only thing in the sea ; 
Hot-blooded animals do not live in water : 
.-. Hot-blooded animals do not live in the sea." 
In the above examples we have an Affirmative 
Conclusion in the 2d Figure, and a Negative Conclusion 
with an Affirmative Major Premise in the 1st Figure. 

SECTION s. 
Of Comparative Syllogisms. 

590, It has been usual to regard Comparative Judg- 
ments as but Pure Categoricals with Modals. ^^^ „f n,^ 
But the Modals of Comparative Judgments ^[;i'i ^^S^. 
exert an influence upon the Formula essen- ^"^'• 
tially different from that of any class of Modals yet 
considered. Comparative Judgments, as already shown, 
are Formally dillerent from any other ; and constitute 
a class by themselves with differentia pecuharly their 
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Thus we may have — M is P, 

S is greater than M, 
,*, 8 ie greater than P. 
Here we have a Modal to the Middle term in the 
Minor Premiee, and none to it in the Major. We 
have also a Modal to the Major term in the Conclu- 
Bion and none in the Major Premise ; and yet we see 
at once that the Formula is valid. 

Again we may have different Medals in each Pre- 
mise, as : Y is greater th<m X, 
Z is equal to T, 
.-. Z is greater than X, 
591. Comparative Syllogisms are of three hinds ; — 
Three kinds. (1) Simple Comparatives in Continuous 
Quantity ; (2) Comparatives in which the difference 
of intensity is regarded as cause; (3) " '' 
of time, place, manner, &c. 



I. Sim 

592. In Continnous Quantity the reasoning d 
upon the following Axioms : 

(1.) Axiom ot Equality. If any two things are 
FuHiAiiom. each equal to one and the same third thing, 
they are equal to each otlier. Thus, If A and E are 
each equal to C, A and B are equal to each other. 

(2.) Axiom of Difference. If of any two things one 
seeoDd Aiiom. is greater and the other less than or equal 
to a common third, then the one is greater than the 
other. Thus, If A is greater than 0, and B is equal 
with C, A is greater than B ; or if A is less than C, and 
B is equal with it, A la less than P. 

(3d.) If two terms are hoth either greater or less 
Third Axiom, than a commou third term, no conclusion 
can be drawn concerning them by means of a compari- 
son with that third term. 

593. If, however, in cases coming under the last 
AcciicaUon of Axiom we introduce Discrete Quantity also, 
DBcreie Q.1W g^ ^g j^ express how much greater or less 
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each of the terms compared are, than that with which 
they are compared, a conclnsion can he drawn— thua, 
three is two less than five, and six is one more. Hence 
six is three more than three. 

The two terms of which we speak in these Axioms 
are the Extremes, Minor and Major, and the common 
third term is the Middle term. , 

594. We shall greatly facilitate our examination 
of the Formulse of Oontinuons Quantity hy introducing 
a method of notation somewhat similar to Bipia„aiionaf 
Sir Wllham Hamilton's, — ^in which we will ^'^' 
denote comparisons which imply the equality of the 
two Extremes of a Comparative Judgment, by parallel 
lines drawn between the Subject and the Predicate, as 
S = P, " 8 is equal to P." Comparisons of Inequality 
will be denoted by the Coivoergent when the Subject 
is larger than the Predicate, and by the Divergent 
when it is the reverse. Thus, S ^-F, " S is larger 
than P ; " and 8 -^: P, " S is smaller than P." 

595. The fact that Comparatives of Inequality are 
converted by transposition of terms and coD.ergentt 
changing of the Comparative Modal for that omif^e 'E? 
which is in the same degree of comparison ««*'>"'"■ 
as the other side of tlie Positive, is indicated by the 
fact that the Convergent and the Divergent are but the 
converse the one of me other. 

596. But the Indefinite Comparisons, as we have 
seen, affirm only that the Subject is as great nouiiionofthe 
as the Predicate, We might therefore al- ''"'=fi°''=- 
ways represent these Comparisons by the sign of 
equality — only remembering, however, that such Pro- 
positions cannot be converted. 

597. But as such a mode of notation may lead to 
confusion in some cases, it will be well to denote the 
Indefinite Comparisons by two straight lines crossing 
each other, thus -+— . 

598. Now since in Comparisons of Equality the 
compared and the standard of the compari- compa™™! 
son are equal to each other, it will follow "^e^'^I'"-- 

7* 
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tliat if both, or all the Premises are ComparisoiiB of 

this kind, all Moods and all Figures must be valid. 

Ist, A = B, 2d, A = B, 3d, B = A, 4th, B = A, 

B = 0, = B, B = 0, = B, 

.-. A = C, .-. A = C, .-. A = C, .-. A = 0. 

599. But if both are Comparisons of Inequality, 
.Of inerjuaiity unlcss thej Can he so converted or read as to 
« ofiM^sme come into the 1st or 4th Figure, and of the 

same intensity, there can be no Conclusion 
except by means of Discrete Quantity. Thus : 
2d, A>E, 3d, B-=A, 

C=-B, B-=:0. 

In both these, cases the Premises offend against the 
Third Axiom. 

600. But if the intensity be unlike in the 2d or 3d 
Of oppojite Figures we may have a Conclusion. In that 

"" '' case the Premise may be read either in. 1st 
or 4th Figures, and so brought under the 2d Axiom — 
the Axiom of Inequality ; thus, 
^ i>B, 
C<B, 
becomes " A is greater than B," and " B is greater 
than C." Hence we may have the Conclusion " A is 
greater than C," or A=^C. 

601. If the Premises are read in the 4th Figure, 
piemis^re^ the Conclusion will be of the opposite inten- 

Rrire. sity from that in the Premises, or, which is 

the same thing, tlie Conclusion here, as in Logical 
Quantity, will DO the converse of that in the let Fi- 



gure ; tims,— 1st, M ==- P, 4th, P <: M, 

S ^M, M-^S, 

.-. S^P, .-.8=- P. 

603. If the Premises are Comparisons of inequality, 
c™^,i"wi""i' and of opposite intensity, they must be read 
""''""' ■ in the 2d or 8d Figure ; thus, 

let, M»P, and 4th, P >M, 
S ^M, M<:8, 

offend ahke against the Third Axiom, 
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But 2d, M=-P, and 3d, P>M, 

.-. S=-P, .■- S^P. 

603. We have seen that the Indefinite Comparisons 
cannot be converted, and must always be lodefinitB p™- 
regarded as Comparisons of greater intensity, """• 
thou^ it is very possible in any case that they are not 
so. Hence when such a Comparison occurs in such a 
place as not to fulfil the conditions of Pigures just 
stated, we are obliged to regard the Conclusion as in- 
valid; thus, M=-P, 
S-i-M, 
.■.S=- Pis valid. 
But M<:P, 

S +- M gives no Conclusion, as the compari- 
sons cannot be read so aa to bring them under the 
Axiom of Inequality. We might indeed read thus : 

but that would not improve the matter at all so far aa 
their conclusive force is concerned, for we could not 
determine the comparison between S and P. 

60i, When but one Premise is a Comparative Judg- 
ment the Comparative may be regarded as a ^^e pramiis 
Modal, and we may proceed as in pure cate- ™„^ cwopam- 
goricals ; thus, 

A ia greater than B, 

Ois A, 
.-. C is greater than P. 

n. OoTnparatws SyUogisms in which the inunMtr ■> m 
differenae <ff intensity ia rega/rded as a cmise. "'""' 

605. As an instance take the following from Koa- 
Buth'a late speech in England on the War in the East : 

" Napoleon failed to conquer Kuseia ; 

Sut Napoleon was superior to the Allied Powers : 

Therefore the Allied Powers will fail to conquer 
Russia " (that is, if they pursue their present policy). 

In this case we have a Comparative Judgment for 
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the Minor Premise, in which the Minor and the Mid- 
dle terms are compared witli reference to the intensity 
of Bome property which they have in common. In this 
case it is " tnihia/ry fi/rveP But the Major term here 
oorcinsion af- ^^ predicated of the Minor in the Conclusion, 
gfmi^ lf%^- ^t''' on the ground of any of the Dicta of the 
oieot cause. Figures, but because the property common 
to both of the terms of the Comparative Judgment is 
conceived to be the cause or reason why the Major 
term is predicated of the Middle in the Major Premise, 
and therefore the reason why it may be predicated of 
the Minor in the Conclusion, But this implies the ex- 
istence of that which is the cause of the Major term in 
the Minor also, and moreover that it exists m as great 
intensity at the least in the Minor term as in the Mid- 
dle. And this is affirmed by the Comparative Judg- 
ment which is the Minor Premise. 

606. In Syllogisms of this class the difference in 
intensity must he a real Cause, and one which neces- 
sarily implies the reality of the effect. 

BMJe^'taef J-^- '^^^ Com/pa/fotives of Tnatmer, time, 
piacs,i;E, ' place, ratio, So. 

607., These are all very simple, and are completed 
by expanding or explaining the Comparative Modal 
for the Minor Premise ; thus, 

The Boys are with their Pather ; 
Their Father is in the city : 
.•. The Boys are in the city, 
A is to B as C is to D, 
But A is one half of B, 
.'. is one half of D ; 
or,- A is to E as is to D, 
But A is the Father of B, 
.-. is the Father of D. 
608. It will be observed, that in all these cases the 
u.B°MSjofpKmf!e° Comparative is the Major Premise. 
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609. "We may also have an Indirect Conclnsion ; 

thus, Indirect Con- 

The Boys are with their Father ; SS™'"sr™" 
The Boye are in the city : ^™'- 

.-. The Father is in the city. 

SECTION XL 

0/ ProbaUe Syllogisms. 

610. By the application of Discrete Quantity to the 
measure ot' Wholes in Continuous and Logical Quan- 
tity, we have a further modification of Formulfe and 
some new principles and rules to consider, 

611. Arithmetic, Algebra, and the Calculus, are but 
methods of calculation in Discrete Quantity. . 
It will not of course be expected that we oaalu S" 
shall go into a discussion of the Kules and 
Formulae belonging to these Methods in this place, 

612. There are but two fundamental Axioms in 
Discrete Quantity. 

(l.) The sum of the parts of any whole is that 

whole itself.* FiralAHtnn. 

The usual statement that the sum of the "parts is 
equal to the whole," though true, belongs to Continu- 
one rather than to Discrete Quantity. 

(2.) If from any whole a part be taken, the remain- 
der 18 such a part as that together with that second A«ora. 
which was taken frofti the whole, it will make the whole 



• We do not say, " equal to that whola," for ihat woald imply a, want 
of ideality in (ha terras oc objects of the oonoejrtioiia. We aay that " a whole 
is equtil to the sum of its parts " in ContinQOus QnanSty, Geometry, &e. 
But in Arithmetic we say, " 8 rimes ,4 ts twelve," not " is eqnal to twelve." 
Units, aa such, have no d&ferentja — and Bums or wholes differ only in the 
nomber of nmta which they conlahi. 

When, however, in Algebra and the Caloulus, we use the Mgn of equality, 
and read onr statements or Logical Propositions, " X is equal to A," it is 
beoanse "X" and "A" aland for qnantitiea which while they aro eqnnl to 
each other oa quantities have other relations, which mnat be kept distinoOy 
before the mind. 
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The first is the Axiom of Addition, and the last 
that oi Sttht/ractioii. 

613. Where . several equal parts are to be added 
together to make one whole, the shorter method of 
Muitvplication is adopted, and when several equal 
parts are to be taken from any whole the method used 
is called Division. 

614. The Involution and Evolution of Eoots, the 
MBihods In Binomial Theorem, fractions, Indeterminate 

caiciiktion, Qnantitics, Logarithms, are all hut short and 
convenient ways of finding values. 

But it is important for ns to investigate in this place 
the effect of the application of Discrete Quantity to 
Logical and Continuous Quantity. 

615. By introducing Discrete Quantity a Oompara- 
DisoratB (iuan- tive Syllogisni which offends against the 
"miiSuSS^r "" Third Axiom, by having the two extremes 
either both greater or both less than the Middle term, 
and which consequently can have no conclusion by a 
comparison of Continuous Quantity alone, comes to 
have a valid conclusion ; thus, 

Three is two less than five. 

Two is three less than five, 

.-. Two is one less than three. 

616. Again, we may have an application of Dis- 
crete Quantity to Propositions which are protensively 

Toproionaive quantified, so as to give a valid conclusion 
aiiiniiij. to oQe that can have none without it ; thus, 
The cars stop at Waterloo one half of the time ; 
The care carry the mail three fovA-ths of the time : 

.-. Some mail trains stop at Waterloo, 

617. The principle involved here is the same as 
that whlcTi controls the influence of Discrete 

" Quantity when a,pphed to Logical Quantity 

.„ ^ al. For example take the following: — At a 

certain extensive conflagration it is ascertained that, 

ThTeefowths of the. buildings in a city were of brick ; 

One halfoi\h% buildings were destroyed: 
.'. Some brick buildings were destroyed. 
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618. When one of the Extremes is expressed in 
integral Discrete Quantity, it does not at all .Bxt™ne» to 
modify the Fornmla, as in the following ex- J^ 

""jUl that were in the Ark with Hoah were saved ; 

Eight human beings were in the Arli with ]Soah : 
■ Eieht human beings were saved. _ 

All terms in which Discrete Quantity is expressed 
by the numerals, indicating limply how many are in- 
cluded in the terms are undistributed. Abso- ^^^^_^^ ^ 
lute Whole belongs to Logical Quantity, and guj— 
it is a Whole which is not included as an alter- 
nate genus in any more comprehensive Whole or Sphere. 
InSnite belongs to Continuous Quantity, such as HOD, 
Space, Etermty, &c. But in Discrete Quantity we 
know of no number so large that it may not be a part 
olaUrger and more comprehensive Whole, therefore 
none which is absolute; and of none so large that it 
may not be made larger by addition, and theretore 
none which is infinite. ThoWte have no properties 
by which they are distinguished as Individuali!, or 
divided into Genera and Species. It is true that one 
man " has such properties, but not as ' one. it is only 
as " man" that he has differentia and pecniiarilies. 
Hence in Discrete Quantity there are no Logical 

619 Since a term expressive of Discrete Quantity 
alone, as "six," "ten," "fifteen," Ac., can never bo a 
distributed term, such a Middle term can ^^^^ „„. 
never help us to any conclusion. JSor yet ^^S"&^m 
can any terra measured by Discrete Quan- i^^^^^^no 
atv serve as a Middle term, unless it ex- 
prissee the ratio of the numbei expressed to the Dis- 
crete Quantity of the Logical Whole denoted by the 
term. For example : , ^ i- 

Three men got on the care at the station ; 

Three men were killed in the cai-s : 
.-. The men killed in the cars were the men who got 
on at the station. 
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630. The fallacy is obvious. — N'or from tliis state- 
ment can we infer any thing of the amount of the pro- 
bability that any one of those who thus got on were 
among the killed. !Nor should we gain any thing by 
using a much larger number for the Middle term. 

621 It is only, therefore, when the Discrete Quan- 
tity expresses the ratio of those included within tho 

The uddio Bcope of the judgment to the number of 
w™b'fSdom indi\iduals included in the Logical Whole 
aFnoion denoted by the term which this Discrete 
Quantity qualifies, that it can be available for the pur- 
poses of deduction. 

632. We shall greatly facilitate our understanding 
of the principles upon which the conclusiveness of these 

Meihod of Syllogisms depends, by resorting to Ploue- 
NoittioB. quet's Method of Notation, or at least a 
modification of it. Let a line be drawn, which by its 
length will indicate the unit of Ivhich the Middle term 
is a fraction, and another directly under it, in each case 
denoting the amount of the fraction. 

623. Thus to take the example just given, let us 
denote the whole munber of houses by a line, and then 

Howmani'ai dircctly uudcr it two lines more — the one 
last Qj^g ]jg^f j^jj(j jj^g other three fourths as long. 

And since we wish to know whether any, and if so, 
the least part of the Minor term that is necessarily con- 
tained in the Major, we wiE place one of the fractional 
lines even with tne unit fine at one end, and the other 
at the other ; thus, 



' i i ' i whole number ; 
I I I I number of brick houses ; 

I i i number of houses burnt. 
624. The reason for placing the lines as above, will 
be obvious from the fact that for aught that appears 
to the contrary in our statement, all of the not-brick 
houses were burnt, and only so many of the brick 
houses burnt as are necessary to make up the one half; 
that is, that the two spheres "humt" and "h"ic^," 
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are as far as possible opposite. Hence the distance hy 
which tlie lower line overlaps the one above it, will be 
the least part of the Minor term " humi" which can 
possibly be included in the Major terra " hrick." 

But the overlapping portion of the two lines is one 
third of the one and one half of the other. 

625. Assuming then the term " brick houses " for 
the Minor term, we have for concloBion : 

" One tAird, at least, of the brick houses were 
burnt." 

Or taking " burnt " for the Kinor terra, we have : 
" One half, at least, of the burnt houses were brick." 

626. But if the two lines when l3iuB placed did not 
overlap each other at all, there would be no assertive 
conclusion ; that is, we could not say positively that 
any of the burnt houses were brick, or that any of the 
brick houses were burnt. 

627. From the foregoing it is certain that unless 
the sum of the two fractional values used as ^^^ ^r ihs 
Middle tenn is more than a unit, we have brm™tda 
no conclusion. """• 

628. The Conclusion in these cases may be mea- 
sured in Discrete Quantity, giving the pre- concimion dis- 
eise number, which is the least that can fe^'' ''"°""' 
have been included in the Predicate of the Conclusion 
as above, or we may have the undistributed Subject in 
Logical Quantity, " Some brick houses were burnt." 

629. Or if we place the lines differently, we shall 
see how many ai mosi could have been Howmnnyat 
burnt. ''™'- 

^~~ i ~~T ~"i i whole number ; 
' I I ' brick ; 

""~" i I burnt. 

630. We place the lines thus because it is possible 
that the two spheres, " burnt " and " brick/' are co- 
incident to tlie extent of the comprehensiveness of the 
narrowest. 

631. From this it appears that if the Minor term 
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has a sphere less comprehensive than the Major it may- 
be wholly included in it. 

632. Let us now pass on to consider the application 
of Discrete Quantity to the calculation of probabihties 
in SylloOTsms. 

633. There are three distinct classes of cases in the 
Calculation of Probabilities, which we will consider as 
involving all the Logical Principles which belong to 
that interesting but intricate and complicated sub- 
ject. 

634. (1.) We will first consider the effect of Dis- 
crete Quantification, expressed in a ratio or a fraction 

One Pmbabio of the wnits of the Middle term, when one 
piemiM. premise only is a fraction and the other is 
unity ; thus, 

All the houses in the city were brick ; 
One halfihe houses were bui'nt : 
.-, All the burnt houses were brick; — or con- 
versely, One half the brick houses were burnt. 

And the quantity of the Conclusion will be tlte same 
Qimniiftaiion as that of thc Mo^ov Premise, as in the above 
MOD. ° ™ "" examples. The two Conclusions from the 
first of these, as will be seen, results from our regard- 
ing the one Premise as Major in the one case, and the 
other in the other. 

635. (2.) The next class of cases are those in which 
Dependent the Premlscs are all probable, and several 

Pro i iiiBH. probabilities are dependent upon each other. 

636. Of these we have two kinds — (a) that in which 
we have several Premises, and the value of each is 
expressed in fractions of the common Middle term, 
as in the ease just given : 

Three fourths of the houses were brick, 
One half of the houses were burnt ; 
and (5) that kind in which tlie value of each Premise 
(after the first) is expressed in fractions of the value of 
the preceding Premise. 

637. {<£) The probabiUty that any particular house 
is brick, wiien three fourths of the whole are brick, is of 
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coiirBe three fourths. And the probability tliat any par- 
ticular house is burnt, when one half of the j,^^^f^.^j^^ 
■whole are burnt, is of course one half of the [5^™ J\ f ;,^- 
whole. As the number of houses that are bob " mSSe 
of brick, and the number that are burnt are 
each of them separately less than the whole, the pro- 
bability that a brick house is burnt, or that a burnt 
house IS brick, is of course less than the probability 
that any particular house is either brick— or burnt ; 
that is, the probability that any particular house is hoth 
brick and burnt, is leas than that it is either separately. 

638. We have seen that the probability that any 
particular house was burnt, when one half were burnt, 
IS one half of the whole. Now of course the probabi- 
lity that any burnt house was brick, is one half of the 
whole number of the brick houses. But the whole 
number of brick houses is three fourths of the whole, 
the probability therefore that a brick house was burnt 
is one half of three fourths, which is three eighths of 
the whole number of houses. 

639. The probability that any particular The p»Aabi. 
brick house was burnt, is of course the same chancBUiea^e 
as the number of brick houses that were TOmbg'"of ti- 
probably burnt, waf 

This results from the principles laid down concern- 
ing the effect of classification upon predication ; for 
■ each brick house is an individual, of which the brick 
houses burnt is the species. Hence whatever we may 
predicate of the individuals distributively, we may 
predicate of the species generally, and vice versa what- 
ever we may predicate of the species we may predicate 
of each individual. 

Or the point may be proved in another way, as 
follows ; 

640. The probability that any one house was burnt, 
is the same as the probability that any other house 
was burnt ; so likewise the improbability, p,,^^ n„„,j. 
Ihe probability that any house was brick, ""■'i'^"'- 

is as we have seen 3 ; 1, three to one : again the pro- 
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babilitj that any one house was burnt is 1 : 1, one to- 
one against it— tliat is, one half. Now that fraction 
which an stains the same ratio to the number of brick 
buildings in the city that the number of the burnt does 
to the whole is | ; thus ^ : 1 : : f : 2. — three eighths of 
the whole therefore most be the nnmber of brick build- 
ings that were probably burnt. And if more than 
three eighths of the whole number were burnt from 
among the brick buildings, then it would follow that 
since a larger proportion of brick than of the non-brick 
were burnt, the probability of any particular brick 
houses having been burnt is greater than tlie probabi- 
lity that a non-brick house was burnt. 

641. (b) In the second class of cases we hare suc- 
cessive Premises, in which the value of each is ex- 
pressed in fractional values of the preceding Premise, 
as a whole or nnity. 

This Process impKes the form of the Sorites already 
explained (554), in which each successive judgment 
expressed as a single cognition, becomes the subject to 
the one which follows. 

642. Thus, suppose tliat a battle has been fought, 
concerning which we have the following particulars : 

Rauo of cai- " Three fourths of the men in flie army were 
iSiT^ioTi'ln !"■ tlie engagement. One tenth of the inen 
praM^D/pIS that were engaged in the battle were mise- 
miie. jjjg (Jig Qext morning, and one third of the 

missing were killed." What is the probability that 
any particular man was killed ? 

643. It is obvious that ^ of yV of those engaged 
were slain. But "those engaged" were only three 
fourths of the whole. Hence f of ^ of y',r tti^t yf ^ = j'^ 
were slain. 

644. And from the reasoning already given, the 
probability that any particular man was slam on the 
mere general ground of probability, is ,V or 1 : 39. 

646. If, however, we have any particular class of 

ae^aUroundB men among whom the individual concerning 

"'' whom we are making our calculation is in- 
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eluded, and they are known to have heen especially 
exposed, the probahihty of his being among the killed 
is rendered greater by the consideration ot that parti- 
cular ground affecting the amount of the probability. 

646. (3.) We -will next consider the several cases 
of independent prohabilities : 

U) we have a class of cases in which we have a 
probability in one Premise, and an improba. T^b"h3i™'' 
bihtyin another. In that case we have only ^mbiaed 
to subtract the one from the other, and the remainder 
will be of the same kind as the largest Premise ^ 

647. But when we have a special improbability 
against an event to be combined with several proba- 
Wlities in its favor, this special improbability must be 
compnted by using its complement as a new proba- 

. bility, to be multiplied in according to the principle in 
the last named class of cases. 

648. Suppose an individual to have belonged to a 
department of the army which is but slightly G™e™i p^ta- 
exposed, call this an improbability of ?, then p'„ri„°p"roiS5- 
the probability that one in that department ""- _ 
will be among the killed, will be of course but just r 
of the probability resulting from the other probabili- 
ties iV ^ r ~ T¥ir* ,11? 

{$) We will next consider the class ot cases m 
which the question is of one of several ^S;^^ii'S!"Si 
ckcmces in the same event. saMevem, 

649. Thns, the die has six sides, and theretore six 
chances for each throw, and each throw is an event in 
which there are chances, 

650. Now what is the probability that either ot two, 
say the ace and the deuce, will turn up in any &^ •>! tuo 
single throw or event? It is of course don- ' ""■ 
ble the probability of any one side or chance -^ -1- J -^. 

651. This is easily proved by supposing the question 
to be, what is the probability that some one m.ed 
of the six sides will fall up. By the rale i-l-|-+i+5+ 
1 = I = 1 or certamty. 

652 But we know previous to any computation, tuar 
one of the six sides will fall uppermost at each throw. 
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653. Hence in all cases where we have to inquire 
what is the probability of eome one of several chances 
in the same event, we may add the sum of probabili- 
ties of the several chances. 

654, These " several " must, however, be a part 
Several must of Bome 0116 wholo, or totality of chances, as 

.anJS'SioiB.""' oecnrring in one event, otherwise their sum 
may amount to more than unity ; which is impossible. 
Thus, suppose we have three probabilities, not included 
in any sucn unity, they may be |-, ^, i, then ^-|-J-|-i=|| 
which is absurd. 

655, {d) This brings ns to the last class of cases 
onechBncc in whlch wB wiU consider— namely, that in 

MY8 eten . ^jjjj,]^ ^jjg question is concerning one chance 
in several events. 

656. Of these there are two kinds — (d 1st) where tlie 
Tw) fcinda. events are in the same totality of chances ; 
and (d 2d) where they are in different totalities. 

65T. {d 1st) For me simplest case in this kind, sup- 
Diffirebiia of pos^ WO havo the question, " What is the pro- 
uioaBi, bability of throwing any particular number 

on a die in two different throws ? " 

668. The probability of its being np in the first 
throw or event is | , and the independent probability 
of its being up in the second throw or event is also }, 

659. Here the totality — the six sides of tho die— is 
the same in both cases, the two throws are different 
events. 

660. {d 2d) But for a case of the second kind take 
the following ; 

Two th>/rds of the pious are grave persons. 

Three fov/rths of tie studious are grave persons. 
Here the different totalities are " the pious " and 
Differeniia of " ^^^ studlouB," and the question is what is 
the Becond. ^]^e probability that one who is both " pious " 
and " studious " will be " grave." 

661. The principle or rule of calculation is the 
same in both of these varieties of this class of cases. 

662. And we have two distinct questions to eon- 
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sider— (1) What will be the average of the probability 
of one chance in any given number of events ? The .w aua- 
and (2) What is that probability in any par- ""•"■ 
ticular case ? 

663. These questions are by no means the same. 
In any indefinitely large number of events, bv ao mt^r., 
it is evident that each side would be upper- "^ '™^ 
moat— that is, each chance would happen juet as often 
as any other one chance. Each side of the die there- 
fore would come up just one sixth of the whole num- 
ber of evente. Ji' now we divide thia totality of events 
into pairs, then of course a ^iven side would come 
uppermost just as often as before ; that is, 1 : 5 m the 
whole. But the probability of any given j^u„„f ,,,,„. 
side coming up once in every pair of events, ''^"^uie avjr- 
on an average is one thu:d as great as the 
probability of ite coming up once m three times as 
many chances, or twice as great as that of its coming 
up in each chance ; that is, i+i=h So if we divide 
the events into triplets, the probability of any given 
side on the average of an immense number of events 
is three times as great as in the single event, that is, 

* 664. Now in this way the fraction can amount to 
more than unity, for as there are but six sides ,^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
or chances, so if we ask what is the proha- ^.,j°«a man 
bility of ace, for instance, in sets of ten 
events, we have i taken ten times or 1* ; tbat is, ace 
will come up on an average more than once in every 
ten throws. Otherwise ace will not come up so 
often as some of the other sides. But if it does not 
then there. is some special reason or ground of proba- 
bility, which is contrary to the supposition on which 
we started. 

Let us now consider the other question — what is 
the probability of any particular chance in a definite 
number of events. 

665. It certainly can make no difference whether 
the events are in the same totality of chances or not, 
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since in the throw of the die, for instance, the probabi- 
lity of any particular side in each throw is 
whether 'the Certainly just as independent of each and 
thrBome loiai"- cvcry Other throw, as it is of the probability 
lyoTD of the head eideof a cent's coming up in any 

throw of the cent. 

666. We may therefore consider the two kinds of 
cases in the class which we have named above (d), as 
depending upon the same principle and requiring to 
be calculated by the same rule. 

Now we have two conditions to fulfil : 

667. (1.) The probability of any chanceintwoevents 
TwocM^iHons must be greater than it is in either one of 

1st oondiiwo. them alone ; thus the probability of the ace 
in two throws is greater than it is in one. 

668. And not only so, but the probability in any 
number of combined throws must be greater than that 
of the sum of all the throws excepting any one of 
them ; that is, two must be greater than any one in 
the two, three than any two in the three, four must be 
gi'eater than any three in the four, and so on, 

669. (3.) The sum of the combined probabiKty can 
Kd condiiioD, never amount to anymore than unity — for 
by the very mode of reckoning probabilities they are but 
the fractions of unity. When therefore they amount to 
unity, they are no longer probabilities but a certainty, 
and there can be nothing beyond, 

670. Now in the case of the die, for instance, as 
there are six sides the probability of throwing any 
werancoiiad particular side, say the aee, at the first throw 
aiofraoiions. -^Fould be 1 : 5. or }. And in six throws it 
would be 7+ff+5+B-+i+i or ^x6=l unity. And yet 
it is possible that the given side might not be thrown 
once in six times, or even in any greater number. There 
is a bare possibility that that side might not fall upper- 
most in a thousand times. Still, however, when the 
And yei caiinoi event is far fix)m the sum of the probabilities 
ThJ^'B^monhe (provided they keep within unity) in either 
piob^juiiiea. direction — that ie, greater or less ; it creates 
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a presumption and finally the unhesitating belief that 
there is some special cause influencing the chances, as 
that a die is loaded. 

671 It appears therefore that we cannot calculate 
tlie probalDiiity by adding the value of each fraction, 
since that method would soon produce unity, and ex- 
ceed it even. _ , ,,.-,- n, 

672. Kor can wo calculate it by multvphj-mg the 
fractions. The value in each successive Pre- „J'«p,^'«"a,'; 
mise is not a fraction of that of the preced- piEfl.™=. ^ 
ing or of any other fraction. Each one is the fraction 
of a unity, and of a different unity, as the let and 2d 
throws in tlie first example, and "the pious,". and "the 
studious" in the second. And besides the multiph- 
cation of tlie fractions would give us a constantly de- 
creasing probability, when obviously we ought to have 
an increasing one. ,, . , -r> 

673. If now instead of the .probability m each I're- 
mise we take its complement improbability, ^^^^H^^. 
and multiply them together as fractions, and lur. 

then take the complement of that product for the pro- 
bability of the conclusion, we shall have a metliod 
answering exactly the demands of the case. 

67i. Thus in the first case the probability of an me 
in two throws is \ and \, the complement is | and #, 
multiplying we have |^, and taking the complement 
we have \\. In five throws it becomes ^|4i, in six 
\\l%\, thus approaching but never reaching unity or 
absolute certainty.* 

• For tte gratification of thoae who woulS like to see tliis in a mora 
purely raatheiuatieiil form I give the folloning demonstratioQ. 

Let the probability of a particular chance in one event he -, and that 



bined probahililJes can never he greater tiion imity, nor less tl 
pf ell mmus any one of them. 

Now mnltiplj ftie complement of ^wbiohisCl — .^) by the 
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675. In the second case we have |, or I comple- 
ment in unity, and | , or ^ complement. Multiplying, 
we hare i x J =t'3 or {I probability that the man who 
is both "smdions" and "pious" is "grave."* 

SECTION xn. 
Of Conditional Syllogisms. 

676. We are not to consider all sentences stated in 
the conditional form as expressing a conditional judg- 

of ^wliicliis(l — ^)andwehaye^ — ~ T. -^ *« oomple- 



Again this fraction may be put under the form --|- (I — -)-, a quan- 

titf which can never be leas thaa -, 

Now suRfse that both independent probabilities are unitj, then they 
are not probabilitiea ; they have no complements end ao of course they 
cannot be multiplied. 

AgMU, fenppoBe them to bo indefinitely near to unity, then applying 
the doctrine of limits, fiey may be assumed as uni^, and so will have 
no complements to be raultipUed. 

In ei^er case the &action becomes — or unity, fliat is 1 X 1 := 1. 

But suppose the probability in each ease to bo as near to unity as the 
nearest asHgnable quantity, then by this rule the pcodnot of two snob pro- 
babiKties -would ba nearer than any asBignabla qiionti^ or indefinitely near. 
We may pursue ttc demoustcation in this way for evexy assignable value to 
the ftaction. If flierefore there is any other nda that will give the same 
result, it is not another but the same. But if it ^ves a different result it 

• I have taken no notice of flie eflect of coaeurremie upon .the probabUi- 
lies i this will bo oonadered in the Chapter on Methods of Proof. Bnt it 
will often happen that the eonourrence of two very Email probabilities will 
produce on amount of conviction but vety little if any short of certainty. 
Thos, suppose two men whose veracity was nothing should come in and 
report to me a certain occurrence, the one after the other, and under 'such 
circumstances that I could know ^at there had been no collusion between 
them — the strength of the oomMnai testimony might ba but very sli^it — 
but ihe fact of tH^ ctmctfrriaff wkhrtit coiiugi&n would be very convincing, 
and all the more so, the more strange and unexpected the event which they 
mttate. 
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ment. It i8 often the ease that statements are made 
in the hypothetical form where no logical f,ot a» coniii- 
dependence of one memher upon the other cSEuuomijSS^" 
is intended. Thus, "If on the one hand """"■ 
Greece failed by an excess of the popular element in 
its constitution, Eome on the other oecame purely a 
mihtary despotism, the least favorable of all forms of 
government to popular liberty." Here manifestly 
the judgment concerning Home is not intended to be 
made dependent upon the truth of that concerning 
Greece. We must regard the judgments therefore as 
being logically two entirely distinct categorical affirma^ 
tions, 

677. Nor is it always the case where a Proposition 
is a Conditional Judgment that the deductive The condiu- 
foree depends upon the peculiarities of the ride™M33 
Conditional Judgment. H«m£"'"'''' 

As examples take the following : 

Whatever comes from God is entitled to taith and 
obedience. 

If the Seriptu/res are not an wvpostv/re they came 
from God. 

.■. yth&y <W6 not an vrnposbure they are entitled to 
faith and obedience. 

Or thus : All Y is X, 

(IfMisZ, A)isT, 

.-. (IfMisZ, A) is X. 

678. In this case the Conditional is merely the Mo- 
dal of the Minor Term, and is treated accordingly. 
The Premise is used as a Complex Categorical rather 
than as 9. Conditional. 

679. But when the Conditional Judgment c d m 
is used as such, it is the Major Premise,' and j" 5 ■« 
there are two ways of completing the For os m 
mula. 

From the nature of Conditional Judgments it fol- 
lows that : 

(1.) If we affirm the Antecedent the Consequent 
cannot be denied. nwSSito!"'' 
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(2.) If we deny tlie Consequent the Antecedent 
must be false ; that is, the contradictory of the Ante- 
cedent mnst be true. 

680. Hence we may complete in what is called the 
c«Dim,o«it8 Constructive Method, or mod^ ponms, by 

S!Z. ''"'■ affirming the Antecedent for a Minor Pre- 
mise, and have the Consequent for a Conclusion ; 
thus, If A is B, A is C, 

But A is B, 
.-. A is C. 

681. Or secondly, we may complete the Formula 
Deatruciive in the I>estructive Method, or modus toUem,* 
Sim.' ^"" by using the contradictory of the Consequent 
for Minor Premise, and then we shall have the contra- 
dictory of the Antecedent for Conclusion ; thus, 

IfAisB, OisD, 
But some C is not D, 
.-. Some A is not B. 

682. But by denying the Antecedent in simple 
conditionals we do not aisprove the Consequent, nor 
by proving the Consequent do we prove the Ante- 
cedent. 

683. But the Conditional Proposition is sometimes 
B>DLa>i« Con- made an Exclusive Conditional by the ioser- 
diiuiMis. tioji of " only," " alone," &c. 

684. The effect of this exclusive is to show that the 
Consequent can have no other Antecedent, and could 
not exist without the one given in the Conditional. 
Thus, " If the Trojans came into Italy contrary to the 
will of the gods, they would then alone have deserved 
punishment. . , ^ . 

But they did not come contrary to the will of the 

.: They do not deserve punishment." — Virg. .dm. 
X. 31. 

• The Tvorfs "pojiS" and "amele" Lave sometjmea lieen used to es- 
precs thaae prncesaeB. Thns if we jkhhI the Antecedent the CoDeeqnent 
most follow, and if we amale ffite Consequent Hie Anteeadent nuiBt be 
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685. In this case by denying the Antecedent we 
disprove the Consequent. 

And if we affirm the Consequent we establish the 
Antecedent. 

They deserved punishment ; 

.-. They came into Italy contrary to the will of the 
gods. 

686. But without the Exclusive Modal we prove 
nothing concerning the Consequent by dis- no cmiciusion 
proving the Antecedent. iiKM^oJT" 

687. This will be obvious by the following illustra- 
tion : — " If John has a fever he is sick." Hence if we 
prove the Antecedent, viz., that " John has a fever," 
the Consequent that " he is sick " will not be denied. 
But if we disprove the Antecedent and show that " he 
has not a fever," we have not proved that "he is not 
sick." He may be sick from some other disease, 

688. For the same reason, though operating in the 
inverse order, if we prove the Consequent we do not 
thereby prove the Antecedent ; that is, if we prove that 
" John is sick," we have not proved that " he has a 
fever ; " his ailment may be something else for aught 
that would need to appear in our argument. 

689. The whole force of Hypothetical re^oning in 
either method must depend upon the Se- Tho tBiUjij o/ 
quence. There must be some such connection Swndr'li'pm 
between the Consequent and the Antecedent "lesegiience. 
in the nature of things and independent of our volition, 
that the truth of the one follows from that of the 
other. 

690. But as we have already considered the Se- 
quence or ground of affirmation in Conditionals, we 
need not add any thing more concerning it /,„„ ^^^^ 
here except to make the remark that the ^™^'c„n° 
Premise of any Enthymeme may be made ^'<'°'"'^'- 
an Antecedent, and the Conclusion a Consequent in a 
Conditional Judgment, and then the other Premise will 
be the sequence ; thus, If M is P, S is P. 

Completing as before we have ; 
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IfMieP/SisP, 
But M is P, 
.■• S is P. 
691. But regarding it as an Enthymeme, we have : 
MieP, 
8isM, 
.: S is P. 
693. In the same way, any Conditional by n 
KShS^uenM of its Sequence is converted into a C 
i^mB caKgo- ^f.^ Syllogism. 

693. It is sometimes the case that the Conclusion 
depends rather upon some modal of the general Se- 

Mortified <e- quence than upon the general sequence itselt 
QneDM. Thus if I say, " If John has a lever he will 

die," the general sequence is " all that have fevers 
die," which is non v&rapro vera; the Sequence, there- 
fore, if there be one, must be found in some peculiarity 
of " John," to be expressed by a modal. The Sequence 
then would be, " All {siib "modo) who have fevers die ; " 
the sul modo denoting the differentia of the class to 
which the subject of the Antecedent belongs. This 
modal, however, should always be stated either in the 
Antecedent, or by giving the Sequence stated in such 
a form as to clearly point it out. 

694. If the Conditional has four distinct terms, of 
" condiiionaJa couree the Sequence becomes double, and 
Mirai. """ the Conditional as an Enthymeme ia com- 
pleted into a Sorites. Thus, If A is B, C ia X>. 

And we complete thua, C is A, 

AisB, 

BisD, 

.-. C is D. 

695. In what is called the Cow,pound Conditional, 
it is necessary to prove all the Antecedents in order to 

com)»und establish the Consequent. I^ however, we 
condiuonnis. disprove the Consequent, we show that some 
one or more of the Antecedents ia untrue, without de- 
termining by the Formula which it is. 
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696. This niakea the Minor Premise a compound 
compnlative categoric Proposition. Thus, 

If A is B, ) -p. . -p 
andlf CisDj^'^-^- 
But A is B, and C is D, 
.■• E is P. 

697. In continuous Conditionals if we prove the 
first Antecedent all the rest will follow. cominuotn 
Thus, If A is B, is D ;— If C is D, E is F ;— co«di«o.si.. 
If E is F, F is H, and so on ; since each Antecedent 
after the first is the Consequent of the preceding Con- 
ditional, it is established by that first Antecedent. 

And conversely, if we disprove the last Consequent 
we have disproved all the Antecedents. 

698. We may also have Conditionals with Disjunc- 
,tive Consequents. Thus, " If grain is cheap conditionals 
it must be either because the crops are large, J[if "gSil^ 
the consumers are comparatively few, or the "'"""'■ 
importations are extensive." 

699. Completing this Formula and we have a Dis- 
innctive Conclusion. Thus, 

If A is B, either C is D, or E is F, 

But A is B, 

.-. Either C is D, or E is F. 

700. Bat if we complete in the Destructive Method, 
we mnet deny all the members of the Disjunctive Con- 
sequent, Thus, 

If A is B, either C ia D, or E is F, 
But neither is C, D, nor E, F, 
.-. Some A is not B. 

SECTION sin. 
Of Disjunctive Syllogisms. 

701. It has sometimes been held that there are two 
classes of Disjunctive Judgments — the Diri- c™p»henj|ra 
sive and Comprehensive. Those which we w!iunca."es."° 
have already considered are the Comprehensive Dis- 
junctive Judgments. 
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702. The Divisivea are rather categorical judg- 
TheDivJaivea meiits, 111 which the divided whole is one 
nound cois^ term and the coordinate terms are the other. 

Thus, " All food is either vegetable or ani- 
mal," 

But we wiUpostpone the Consideration of the com- 
pletion of the Formula of this class until we have at- 
tended to the other, or the Comprehensive Disjunctives. 

703. We have already examined the Disjunctive 
Judgments. They afdrm that one of two or more 
judgments contained in the Disjunctive Proposition 
must be true without at all indicating which that 
one is. 

TOi. But it is not always the case that the deduc- 
Dednciioii doea tiou depends upon this opposition of the 
pend^n the parts, when a Disjunctive Proposition occura 
ii. ' ' ' as one of the Premises. Thus, 

Every conqueror is (either a hero or a villain) ; 
Cjeaar was a conqueror : 
-■. Cesar was (either a hero or a villain). 
All T is (either X or W), 
AU Z is T, 
.-. All Z is (either X or "W). 
Or the Disjunctive may be the Minor : 
AU Y is X, 
Either (Z or W) is Y, 
.-. Either _(Z or W) is X. 
Or finally, the Middle Term may be Disjunctive in 
one of the Premises. Thus, 

Gold, silver, and platina are malleable ; 
All precious metals, are either gold, silver, or pla- 
tina : 

.-. All precious metals are malleable, 
705. But in this case the Disjunctive Middle must 
enumerate all the coordinate parts, and in one Premise 
fit least, as above, it must not appear as a Disjunctive. 
For if we say — Either gold, or silver, or platina 
KotDmunciiva is malleable — as Major, and then write 
mi«o». '' the Minor as above, we should manifestly 
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have an undistributed Middle ; and we might have the 
following as all the truth there would be neceesary in 
the Formula : 

Eitlier gold, or silver, or platina is malleable ; 
(suppose it to foe gold only that is malleable) : 

All precious metals are either gold, silver, or platina ; 
• (suppose it to be silver and platina only that are pre- 
cious metals), and then manifestly we should have no 
Conclusion, for the Major term was compared with 
gold and the Minor wiUi silver and platina. This is iu 
tact what is always done in the fellacy of undistributed 
Middle. 

706. In all the above examples the judgment is not 
Disjunctive. It is merely a compound categorical 
iudgment with a Disjunctive for either subject or pre- 
dicate as the case may be. 

707. We have seen that the ground of a Disjunc- 
tive Judgment properly so called, that is, a Compre- 
hensive Disjunctive, is the Excluded Middle, It will 
follow, therefore, that if we deny one of the members 
the other must be true. 

708. Hence in all Disjunctive Syllogisms the Dis- 

i'unetive Judgment is the Major Premise. DiBjunciiia 
'or the Minor we have the Contradictory of M^%a}^t 
one of the Members, and for the Conclusion ^iiiJ^JS!'""^ 
the other Member. Thus, 

Either A is B, or A is C, 

But A is not B, 

.-. A is C. 

Or, Either A is B, or A is 0, 

But A is not 0, 

.-. A is B. 

709. This is called by the Scholastic writers the 



710. But if the coordinate terms are also coordinate 
parts of the divided whole, and not merely i^^i,„„^,„u 
Alternate Species, we may also c 
the modtfs portenie tdllens. 
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Thus Either-A is B, or A is C, 
But A is B, 
.-. A is not 0. 
Tliis is either gold or platinum ; 
It is platinum : 
.'. It is not gold. 
The yalidity^ of this Conclusion depends not upon 
nlJ^u'^D m- *^^ ^"5P.^® Excluded Middle but upon the 
.uionT" ' law of Division, that no individual can te in 
more than one of the coordinate parts of any divided 
whole at tlie same time and iu the same respect. 

711. 'Wlien_ there are more than two members we 
^«8rtBnt"o obtain only a compound categorical Propo- 
sition for the first answer. Thus, 

Either A is 0, or A is B, or A is D, 

But A is not 0, 
.-. Either A is B, or A is D. 
We may thus proceed with this as before, and then 
we shall get a simple categorical Conclusion. Thus, 
Either A is B, or is D, 
But A is not B, 
.-. C is D. 

712. From the foregoing it will be seen that what 
iSn'HvB° c™i ^^ called the Divisive Disjunctives, can be 
uioMd"miJ™ conapleted bv a Diseretive Categorical alone. 
"'"""'■"■ Thus, 

All A is either B or C, 
S is A but it is not B, 
.-. S ie C ; 
that is, we must include the Subject of the Conclu- 
sion in the Subject of the Major Premise, which is the 
divided whole, and at the same time exclude it from 
all the parts except one, which one is predicated of 
the Subject of the Conclusion. 

713. Nor is the Method materially different when 
the divided whole is the Predicate instead of the Sub- 
ject in the Disjunctive. As, 
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a i and e constitute M, 
S is M tut not a, 



Of the Dilefnina. 

Y14. The Dilomma seldom needs or requires any 
completion. It differs from the Compound memmt. 
Conditional in that its Antecedents bear such a relation 
to each other as to constitute an Excluded Middle, and 
therefore some one of them must be true. And as the 
Consequent may be predicated on either one of them 
alone, it is imraatenal which of the Antecedents is 
denied, as its denial affirms the other. 

Ti5. These Antecedents are sometimes called the 
horns of the Dilemma. djV^^?^ "" 

716. The Dilemma is often Complex by having 
several Antecedents one after another. 

Thus Demosthenes says : 

" If jEschines partook in the public rejoicing he is 
inconsistent. 

If he did not he is unpatriotic." 

111. But in all such cases there is a real Conse- 
quent in which all the Antecedents or series 
of Antecedents unite. The obvious Oonse- io'mSo™™! 
quent in the above case is that therefore '"*™"°' 
*'.^chines is unwortliy of public favor and confidence," 

The Formula may be tlius expressed : 

If A is B, A is C, But If A is C, 1 
Or, If A is B, A isD, And If A is D, J 

718. Hence we may say, " Whoever committed this 
fault is either too ignorant to be our guide or too dis- 
honest to be trusted — in either case he is unworthy qf 
our confidence." 

Which we may represent thus : 

If A is B, AisnotC, Andlf AisnotO, ) A is not 
Or, IfAisD, AisnotE, .Andlf A is not E, jK 



A is I 
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719. The Dilemma is not infrequently stated in an 
Diiomma Btat- inverted form. Thus, If A is B, either A is 

odfo^.""' D, or A is F. "If he fails, it is because 
he is ignorant of his profession or inattentive to his 
duties." 

720. This mav be regarded as an Enthymeme 
stated conditionally with a Disjunctive Conclusion, or 
a Major Term with a Disjunctive Modal similar to the 
instance already given, &e. Thus, 

AU B is either D or F, 
AiaB, 
.-. A is either D or F ; 
or in the other form, Either A is D, or A is F, 

721. It is not unfrequently the case that in stating 
the Dilemma, the Antecedents are alone stated in dis- 
junctive opposition to each other, and the Formula is 

of course nothing more than a Disjunctive 
tgont ^i™a- Judgment. But as the Consequent of the 
truth of either member i& so obvious, and is 
in fact suggested by the circumstances and the occa- 
sion, the statement is considered a Dilemma never- 
theless. Thus, " The Dilemma then presents itself to 
us anew : Either we must accept the doctrine of the 
irwnsmutation of meoies and suppose that the organized 
species of one geological epoch were transmuted into 
those of another by some long-continued agency of 
natural causes ; or else we must believe in many suc- 
cessive acts of oreation and extinction of species out of 
the common course of nature ; acts which therefore we 
may properly call marvellous." — {WkewdVs Indica- 
tions of me Vreator, p. 39.) 

Here we have the two members of a Disjunctive 
ptated as a Dilemma, and so called ; tlie first member 
is considered absurd and the second therefore as 
true. 

723. Another form of the Dilemma is sometimes 
^AnieMik^is used J namely, one in which two Antece- 
aasrs consB- dents are affirmed with contradictory Conse- 
'"^'' ■ quents, from which it follows of course that 
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one of the Antecedents innst be false. Thus, " Lord 
Bacon opposed the EngliBh system of colonization ; 
therefore, " If Lord Bacon was right, the English sys- 
tem of colonization is -wrong." 

But if the English are right, their system of colom- 
zation is not wrong ; therefore, If the English are right, 
Lord Bacon was not right. Or if Lord Bacon was 
right, the English are wrong. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

OP FALLACIES. 



T23. We have already noticed the difference be- 
tween the Form and the Matter* of an Argument, and 
although the Analysis of rormiHa takes no 
iho™™>f^'i!hl account of the Matter, and supposes that the 
Formuja, Pormulfe are vahd whatever may be the 
Matter, there are certain sources of error which a mere 
inspection of the FormulsB will never reveal to us. 
These have been called Falheies. It is not easy to 
collect and classify them all, and yet something of the 
kind is indispensable. 

72i. A Fallacy may be defined in iis broadest and 
general sense to be any fault or error in an argument, 
FiJiBoiea io- Ijy means ot which it (1) fails to prove any 
fii"^- thing ; or (2) the Conclusion which has been 

assigned to it ; or (3) the Conclusion which was de- 
manded by the occasion or end in view. 

725. It has been customary to divide Fallacies into 
four classes.-^!) Fallacies in Form ; (2) Fallacies in 
, Diction ; (3) Fallacies in Matter ; and (4) 
ExtrarLogical Fallacies. The differentia of 
.usses is not very distinctly given anywhere, 
„„. ™ - the specific names used with any great uni- 
formity or clearness. We may perhaps define each 
species as follows : 

• See IntlocLlidion, 14. 
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726. Fallacies are in Form when the Pormula of- 
fends against any of the rules of the mere poiiaciea in 
Form, and is perceptihle withont any con- ^°"°- 
sideration of the Matter of the Argument. Hence 
Fallacies in Form should rather be called Faults than 
Fallacies, and we shall so designate them hereafter ; 
and then a Fallacy will be that which has the appear- 
ance of a valid Form, and deceives by its appearance 
of being Faultfess. It does not fail to fulfil caiied RiKir.. 
the formal conditions of a proof, but fails in the msmr 
tial conditions which lie beneath the Form. 

72Y. The fallacy may be said to be in Diction, 
when the words in which it is stated are so FaiiadeK in 
used as to leave us in doubt as to the mean- Dionon.^ 
ing, and in tact so as to have several meanings in the 
same Formula. 

728, The Fallacy may be considered as in the 
Matter, when one Premise or both of them Faiiaoie> in 
are taken in a sense not intended, or when '"""'■ 
they fail to express the judgment adec^\iately. 

729, And the Fallacy is ext/ra Log^eal when it lies 
beyond the Province of Logic ;* as when it exi™ Loaicai 
states as a Premise a Proposition which is '^'™'^- 
not true ; or proves a Conclusion, which though true 
enough, is not to the purpose. 

730, It is q^uite possible that an Argument should 
offend in more than one of these points at more than one 
the same time. We must however remem- \°!^'' '"^J^. 
ber that a Fallacy is simply a faUure to "'"'■ 

frove. It does not necessarily follow that because the 
ormula contains a Fallacy therefore the Conclusion 
is false ; the Conclusion may be true aifer all, and all 
that can be inferred or predicated on the Thoeifeiiiof» 
ground of the Fallacy is simply that the Con- ™i»"i- 
clusion is not proved. But it is not dismo'v&A. ; for 
disproof imphes a concluding force in the Formula of 
which the Fallacy has deprived it. 

* See Introduction, 17. 
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Including the Meii-a Lomcal we have seTen distinct 
BnaiDBiaUoii Fallacies, excluding Faults in Form from 
ofFsiindM, ouj. jaumher ; IgnoraUo Elenchi, PeUtio 
Prinei^ii, and the five in the use of the Middle Term.* 

• Abistotle [Siipli. Elencii.], and after Mm most other writers, reckons 
rii Fallaoies in Didhae, and seven ea*™ Dktkmem. 

The six in Diction are : (1) Egvwoci^im, as " tlie dog is an animal, Si- 
linB [the star] is a dog, iherejore Sirina is an animal ; " (2) ^mpiiSoJHe, as 
op' S ip^ Tii, toCto 4p^, or as Aldrich gives it, Qmid laitgtlut- a Socmte Hind 
eatlii ,- CobaHsa laa^lar a Socrale ; Ergo Coliama seniti,— the amphibology is 
in ToCio, SB heing dthec aconsative or nominative, and in the Latin esam- 
ple it is in iiie uncertainly as ta the aubjeot of Mirftf; (8) Congioskion ; and 
(4) DivMm, as explained below ; (6) Accml, ^s when puttang the accent on 
the wrong word, or the wrong pliable in a word, we give it a meaning 
different from tliat which was intended ; and (6) Fiffiav ofS^ieech, where on 
. account of similarity of words one draws a false inference mm one to tha 
other, as because Masa is of the feminine gender therefore so is Pcela. 

I^e seven F^aeies extra DidUmaa are: Q.y Faihcs of AcddsOa ; and 
(2) a I&io aeamdma gmd ad dictam mnpUaier, as expliuned bdow ; (3) Tgm- 
raliiElmiM; (i').i no» coma pro caasa, whether it be a turn vera pro vera, 
oi a wm taU pro ti^. As an example of the 6ret^ Aldrich gives, "Acomet 
shines— tberafoFB there will be war." This is a iton caaa, the comet being 
entirely innocent of causing wars. Of the second he gives, "Whatever 
will intoxicate is forbidden ; wine intoxicates, therefore wine is foriiidden." 
"Not at all," ho adds, "but only the abuse of wine." Hera wine is ad- 
mitted to be a cause of inlaxioation, but it is prohibited only when it U 
tuch, that is, in sufficient quantity as to cause intoxication ; (6) Fidlofy of 
Coiaegveiexs, as when a Conclusion is ^ven which does not follow ftom the 
Premises — Uiis in fact includes all Fallacies in Form ; (6) PeSHo Prbidpi, 
when that is assumed as given which ought to have been proved ; and 
(7) the Fallacy of PhBixna InUrrogfaioaum, when several questions are pro- 
posed as if they were one, which are yet so related to each other as to 
require different answers. As, " Are honey and poison sweet ? Have you 
left off your bad habits ? " 

These thirteen Falla<ues have been arranged into mnemonic lines ; 



But I have preferred ttte clasdfication ^ren above in the text^ for rea- 
sons I will not enumerate here ; the 1st, 3d, and 6th are included under 
Ambiguous Middle ; the 6th, Ancml, does not belong to Logic at all — at 
least it is a mere trick ; the same may be said of the 13tli, Pluriast fnierro- 
galvaaoa ; the 1 1th I have reckoned nuder the head of Faults in Form ; 
the Sd and 4th 1 have recognized hy name, as also &e 7tii, 8tii, and 91h ; 
the lOth, Nbn Causa, I have included under the more general head of tiie 
PMio Prmcipii, 
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Of the IgnoraUo EUnchi, or Mistaking the Issue. 

The words IgiwraUo ElencM mean " Ignorance of 
the Proof" which ought to be given, ana ignomUo Bien- 
are applied equally to cases in which one is 5^mrai^et'ui«jl 
really and innocently ignorant, and to those »*^"==f- 
in which one chooses to ignore the real issue to be met 
and the Proof necessary to meet it. In this view of it, 
therefore, it is not a Fallacy in Logic at all, but simply 
a fault in sagacity or honesty, or both. It is no fault 
in Form nor a fallacy in the use of Forms. It is no 
fault in Method, for the Formula and Method may 
both be faultless. It is therefore merely a failure to 
pursue the right End — a failure in Aim or End ; as 
disastrous of course to the success of an Argument as 
any fallacy can be, but differing in kind both from 
Fallacies m the uses of Formula and Faults in Me- 
thod. 

Y31. Nothing can be more important in the con- 
struction of an argument than a (near and imporuTu^of 
adequate coDcmjtion of the precise point to ""o right End. 
be proved. Without this we may deceive ourselves 
or be imposed upon by others. 

732. T!he Tgnoratio Elenohi, or mistake of the Ques- 
tion, is more pernicious when it occurs in a wheie/?™rH- 
course of reasoning where an argument is ^m. " 
introduced merely as subservient to some more general 
purpose or conclusion than elsewhere. In this case the 
deception is less likely to be detected, and the tempta- 
tion to it is much stronger than anywhere else. 

733. We have an illustration of this fallacy pointed 
out in the speech of Diodatus, given in Thucydides, in 
answer to Oleon, who had argued that it TUmtnLiion li™ 
would be just to put the Mitylenians to '^H""'''"!'"' 
death. Diodatus reminds him that that was not the 
question ; the question really before them was whe- 
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ther it would be e^edieni for the Athenians iu their 
present circumstances to undertake it.* 

T3i. Mistakes of this bind will be found on a careful 
Faiisciei of ecFutiny of far more frequent occurrence 
Iw'Ini, " " than one would at first expect ; and nothing 
but the most careful Bcmtinv and the most sagacious 
discrimination of things similar in appearance, But dif- 
ferent in reality, can secure immunity from this kind 
of imposture. 



Of the Petitio Prin/npn. 

Under this head I shall include all forms of assum- 
ing for Premises what ought not to be assumed, or used 
as such without being first proved to be true in the 
sense and to the extent used. 

735. Strictly speaking, the Petitio Prindpid is the 
Pernio prMci- fault in Method which consists in stating as 
&^&oi. a Premise a Proposition which contains the 
Conclusion, in such a way as that it can be evolved 
from the Premise by some of the processes of Imme- 
diate Inference. 

T36. In the popular sense it means simply the 
The popuiai assumiug as true that which we are expect- 
senae of ijie .^^ ^^ Wishing to have proved. It is seldom 
the case that both Premises of an Argument are dis- 
puted or questioned,! and when the one that is thus 

* Thucydides, Boot HI, Year 6. 

t For this reason some writers, and writers on "Lopo," even, have 
niMntaiQed that every Sjllo^m is a Petitio l^incqiiL Thay oitB snoh eiam- 
plea as the fbllowing : 

Ail men are mortal ; 
Jdba Smith is s, man : 
.•. John Smith is mortal. 
Bnti flay thej, the M^jor cannot he affirmed as tme unless John Smith 
be mortaL They forget that they beg the question themselves — the ques- 
tion, to wit, whether John Smith is a num or not. 

Let us take a case in whioh Iwth Premises admit of doubt, or are at 
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questionecl is assumed, the assumption is regarded as a 
begging of the principle or main Premise on which 
the Conclusion depends. 

Y37. "We have several forma of Premisee unduly 
assumed, or untrue. We nmst, however, distinguish 
between a fallacy and a falsehood, or mere ^^j^^,^ „f p,,. 
false statement. It is no part of Logic to n.ueai.<rtaFai- 
ascertain whether Propositions introduced 
as Premises are true or false; thus, If a man affirms 
that A is E, when it is not so, the false statement is 
not a Fallacy for Logic to correct; but it is a misstate- 
ment to be corrected by investigation into the subject 
matter of the Proposition.* The truth is to be sought m 

No nrarderer haih etamal life ; 
All warriors pre murderers : 
Thertfare No warrior hath eternal life. 

Here we have a Major Premise which some profesaing Christians deny, 
aai others would of eom^se deny the Mmor. Hence in the estimaUon of «)me 
nereons one Premise might be affirmed without involving the truth ol ihe 
ConoluMon, and in the estimation of another class fho other Premise might 
he affirmed wiUiont involvmg its truth. In this case, therefore, neither Pre- 
mise can be regarded as a PdMo Pimoipii. But this diffitrs from others 
BO far as this point is concerned, only in the purely accidental fact, that 
either one of its PremisBS are anoh as to be aenied or doubted by any body. 

* It oertainly diminishes our reverence for Abibtotle immensely, to 
find that in hia Piior Annistiet, Book II, he has devoted threo chapters, H, 
III and IV, to the consideration of the oases and conditaouB in which wa 
may have a (me Conclusion from /"ofee Premiaes I If one could, be would 
disbelieve that these chapters ever came &om the Stiwyrite. But there is 
no help for it that I can see ; I find no intimation of tSeir spunouaiesB. 

That there may be no mistake about the matter, and that the reader 
may see what oases the Father of Logic is discussing, I will give an esam- 






re shall yet b 



" Eveiy stoilo is an animal ; 
.■. Every man is an animal." 
rhe Conclusion is undoubtedly true ; and it is/ram, and a good ways.^WK, 
;he Premises too. We might just all well substitute "^cfc-few/e for Mmor 
term, and prove by the same formula that a " jacli-knife " is a man. 

It is no wonder that Logic has fallen into disrepute when wo hnd the 
father of the Seienoe mdnlging in such ridiculous nonsense. Had thia 
loutest of m«n got hewadered with flie intricacy of his own system, aban- 
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History, in Science, in Observation, &c. &c. The whole 
realm of knowledge is to be put in requisition to deter- 
mine the truth or falsehood of Propositions when used 
as Premises. Logic is responsible only for the troth of 
the Conclusion on condition that the Premises are true, 
The assumptions under this head are reckoned by 
Bu'mAISiiBf *" tli6 ^^^ -writers as two : 

738. (1.) A non verd c<msd pro verd causd. As 
when we say, " There is a comet, therefore there will 
be a pestilence." The completion of this Enthymeme 

Nonvsmpro wouM imply the assertion, that "comets 
''™- ocmse pestilenee," or " whenever there is a 

comet there is a pestilence ; " the latter of which 
statements is simply untrue, the former assigning for a 
cause that which is not a cause of the effect. Hence 
a 7i<m vera pro vera^ as it is usually written (omitring 
the word cwmcH), is stating as a Premise that which is 
untrue. 

739. (2.) A mm kM \causd] pro tali [ocmsd.] As, 
" Whatever is poisonous should never be taken. _ But 



iUpra opium IS poisonous. 



In this case it is ad- 



mitted that opium is poisonous — that it ii 
cause of death, Iwi a cause of death only when taken 
in certain quantities or in certain ways. 
To these we may add one or two others : 
TiO. (1) "When in categorical Premises the two 
relate to different points of time, as, "He who is most 
hungry eats most. But he that eats most is 
of^Fala/"™' least hungry, therefore he that is most hun- 
BmnpuiniB. g^ .^ -^g^g^ hungry." These Premises refer 
to different points of time in relation to the act of 
eating ; (3) then we may havp want of sequence in 
Conditionals ; (3) non-exclusion of Middle in Disjunc- 
tives ; (4) want of sameness in kind in things compared 
in Comparatives, 

doned his a priori light, and set himself to jueHfy by hook or hy orook, as 
best he conld, ev^ry posable Formula to wlii<5i a CoEiiiiaion which is true as 
an independent ProposMoa, though not as a Condaslon, might he attached ? 
It would seem m. 
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in. !Not only must the Middle Term be once taken 
as a Whole, but it must be itsed in both Pre- AmhuuouB 
mises in the same sense; otherwise we hare ""''"= 
the Pallaey in Diction of Ambiguous Middle. 

742. A word may be equivocal in itself, or intrin- 
sically, as in fact many words are, so that wmd« wirinBiii 
we really do not know precisely what one ^''' "mbiKuou'' 
intends by hie Proposition, until we have heard him 
discourse long enough to render his terms perspicuous. 
Thus if one were speaking of " heat " in a scientific 
treatise, we should be in aouht whether by the word 
he meant that specific heat which is perceptible to the 
senses, or that latent heat which exists in all bodies to 
a greater or less extent and yet produces no effects 
upon the thermometer. And yet a Proposition, might 
bo true or false as the term was used in one or another 
of these senses. 

743. But if the Middle Term is taken in a different 
sense in each Premise, it is the same so far tj,, ^,^^1^ 
as all purposes of deduction are concerned, Sgrnia^s'iha 
as if these were two entirely unlike and dif- iSioTBuaT 
ferent terms. 

744. " It is worth observing," says "Whatelt,* " that 
the words whose ambiguity is the most fre- w™ib nnosa 
quently overlooked, and is productive of the l^JSfluentis 
greatest amount of confusion of thought and "'e'I'"'''^^, 
lallacy are among the cofmnonest, and are those of 
whose meaning the generality consider there is the 
least room to doubt. It is indeed from these very cir- 
cumstances that the danger arises ; words in very 
common use are both the most liable from the loose- 
ness of ordinary discourse, to slide from one sense into 

• Appendix, No. I. 
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another, and also the least likely to have that ambi- 
guity suspected." 

T45. The Arehbiahop has collected some forty or 

Hahiiuai call- fifty words illustrative of the foregoing re- 
B^siSri, °" mark. Bnt its truth and force can be appre- 
ciated only after a long-continued habit of car^uUy 
noticing the meaning of -words aa they are need in 
ordinary conversation and in the printed works, eepe- 
cially those of a controversial character, A large part 
of all the controversy that has ever existed in the world 
has risen from persons calling the same thing by dif- 
ferent names, or by their meaning very different things 
when they use the same name or term. 

Y46, The Fallacy of Ambiguous Middle is spoken 
^sovsroi vjuij|- of in several different ways, bnt it is in all 

aso sm - jjj^g classes (if we are to regard these dif- 
ferent names as indicating different classes) essentially 
the same. Thus we have the Fallacy of Mqmvoaation 
when the same word is used in different senses. The 
Fallacy of Amphibology when the word is used so as to 
admit of different senses in each Premise. The Fallacy 
of Figure <^ Speech when the Middle Term is used 
metaphorically in one Premise ; and the Fallacy of 
Pm-onomasia &c. 



Of the Fallacy of Division and. Composition. 

747. This Fallacy consists in using the Middle Term 
in one Premise as a General Term, and in the other as 
a Collective Term. 

If now we use the Middle Term as a Collective 
paiiscyof Di.i- Term in the Major, and as a G-eneral Term 
'"°' in the Minor Premise, we have the Fallacy 

oi Division; thus, 

The Komane [collectively] destroyed Carthage; 

Brutus was a Koman [that is, belonged to the Ge- 
mm Bora an] : 

/.Brutus destroyed Carthage. 
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748. But if the Middle Tenn is used generally, or as 
a General Term 'in the Major Premise, and paiiacrofcom- 
collectively, or ae a Collective Term in the p"""™- 
Minor, we have what is called the Fallacy of Com/po- 
sition; thus, 

Three and two are two numbers ; 
Five is two and three [collectively] : 
.-. Five is two numbers. 

749. " This is a Fallacy with which men are ex- 
ceedingly apt to deceive tteraselves," says Whately ; 
" for when a niultitode of particulars are prraented to 
the mind, many are too weak or too indolent to take a 
comprehensive view, but confine their atten- tub swiid 
tion to each single point by turns and thus """'' ^"^'^■ 
decide, infer, and act accordingly. For example, the 
imprudent spendthrift ^finding that he cannot afford a 
certain great expenditure as a whole, resolves upon 
each of its parts separately, forgetting that all of them, 
together will ruin him." 



FoUaay of Aoddents (md if Quid. 

750. The flret, FaMacia Aoddentis, occurs when- 
ever in the course of the syllogism a term faiiaey <a 
has been predicated of another, in reference *™*^"- 
to its essential and inseparable properties, and taken 
as predicated of its se^a/rahU accidents.'* 

"What we buy in the market we eat ; 

We buy raw meat in the market : 
.-. Eaw meat is what we eat ; or, " we eat raw meat." 

Here the Middle Term is predicated of tlie Minor 
essentially, and thus by means of the Middle Term the 
Major is predicated of the Minor, as if the Middle had 
been predicated of the Accidents rather than the Es- 
sentia of the Minor. 

* See Cliap. n., 220. 
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151. The Fallacy, a dicto seoimd'it/m quid ad dieiMm 
sir/i^liciteT, called for the sake of hrevity the Fallacy 
Paiiacr of of Qwid, is that in which thejiliddle Term 
^■^ is taken in one Premise as used in its broad- 

eat signification, and in the other as used only with 
reference to some special subject or application. 

.As lor exSmplo, when it is inferred from the decla- 
rations concerning the Virgin Mary, that she was pure 
and immaculate [as a vir^n], that therefore she was 
sinless [as an aecountablo being], and so must have 
been born without any taint of human depravity. 

But the purenesa and immacolateness as to vwgi/niiy 
is one thing and absolute purity is quite another, and 
cannot be inferred from it. liie fallacy is precisely 
the same as that made by the passenger in a railroad 
car when on seeing the notice, " No smoking allowed 
here," he inferred that the stove would not smoke. 

As another illustration take the following : 
Nehuchadnezzar ate grass like the oxen ; 
But the oxen eat grass standing on hooft and 
chewing the cud : 
.'. Nebuchadnezzar had hoofs and chewed the cud. 

T53. This Fallacy it will be seen arises from a dia- 
Mosi BBaertions regard of the scope and design of a writer, 
umaad in iheii j^ ^^j. .^^ -^ ^^|. ggi^Qm^jj^t g^^j proposition is 

affirmed except when there is some special end in view, 
or some special object before the mind in reference to 
which it IS true ; while in an appheation to objects of 
another class it might be entirefy false. 

753. Besides the foregoing Faliaciea, Whately has 
enumerated, several others which are merely Tricks of 
the Rhetorician's Art, and the consideration of which 
does not helong to a Treatise on Logic. 

We have defined Faults as failures to fulfil the 
Formal conditions of an Argument, and Fallacies 
TrictBudif- ^^ failures to fulfil the Essential conditions 
v& o?mS lyi^g heneath the mere form. But a Trick 
miuKB. jg something which fails to be a Fault even. 
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A Fault can always be reduced to some Formula, one 
of the sixty-fowr Moods, thougt an invalid one. But 
a mere Trick has not the elements to complete any 
Formula. It cannot be put into the form or shape of 
an Argument, however successful it may sometimes 
prove m carrying a point and producing the legitimate 
results of sound reasoning. 
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PART 11. 

OE LOGICAL METHODS. 
CHAPTER I. 

OF THE ELEMENTS OF METHOD. 

SECTION I. 

Of Method in General. 

754. Method is the way in which the means to any 
Meiiioii deflned. end apc uscd for its accompliahment. Con- 
sequently Method always siipposes an End or object 
in view, Matter in which it ie to be accomplished, 

sufjwsea nn Mcans to bc usod in its acconipliehment, 
S'Meam"'' and an Agent to nae them ;— the word is 
from the Greek f>.e.9 ohov. Thus if I wish to be in a 
neighboring village, the road by which I go thither is 
my Method, while the carriage in which I ride, or 
ray feet if I walk, are the Means which I nse by the 
way. 

755. Method itself, however, may be resolved into 
several elements ; as, (1) Method, properly so called, 

Eioments of t^^* ^^i '^^ "^^1 ^Y which ono shall go, as 
Meihod, jjj going from one place to another ; (2) the 

Order in which the several^steps shall be taken, as 
which first, and which next, and so on ; and (3) the 
Manner in which each step shall be taken. In going 
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to a neighboring village there is no room for choice, 
as to which step shall be taken first in order, bnt one 
might take it into his head to walk sideways or back- 
wards. In this case his Method and Order might be 
perfectly good, but his Manner would be very awk- 
ward. In a general sense, however, all three of these 
elements are mcluded in Method ; and Order and Man- 
ner themselves become but the Method of the subordi- 
nate parts of any whole with reference to which the 
word Method is used. 

756. Method gives unity of plan and efficiency in 
the use of means towards the attainment of ^^^^^^s^ 
any end. It is not always the strongest man aeacy. 
that can accoraphsh the most work in a ^ven time, 
nor the fleetest of foot that can make the quickest race. 
Inferior force is often rendered the most ei&cient by 
the superiority of Method. Method has to do widi 
every thing. Method is the result of mental power 
and application. It indicates capacity and attention, 
as its absence indicates the want of them. 

7f>7. Hence Method must form an essential part 
of any trade or art that is to be learned. It mciiioj « mc 
is in feet the conversion of Science into Art, ^^°Ss« % 
the paeeing firom knowledge to practice. p™otioe. 

758. The beauty of any operation depends upon 
the Order and Method pwrsued in it, and the ^^^^%^°^l; 
pleasure or the pain witli which any accom- won metbad. 
plished performer in any department of human activity 
watches the acts of another depends upon the presence 
or absence of Metliod in the operator. And a quick 
insight into the Method of any act or series of actions 
is called genius for that kind of actions. 

759. fn writiag or speaking, not only the order in 
which the sentences follow one another, but ^Formrf.viit- 
also that in which the words are placed j;'^™,^^''^"''. 
relatively to each other in each sentence, th-d. 
depends upon Method; and upon this arrangement 
depends the beauty and force of what is said or writ- 
ten. In a mathematical demonstration there is a cer- 
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tain method or order in which the steps should be 
taken— and we Bhonld hardly call that a demonstra- 
tion which although it had included all that was 
necessary, had thrown the parts together in entire 
disregard of the order in which they ought to toUow 
each other. Such a demonstration, if demonstration it 
could he called, would demonstrate the want of capa- 
city in the demonstrator rather than the truth of the 
Proposition to be proved. 



Of Order as an Elmmnt of Method. 

760. Method, always implies an End, and yet it is 
not concerned in the selection of that End. It is coti- 

Ends deter- comed merely with its attainment Ihe 
Sv Sd^b; End may be determmed for us, or wfi may 
ohDice. be lett to choose it for otirselves. Ethics 

determine Ends for us when it specifies certain acts as 
being of moral obligation, and which therefore wo are 
not at liberty to do otherwise than pursue. Theology 
determines Ends for us by showing acts which by 
the Will and Command of God are obligatory upon 
us. Polity determines Ends for us, as when the State 
commands certain acts by its positive enactments. 
Necessity determines Ends for us when by a fixed law 
of our nature it is ordained that we must eat to live, 
and must work in order to have something to eat. 
But in regard to many of oar acts we are left to select 
our Ends for ourselves, as Pleasure, or Interest, or 
Benevolence may incHne us. 

761. Order, however, is an important element m 
Order neces- Mcthod, and there can be no MetJiod witli- 

S. '° """ out Order. The Principles of Order how- 
ever are very few and simple, and the same in all 
departments of human activity. Always there is a 
place to begin, a place to end, and intermediate steps 
to be arranged. That step or act which presupposes 
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others cannot well be taken first, and that which in 
necessary to the succeeding cannot well be OTrierioBome 
postponed to the last. The mason cannot gp b,^'^^'- 
lay the wall until the stone, and lime, and """■"• 
sand hare been drawn and the mortar made. The 
carpenter cannot dress the timber and fit each piece 
to its place, until the trees have been felled and the 
boardsliauled to the place where they are to he used. 
So in studies — the alphabet must be learned first, 
seometry must be learned before trigonometry, and 
grammar before rhetoric ; and he that should under- 
tehe the calculus before algebra, or historv before he 
knew any thing of geography, would find that he had 
■ ■ ' ■ 1 Method, which would render all ms 



made an 

studies and his efforts unavailing. _ ^ 

762. That fault in Method which consists m invert- 
ing the true oi-der of the steps, or successive t^ f^m or 
acts in any series of actions, has been called '««-^'- 
by the Greek writers a varepov irpwrov, that is, a later' 

768. In every process there are some of the steps 
or elements whose position is fixed by the very nature 
and necessities of the ease. Thus in the ^^^^^^^f 
erection of a house the materials must be gxf^"" ''" 
hauled to the spot before the walls can be 
put up. But in every process also there ib a lar^e 
number of elements or steps, the position of which is 
not so determined by the nature and necessities of the 
case as that there may not be varieties m the order ; 
and their disposal furnishes a sphere for the exercise 
of tact and genius. Five cmons 

764. The five great Canons of Order are : of cdBr. 

(1.) Place that first which presupposes nothing as 
having preceded it. 

(2.) Put that last which presupposes all the rest, 
and neither conduces to nor imphes any thing to tol- 

(3 ') Put each intermediate step after that which it 
presupposes, and before all those whiph depend upon it. 
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(4.) Omit as extraneous matter whatever is not 
conducive to the End in view. 

(5.) If there are intermediate steps requiring to 
occupy the same place, they may he arranged with 
regard to convenience or taste merely- 

765. Method can never be diecueeed and treated in 
any full and satisfactory' way, except in connection 
The diHCHSBion ■with a discussion of the Means and the Mat- 
Sii"''?°ki,iS- ter, or at least hypresuming that they are 
Ml!te,i*'dulB already known. To teach the Method of 
Memu. guy trade or art would be to teach the trade 
or art itself. We could not teach the Method of ship- 
bnUding, for instance, without teaching the whole trade 
of btulding ships. For the order in which each act 
should come, each material he used, and the way in 
wMch these details should be disposed of, must depend 
upon the character of the details themselves to such an 
extent as to involve Method and Means most inextri- 
cably in the same discussion. 

766. For this reason it will be necessary to hmit 
mcao! of limit- ourselves in the discussion to some special 
jSlt. ** ^"'^ and definite sphere. This we shall best ac- 
complish by considering those influences which are 
external to Method itself properlj; considered, _ but 
which do nevertheless determmo it, and constitute 
species and varieties in Method. 

SECTION ni. 
Of the Ideas which detennme Method. 

767. I have said that Method is the result of mind 
in its application to the attainment of any End. 

768. But there may be several Ways or Methods to 
asveiai MB- the same End. If I wish to go to the neigh- 
m^'bd". *" boring village, for instance, I may wish to 
go as quickly as possible ; in that case I should select 
my means and my method or way with_ reference to 
quickness of time. If the time is no object, the ease 
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with which the journey may be accomplished may 
determine me to select other means and another route. 
Or again, if pleasure be the leading object, I may select 
still different means and still a different route from 
what I should if speed or ease alone were to be con- 
sulted. 

769. There are Five Ideas which determine the 
mind in its choice of a Method — two of them rive ideas ihai 
are relative — Ideas of the Understanding, as ttod™"" 
the Germans would call them ; and three are abso- 
lute — Ideas of the Eeason. The two former are Plea- 
sure and Utility ; the tliree latter are the Good, the 
Beatttieul, and the Teue,* 

770. The two former, Pleasure and Utility, I have 
called relative Ideas, because they always pitaame, «.hy 
relate to the person by whom the Method is "'"*"■ 
determined. "What is jileasani is pleasant not abso- 
lutely and in itself, but only because it is found to 
afford pleasure to him who experiences it ; the same 
thing,' as we often see, may be pleasant to one and un- 
pleasant to another. 

771. So of Utility. Nothing is useful in itself or 
absolutely. It is useful only to some end ; utiHiy also «- 
and the end by comparison with which we ''''"'■ 
judge a thing to be useful is also personal and of time. 
If we ask why a thing is useful, we always come round 
at last as the final answer to the fact, that it conduces 
to some worldly object which we wish to have accom- 
pHshed. 

772. But the Good, the Beautiful, and the True are 
To say that a thing is Beautifal The Good, uie 

: it pleases, is merely to give om' fi^'Ti^iiib^ 
means of knowing a tiling for the reality of ""*■ 

* Ttere may be good reasona foe reckoning the PlaasHile as austaining 
the same relatiou to the True that the Pleasant does to die Beautiful, and 
the Useful to the Good. But I have choaeo not to do so ; but rather to 
look upon the Plausible aa mewly one subordinate species of the Useful ; 
namely, that which ia useful for conviction and persuasion, irrespective of 
tiie truth of tlmt mhicii those whom we address are to be persuaded or 
oonviueed to do. 
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the tiling itself. To say that an act is good because it 
is useful ie to change the standard altogether. The 
absurdity of ihe change is seen, wheu instead of speak- 
ing of naoral excellence or the character of God, we 
say that it is Useful instead of it is Good. 

773, The life of man is for the most part controlled 
and directed by the relative Idei« of Utility and Plea- 
sure, 'Devotion to the absolute Ideas im- 
id^eiMnp^ plies somethiiig of self-forgetfolnesa and 
SdiMwLfe'^f self-immolation that rises into heroism and 
"""■ religion. It implies an elevation and dignity 

of character which is by no means every where to be 
met with. 

7T4. These several Ideas when developed into prac- 
Theao idoaa tlcal prccepts, givo rise to systems or codes 
ffio?l?uiiS!* of action. Thus the Idea of Pleasure be- 
comes the Epicurean theory of Ethics. Pleasure is the 
Highest Good, and Virtue is only the wise and pru- 
dent pursuit of Pleasure. The Idea of Utility gives 
rise to the system of expediency, the Happiness of 
Man ; and each one's happiness is for himself the High- 
est Good which he can propose to himself to accom- 
plish. Hence whatever is useful towards the accom- 
plishment of this end is right, and the pursuit of it is 
virtue. 

775, The Idea of tlie Beautiful is developed into 
Deveiopmeni what has come to be called ,iE3THETics ; and 

c^*e AiB«tai= ^j^^ j^^^ £ j.j^^ g^^ determines Ethics, or 

the law ot ght ct n And Looic in its comprehen- 
sive sense s leter ned by the Idea of Truth. jEs- 
thetics says tl s nu t be so because it is heamt^ful. 
Ethics says th s m t be so because it is right, and 
Lorie says this n st be so because so it is conformed 
to Truth. 

776. These Ideas sustain towards each other a sort 
Reiatioii of of mJ>-G&rvbra/ry opposition, in consequence 

S^h'oihS;' " of which one may prevail and control the 
Method without influence from the others, and yet no 
Method can be formed in wliich all of the Ideas can 
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be combined, each in its perfection. At least, man in 
his present state has never been able thus to combine 
these ideas, and we are satisfied with any object when 
in determining its method that idea has had the ascend- 
ency which in the common estimation ought to have 
the controlling infiuence in such cases. Thus in an act, 
the moral character of which is strongly marked and 
of an unalterable character, &s parental affection, filial 
duty, gratitude to benefactors, fidelity to an engage- 
ment, i&c, we are shocked and indignant if considera- 
tions of jEethetics, or of expediency, are allowed to 
take precedence of that controlling influence which 
Eight and G-ood ought to have in such cases. In the 
fine arts, on the other hand, the artist entirely fails of 
his object unless he subordinates all other considera- 
tions to that of the Beautifnl. The same holds true in 
regard to objects whose final cause is Utility. Any 
attempt or pretence of motives of conscience in matters 
which are indifferent in themselves, as in the cut of a 
coat, the color of a hat, the shape of a house, &c., &c., 
is but ridiculous fanaticism ; just as any attempt at the 
display of ornament in cases where utiHty alone is 
sought for is an offence against good taste, which im- 
plies either a want of culture or a want of sensibility. 
The man who should attempt the ornaments and plea- 
santries of poetry in a mathematical demonstration, 
would be considered hopelessly had in respect both to 
taste and good sense. 

ITl. Still however the Ideas of the Beautiful and 
tlie TJseM are so related, that we seldom The Beauufui 
pursue the one without some regard to the ^ ^J,^ "^^: 
other. Seldoni do we so far abandon onr- ^^'^• 
selves to the luxurious emotions of delight, awakened 
by the Beautiful either in nature or in art, hut that 
considerations of economy and utility come in for some 
share in the control of our actions. Nor is it often 
that the iron rule of necessity so far breaks down the 
spirit or paralyzes the wings of the fancy, that we are 
content with fulfliling the conditions and requirements 
9* 
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of utility alone. The commonest tool of the mechanic, 
the uteneila of the housekeeper, and even the imple- 
ments of the boy who cleans the stables, are all fash- 
ioned and finished with some regard to beauty of 
shape — some regard to good looks— some considera- 
tions of taste. 

77S. Li most of the transactions of life the desire 
The deiire of to Combine as much of nsefnlness and of 
S^Be™°uId beauty as practicable, is a leading and eon- 
011 u earn m- j^Q^jjj^g niotive. In building a dwelling- 
house, or a church, for instance, utiliiy is the first 
object. But we often sacrifice something, and some- 
times much of utility, for the sake of realizing some 
conception of beauty which has entered into our plans. 
And always do we superadd much to what utility 
alone wonid require, for the sake of making our struc- 
ture pleasing to the tasta The same remark holds 
equally true in regard to articles of dress, of fiirniture, 
'equipage, and whatever circumstances we may choose 
to surround ourselves with. And rarely do we become 
so hurried with business, so engrossed with care, so 
jaded with over exertion, or broken with affliction and 
disappointment, tliat we become entirely indifi'erent to 
the appearance of things about us. 



SECTION IV. 

Qf the Matter of Xiogical 

779. The second element to be considered as that 
Matter as de- which dfitcrmines Method, is the Matter on 
teiminioe Me- ^j^j^jj Q^Q^t or laboT is to bc bcstowed. 
This must precede a consideration of the Means, be- 
cause different matter will require different means. 
The " tools" (which are but the Means of the artisan) 
of a fikoemaker, a hatter, and a stonemason, for in- 
stance, are as unlike as the material upon which they 
are to work, and the Means themselves must be deter- 
mined by the Matter, 
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780. ~Pov this reason we will hereafter confine 
oureelves to the consideration of those Methods which 
concern the discovery, proof, and communi- iin,[tt!im of 
cation of knowledge. mesu eot. ^ 

781. We have already reviewed the Matter of Logic 
so far as the investigation of the Formula can com- 
mand.* Eat its relation to Kethod req^nires a recon- 
sideration of it from another point of view, and with 
reference to another end to be accomplished. 

782. When a Judgment affirms of its Subject only 
a property which was necessarily implied in the con 
ception of the Subject itself, the Judgment ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
is called an Analyimd Judgment. Bat if ei^tjieucjud*. 
it adds to or affirms of the Subject a pro- 
perty which was not necessarily implied in the con- 
cepfion of the Subject, the Judgment is called i^yrithe- 
Ucal. Thus, " Every triangle has three sides," is an 
Analytic Judgment, we cannot conceive of a triangle 
without three sides. Nor can we form a conception 
of a triangle at all without thinking of its three-ddedr 
ness. Hence Analytical Judgments, while AimJrdMi 
they serve to amplify our knowledge and put iSf^^^^^Be 
our conceptions into Judgments for deduc- S"'"'^'^^- 
tive purposes, do not increase our knowledge at all. 
But the Proposition, " The angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles," is a Synthetic Judgment. 
For although this is a necessary truth, yet the property 
affirmed in the Predicate is not a part of the matter of 
the conception of a triangle, as is obvious from tlie 
fact that we may know what a triangle is without 
knowing this property of triangles. Hence a Synthetic 
Judgment always adds to the stock of our knowledge. 

783. An Analytic Judgment affirms of a Subject 
only what was necessarily implied in the conception 
of tie Subject. But it is one thing to be Mitierotib| 
implied in the conception of a Subject, and SS5r'"S° tto 
another to be implied in the existence or ^^ "^ '"'- 

• Clmp. I. of Part, l 
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reality of the Subject; thus, to take the example just 
given, " three^ddedness" is necessarily implied in the 
conception of a triangle. Bat " the eguaMby of its 
angles to two right OM^es" though necessarily implied 
in the nature and reality of the triangle, is not, as we 
have seen, necessarily implied in the conception of it. 
A triangle however could no more he a reality, that ia 
a trian^e, ■without the ec[nality of its angles to two 
right angles, than without its three-sidedneas. 

784. ^ow the Matter of all Judgments, whether 
Synthetic or Analytic, which affirm of any Subject 
Neofsifuy only what ia necessary to its reality as an 
MMior. individual in any particular genus, is called 

Neoeaaojry Matt&r. Or in otlier words, all Judgmenta 
baaed upon the principle of contradiction ai'e in JSfeces- 
- Effect of con- ^o^ Matier. Hence, if we deny the Predi- 
'™ii"|'™- cate we neceaaarily exclude the Subject, not 
from rea!i-h', but from the genus which the Subject 
denotes. Thus if I predicate of a circle that its radii 
are not all equal to each other, it may be a figure and 
a curve, but it is not a circle.* 

• There is no Bimple term that may not be affirmed as a Pradicata of 
aomttliing eiSier roal, possible, or unposaible in the abstract; though not 
always in the concrete (Part, I. 2T9, 280). Thus we may not always be able 
to predicate "wailing" in the concrelB of any individual, bnt in the abstract 
we may always predicate it not only of man but also of other heiags, as a 
property whidi we conceive as belonging to them ia posse if not in ease — iv 
- ii-TfKex"'^ if °<it ^'' '^''^p7"tt Hence whan the Predicate is a simple term, 
tiiB Principle of contradictiou can only axclude the subject spoken of from 
thB genus denoted by the name ^ven to it, and used afi a sutuect in the 
Proposilion. Aa when we say, " this oirela has unequal radii," the Prin- 
ciple of contradiction, if applied, would eioludo ibe figure spoken of from 
the genus " circle," though it might leave it in some othor genus of reali- 
ties — as the ellipse for instance. 

Bnt we sometimes have a complex Predicate, which, by the Principle of 
contradiction, would exclude the Sabjaot not only from reality but from 
pos^bility also. Thus if one should aay, " this fignre is a two-sided tri- 
angle," — " two-adcdness " and "triangularity" cannot be combined aa 
predicates of the same aubjcot. Henoe Uieir combination produces a com- 
plex t«rm, which can he affirmed of nothing, whether real or possible, and 
the Proposition affirms no judgment. It is mere non-sense. It WJU be 
fotmd that the number of auch that one meets wil^ in liis interoounse witli 
human minds, whether orally or in books, ia vastly greater than he wonld 
at first expect. 
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785, It is manifest, however, that » w,jg...-,^v^_ .- 
Necessary Matter may affirm of a Subject aomething 
more than the Essentia of its conception. j„aBa,ent.m 
Most of the properties of the figures with S=^'oifin„ 
which Geometry is concerned, are proper- ^pm^lS"" 
ties conjoined m some such way with the "^ 
Essentia of their several genera, and yet they are not 
Essentia, for they are not known as soon, as the con- 
ception of the class is formed. One knows what a circle 
or an ellipse is, for instance (so that he could never be 
mistaken in deciding with regard to any figure, whe- 
ther it is a circle, or an ellipse, or not), long before he 
knows all the properties which are implied m the very 
nature of those curves. , j, v. 

786. But if we pass from the consideration ot sucn 
matter to the consideration of the realities ^^ ^y^^,^ 
of being, we find'there that any object of ^ve^i.eriL|s 
thought has properties which not only are '^^^^^-j^^"^- 
not contained in ite class-conception (as the 
Esselitia of the proximate genus has with propnety 
been called), but which do not appear to us to be in 
any way necessarily connected with the matter of that 
concepfion. Such in fact are most of the properties 
oftheobiectsofthenatural world; they con- oominsoni 
stitnte what is called Contingmt Maiter—ior "" ■ 
it seems to be contingent or dependent upon the will 
of the Creator, whether they should have such proper- 
ties or not,* 

• NaoesBaiy Matter is that which is affirmed or denied on the Prinoiple 
of Identity tir C'Oii*™^'^'^*'^' n ..i. i-c 

But ttlere is a olaas of philoBophera who either ignore or deny thejjl- 
ferenca hetwecn Nseessary and Contingent Matter. Among those le Mill 
in Mb Lorn- Prof- Whewell has afilrmed the distiDOtJon on two grounds ! 
f 1 1 That Neceaeary Judgmants affirm what has neyer been a matter 
of eiporienee, aa when we say, "Two straight lines can never mcbso a 

*^o this Mr. Mill replies, that what we can oonstruot m the irno^md^ 
is B3 mncli a matter of expsrience ss that wHch we may have seen m the 
reality of heing. We can imagine two straiglit lines mfimtely extended, 
and vet not indoang a spacs. 

(2.) Prof. Whewell said also that tlia Jndgmente which ws caU Necea- 
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.787. Now all Judgments, whether analytical or 
jjjjs^enuMq synthetic, in Necessary Hatter are"" called 
t^'S^TioTi. Judgrnente a priori; that is, Judgments 
which are affirmed ironi a consideration of what was 
contained or necessarily implied in the very conception 

jirfgmeru ui of ^^ object. But all Judgments in Con- 
w"'o^St tingent Matter are called Judgmente apos- 
•^ terion ; that is, Judgments which are and 

can be known to be true only posterior to and after an 
acquaintance with the Subject as existing among the 
realities of being. 

788. Necessary Matter, therefore, consists of the 
conceptions of realities of ti'uth ; and Contingent Mat- 

safMsaiyaiid t^F, in what is added thereto to constitute 
{^"mfh"'^ them realities of being. Thus, suppose I 
coQOBpiion. form a conception of a point in space — as a 
point it has no extension. It is a rfeality of truth but 
not of being. I conceive that point to move directly 
towards another point in space — the path which the 
point is thus conceived to describe, I call a stradght 



actually have ei 

But Mr. Mill taplicE, tliat this ratber pravee tl 
powers than any thing else. Many things have 
not long a^ were not and could not have been fx 

W 

perceive ft difibreooe in the kind of certainty whioh thcj feel in the trntL, 
that " eveiy triftngle haa three ados ; " and those Coolingont ProposilionB 
which we are oontimially offering. Thns I say, " The rose is red — tlia 
apple is nnripe— ttie horae is gray — that man has ten fingers," — every body 
Bees that the on© may hftvo ten fingera and yet he a ?nan, that a horse may 
oeaee to ba gray without ceasing to be a horse, that an apple may be un- 
ripe, or It rose yellow. But if Iho (so called) triangle haa not three wdee, 
it is mscaUed, it ia no triangle, and the Proposition oannot be tme. Change 
the qnali^ of the Copnla and you destroy the Logioal EsBBnlia of the Sub- 
ject But in the other examples given, this ohange in the qviality of the 
Copula may be made withoat tianmng the Esf^alift of the Subject at all, 
and thus Oftufling it to cease to be of the species to which hy its name wa 
had referred it. No one, I suppose, will deny tha difference thus pointed 
out between those two classea of Judgments — we make it a Differentia of 
the Species, the one Necessary and the other Contingent Judgmenta, 
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fine— the line also is only a reality of truth. _I suppose 
the point to move again towards another point not m 
that straight line. It generates another straight hue. 
I conceive it to move again directly to the pomt from 
which it started. It has now generated a third line m 
such a relation to the other two aa that it joins them, and 
they then make a triangle. The triangle is a reahtyot 
truth ; and I conceive of it, that is, have a conception 
of it, as a figure with three straight sides, including 
three aisles. These two properties are the matter ot 
my clase-conception. From this I deduce J j^j.dg 
a priori the further property, that the sum ,h'?'"SbB8-c^ 
of its angles are just half as much as the ™''"'"- 
sum of alfthe angles that can he formed around any one 
point in space ; and tliat if I know the size of any one 
of its angles and the two adjacent sides, or if I know 
the length of one side and the size of the two adjacent 
angles,! can determme the size of the other angles 
and the length of the other sides. In the same way, I 
may construct in my mind a rectangle, a circle, an 
ellipse, &c., and of each I can ascertain apnon, many 
properties which did not enter into the class-conception 
of those figures. 

789. But if I take up my crayon, hetore a blacJi- 
lioard, and make a dot, calling that a point, ,^^ ^^^^^^ 
and make a mark as straight as I can, call- ti™^""""" 
ing that a line, &c., these figures on the 
board are not the realities of being of which i had 
formed the conception, and of which I had demon- 
strated or of which I could demonstrate those propo- 
sitions.' These marks maj represent, but they are not 
the point, the line, the triangle, &c.. I can ^^ ^^ ^^ 
predicate much of those marks that could e''"%i«r«m 
not be predicated of the realities of bemg .h^^^^fmecoi,. 
which they represent. Thus the mark has 
breadth, the line none— the mark has color, and js 
upon a ground of a different color— a white mark on a 
blackboard, for instance ; the line has no such pro- 
perties. These realities of truth, the point, the kue, &c., 
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have been done or mad« into facts — realitiesof being in 
the outer world. They have been clothed upon with 
visible forma, having properties of their own in addition 
to those contained in their class-conception. Now all 
these properties are Contingent Matter. It 
J'^cS^ depends upon my will whether I will give 
""'"'■ to my conception of a triangle an outward 

expression on the blackboard or not ; and whether that 
expression shall be with a white mark or a mark of 
another color ; whether the mark shall be small and 
smooth, or broad, rough, and irregular, &c. 

790. Let us pass to another class of objects. Sup- 
cieatioo. pose Wie Divine Mind to have constructed- a 
conception or an idea of the various classes of beings 
included in the Creation. As existent substantial reali 
ties each individual must consist of Matter, extended 
so as to fill limits in space and to be impenetrable ; 
be composed of particles, every one of which should 
have an attraction for every other particle, and thia sub- 
stantial matter must be without life or capacity of 
originating motion or of acting, except as it was- acted 
upon by a spirit either within or from without each 
ii lividual object. 

T91. Now, here we have the class-conception of the 
objects which have a material existence. From this we 
A^rurimfi!- can deduce a pri&ri many of the funda- 
oonc8pll™"o( mental principles of the Natural Sciences. 
""*"■ From extension must follow the divisibility 

of all material objects ; irom attraction must follow 
density and the phenomena of gravitation ; from in- 
ertia the three laws of motion may be deduced, and 
BO on. We should, however, know nothing of the 
phenomena of light, of color, of electricity, of sound, 
of chemical combination, &e., from these mere class- 
conceptions. 

793. But let this Divine Conception pass into 

condngeni reality of existence — be done into a fact, 

^if ' imtS and each piece of matt«r necessarily takes 

?f li'iSe"'^'' upon itself, or rather its Creator puts upon 
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it properties and relations not implied in the class- 
coDception or resulting therefrom ; but which are, 
however, necessary to the reality of each individual 
object among the iitcts of existence. The specific color 
and shape ol each piece of matter, for instance, though 
it must have some color and shape, were to be deter- 
mined by the will of the Creator, and not necessarily 
implied in the conception or the resolution to give it 
i-eality of being. Those properties of the outward form 
of the conception — its material body — are cootiDsemMat- 
like the diagrams by which we represent 'cn*"'^'"*"- 
our conceptions of a triangle, a pyramid, &c., matters 
of choice and chosen by ourselves, and can never be 
known by any other mind until he has learned them 
either by revelation— that is, verbal communication 
from ourselves, or by an inspection and study of the 
diagram which we have drawn. 

793. From the foregoing considerations of the Mat- 
ter of Judgments, we may divide the Pro- ^j;,«^"„",!==^i^- 
perties of Objects again with reference to e^niw." 
Method on another principle and into other classes. 

79i. Thus all of those Properties which 'are in- 
cluded in the class-conception may be called j^t^-,^ ^^ 
Materidll'rqp&rUes j as thre&<i/ngledms8S s-nA ^'^'"■ 
threesidedness of a triangle, extension and itmrtia in 
matter, &c. Then all of those Properties which are 
necessarily implied in, and deducible a priori from 
these Material Properties may be called the Implied 
Properties, as the equality of tne angles of a impUEd pro. 
triangle to two right angles, divisibibty from "eriisa. 
the extension of matter, and the laws of motion from 
its inertia. 

795. Those properties of -bodies which serve to 
make the species of objects in the reality of p^jpertLea of 
being, such as imo-footedness of man, canme ^^,^'^5 fa 
testh or the carnivora, web-footedkess of ™^^- 
aquatic birds, unsuppoTtednesa of falling bodies, &c., 
may indeed be assumed as Material Properties in our 
conception of the class, and as such we may reason 
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from them a priori to other implied properties, just 
as from the Ui/ree-angledness of a triangle in Mathe- 
matics, 

796. But for the most part, and always for all the 
purposes of science, these properties are learned ajpos- 

teerioHf from actual observation of the indi- 
diMtSI'^'a Tiduals existing in the reality of being. 
CflUBe. j^^g]^ Qf tijeee properties, however, is con- 
nected with and is suggestive of a Final Cause, for 
which it was bestowed upon individuals of that class ; 
the two-footednees of man was designed as a means to 
the upright position in which he walks ; and so through- 
out tlie material world we connect those properties 
which are differentia of species with something in the 
habits or modes of the individuals of the species, as 
imo^ootedmess with erectness of stature — casivne teeth 
with caroivoronsness, &c. 

797. ISow in reference to this fact we may call the 
Call Fomoi former Properties which are indicative of 

t'™*"^'- the Knal Cause the Formal Properties ; 
and those which are thus connected with them and 

iwodBi Fro- iinplied in their reality, we may call the 
i*^*' Modal Properties. And all those Proper- 

ties which are susceptible of more and less, as size, 

Tuiabie pm- tem^eToMi/re, density, might, &c., we may 
PBHie.. Q^ 'oari(Me Properties. 

798. It will be observed that Material and Formal 
Material »nd aro uot coordinatc terms, but only terms 
Dr"i^''Mi™' denoting alternate conceptions. Material 
and ImpUed are me coordinates in a priori Matter,^ 
Formal and Modal are the coordinates in a posteriori 
Accidenaiand Matter, Then besides these we nave the 
^^^%s^^- Accidental and Variable Properties. These, 
Krioi ^""m however, may become either Material or 
Fonmi Formal, But when they do become so they 
cease so far forth as they are Material or Formal to be 
accidental to the individuals into whose class-concep- 
tion they have thus entered. Thus, the " unsupport- 
edness" of bodies which fall is but an accidental 
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property o( those bodies as masses of matter. But 
we assume it as a Formal Property mth reference to 
flie Modal Property denoted by the word "faUm^, 
when we say ttat "all bodies whieh are unsupported, 
fall to the ground." So too " right-angledness is but 
accidental to "triangle;" but when we take it mto 
onr class-conception we have " nght-angled triangles, 
and then it becomes Material. . . ^ j 

in. How as the Matter of all a frmrt Judgments 
is ne<mmni Matter, if the Judgment be af- ,^ ^^^,^. 
irraative, its contrary or contradictory is ;«-i.«™;: 
called an abmrdiiy. It is not merely an |p^m«i«^ 
error Of this kind are all mathematical 
and all analytic Judgments. If the Jndgments be 
negative, the afSrmatiTe would give a »»« Inmm— 
that is, an impossibility ; as that two and two mate 
five, two straight lines may inclose a space, an eHect 
without a cause. . 

800. In Necessary Matterif the subaltern is true, 

its universal must be true also. That is, ,„,„ediattm. 

If I is true A must he true also. j„ds™ V"" 

If O is true E must he true also. Nemaory m«i. 

And all contraries are virtually contradic- 

tones, and only one of the sub-contranes I and U can 

" 801.' Contingent Matter is also divided into Natural 
and Moral. , . 

Although the order of Nature seems to he pei- 
fectly stabfe and uniform, we conceive this older as 
having been estabhshed by an Intelligent Knowieigo 
Author as the choice of Hie will. , In many IV? .•% 
respects we can conceive of it being diner- 
ent ii-om what it is, and for tlie most part we know 
nothing of its facts, principles, or laws until wo have 
observed and studied them from actnal facts and •oc- 
currences. Hence clearly the knowledge of Nature is 
a posteriiyri, and the Matter itself is contui^ent. 

802 But BO great is the uniformity and constancy 
of ila operations and processes, that we consider its 
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laws as almost as certain as the deductions of matlie- 
phiiicai cw matics themeelves. But the certainty is not 
tointy- c[uite so great (since there always may be 

exceptions), and it is different in kind. Hence we call 
it aphydcal certainty. And the contradictory of any 
proposition enunciating a physical truth or certainty 
would not he an absurdity, but simply a felsehood or 
error. 

803. But in the actions of man there is no such 
uniformity as wo find in Nature. His moral freedom 
Moral Mailer, placcs his acts at the disposal of his will, 
rather than of any law which operates imiformly in all 
similar cases. 

804. Hence in the actions of man there is not a 
necessity of any bind, in the proper sense of the word. 
Since, howeyer, the will of man is influenced in some 
measure by motives external to itself, any strong com- 
MoraittiidPhy binatlon of motives will usually induce a 
ileal NeceEBitf. pjipticulaT kind of action; and lience this 
class of actions are said to constitute a sort of moral 
necesdiy. The objects in Nature are not conceived as 
having any liberty %o choose what they will do, or any 
power to act except ^ they are acted upon. — Hence 
the physical necessity. On the other hand, man is 
conceived as having the power to choose what he will 
do, to act in accordance with external forces or against 
them ; and hence his acts are not under the same law 
as that which determines the motions, the facts, and 
events in Nature. 

805. Still, however, there is some uniformity in the 
acts of men under similar circumstances ; and hence a 
knowledge of the circumstances always gives a strong 
Moral cariain- vrdxihUity as to thc course one will pursue. 
■>'■ This, when it exists in but a low degree, 
is called merely probability. But when the proba- 
bihty becomes very great, it is called a' nurral cer- 

806. The same principles are also extended to the 
events of Providence ; that is, fntm'e events which are 
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not, SO far as we know, under the ccntrol of any phy- 
sical lawB and causes, but wMch arc su^- „„„i ex- 
posed to depend upon the overruling ProYi- Se!^™ sw" 
dence of God. What the probability lacks '"*^™' 
of certainty in the two CMes, however, depends upon 
two entirely different grounds. In the case of man it 
depends upon the fact that he does not always act 
consistently with himself, or as he ought. Bat in the 
case of tho acts which are conceived as depending upon 
the win of God, the uncei'tainty in our minds arises 
solely from our not understanding His ways, and the 
laws and principles upon which He acts in His govern- 
ment of the world. 

807. There are some cases, however, in which even 
man may aecLuire such a character, as that circumiianKa 
we feel a certainty as great, though different SSI'i.'fSi^ 
in kind, as though it were absolute with C'™"°"- 
regard to the course he will pursue. We know that 
Washington will be patriotic, Key will be brave, 
Howard benevolent, and that St. Paul will hesitate m 
view of no peril to himself in doing what he regards 
as tiie will of God. 

808. So too in forecasting the conduct of masses 
of men, we can calculate with almost a phy- certainty in 
sical certainty — almost as surely as the mo- 3^1"; 'Sf 
tions of the heavenly bodies. Masses can '°'"'™ ^ °"^- 
never differ from one another so much as one indi- 
vidual may differ from another. IJ'ay, when masses 
become quite large, the Political Economist and the 
Statesman can, trom knowledge of the circumstances, 
detennine beforehand in general terms what course 
men will pursue, and what result they will arrive at, 
almost as certainly as the astronomer can determine 
the return of a comet. 

809. The Matter which thus determines Logical 
Methods admits of being resolved into several ele- 
ments, to which we will refer for a moment, in order 
to get a little more distinct conception of them. 

810. Every object of thought, regarded merely as 
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an object about -which our thoughts are occupied, 
and over the existence of which in the past and in the 
Facta, present we have no control, may be regarded 

as a FACT. Thus, what one has been, said, or done, 
and even the intention of that which was intended but 
left undone j whatever exists or has existed, whether 
in the mind alone or embodied in some eitemal tjim, 
is a, fact. 

811._ The word "/aoi " is from fado, to do, and ib 
used with reference to eomethine d^me, oi something 
winch has been brought into me realitj of exist 
ence. 

812. We distinguish a fact from an &oent by apply- 
Event, ing the word "^faot" to that which remains 
as the result of the making. But by an " event" on 
the other hand, we mean the happening or occurring 
itself, even if it leaves no fact, or factumi, thing done, 
behind. But an " event " ia the mere happening, it is 
a mere phenomenon; it appears in time, is instanta- 
E«nisMaam. hcous, and then ceases. Hence the same 
lopaeis. thing may be regarded as both a tact and' 
an event ; the birth of Mapoleon, for instance, was 
both an event and a fact. As an event, it happened 
or occurred on a certain day, at a certain hour and 
moment — was real as an event then and then only. 
But as a fact, a thing done — a thing that is remem- 
bered, enters into and forms a part of history, it is as 
real now as it ever was, aijd must remain so forever. 

813. Again, we distinguish " facts " from mere 
^he" *'f™ I'ealities of truth. . A point, a line, a triangle, 

EinMctions'"" would hardly be called facts ; they are ramer 
realities of truth than of being, of which the mind forms 
conceptions by means of its own activity. The dot, 
the mark, &c., are not points and lines, they only re- 
present them. 

814. "We also distinguish "/wcfe" from Ideas. We 
J^fi. ^i^ could hardly speak of time, of epaee, of 
Meat. cause, of substance, of truth, as facts. We 
do not conceive of them as made, but rather as neces- 
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sary and eternal realities anterior to any act of creation, 
any act of making or conceiving them. 

815. We distmguish " facts " from " fancies or 
"phantasms" also. The facts are supposed ^^^ ^^^ 
to have an objective reality of feeing. The |,™M n™ 
phantasm or fancy has non^. It is a mere 
combination of properties in the mind, to form that 
which is the representation of nothing that exists or is 
supposed to exist. 

816. Any facts which attend upon or surround 
another fact as their principal are called ci>ci.mBu.nMH. 



817. Facts, as they first become objects of thought, 
are complex wholes. "We do not perceive p„„[, ^^ ^,t 
color, size, shape, density, &c., each sepa- ™"'"*- 
rately and one after the ottier ; and then combine them 
by any conscious or voluntary operation into the per- 
ception of an object. But we perceive the object as 
a whole, and then by an act of reflection we consider 
these properties separately. 

818. The process by which we resolve the per- 
ceived whole mto its parts is called Analt- AoaivBiB. 
sia ; and the act of considering one of the parts alone, 
and by itself is called AhsiracUon ; and the AkHuiciion. 
name by which the part is thus designated is called an 
(^straci term, 

81&. Analysis has different methods in different 
kinds of matter ; thus the chemist has one Differcm kJnda 
kind of Analysis, the mathematician another, "f^i^i'ais. 
and the metaphysician another,* 

* " St, John Damascene saja there are fliree kinds of Analysis ; tho 
Jiret resolves compounds into their simple elamenta ; the sfsonrf resolvBS the 
eyUorism into ile Beyera! parte ; and the third or mathamaijosl, consistB m 
admitting the correctness of a cerUan principle in order to oirire at tbe 
bnowledgo of an important truth."— Biakey's Szst. of Int. PftifosopJy, toI. I. 

''' PaWcs a matbematioUn of Alasandria, A. D. 4CtO, and aulhor of 
" Mafhematioal CoUeolioBS," sajs in the preface to his seventh book ;— 
" AaaimU iathe oonras which setting out from the thing soi^ht, and which 
tor the moment ie taien for gcasMd, oonducta l>y a series of conaeciuenees 
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820. Logical Analysis, of whicli alone we are now 
LogiMi Anairais. Bpeaking, consists in resolving the concep- 
tion of any object of thought into those elementary 
parts which go to make np the adequate conception 
of that object. The Analysis is c&Q.e,A proximMe when 
ptojdmaie All- the parts, any orallof them, admit of further 
aiysia a Parts, anafysis. Thufi the Analysis of the concep- 
tion of any object into substance, attributes, and modes 
is proximate. For the attributes and modes admit of 
further analysis. But when the Analysis can go no 
farther, because there is no part that admits of further 

Last or mi. analysis, it is called the last analysis, and 
male Anaijais, i^Q parts given out by it are called ultimate 
parts, Thns, I analyze my conception of a piece of 
gold before me into the substance, which I will call 
gold ; the properties, which I will call extension, yel- 
low, ductile, <KC. ; and into the modes, tis polished, ooin, 
omam&itt, utensil, &c., &c. 

821. By a process which is the reverse of Analysis, 
aintJieaia. Called Symthebis, wc put together these ulti- 
mate elements to construct the complex whole, Thns, 
as by analysis the chemist reduces water to oxygen 
and hydrogen, bo by synthesis he puts these elements 
together and combines them into water again, 

823. So also in Logical Synthesis we put together 
in the unity of consciousness the elements of which a 
BrDthMiB of conception is composed, and form the eon- 
concepiiom. ccption. It 19 by this process of analysis 
and synthesis that a conception passes from one mind 
to another. Again, with the substance for subject and 
any one of fhe properties or modes for a predicate, we 

to somatMng already known, or placed among the number of principles ad- 
mitted 1o be true. By this mBltod, thetefore, we sseend from a tmtli or 
a propoMtion to ita antecedents ; and we call it Analysis or rcsolutian, as if 
indicaiing an inverted solution. la Syt^ifm, on the oontcaiy, we sst oot 
from the proposition, wMch is the last in Uib AualyMS." In the metiod of 
Analysis, " If the result is true the proporiiion wmeh we ossumBd at Ita 
outset is tme also, and the direct demonstration is obtained [synthe^oally] 
by staijng in an inverse order the different parts of the Anal^a. If tba 
ultimate consequence is false the proposition was false also." 
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unite them into a judgment ; tlieac judgments we com- 
bine into a eyllogism, &c. And a set of judgments 
combined into a whole by means of the anity of their 
several subjects 18 called a ^^ System." The sraiem. 

word is from a root of similar import as " synthesis" 

823. Kow when the evidence or grounds upon 
which any system is based is such as to leave no doubt 
of its trutn, as in mathematics, we call it a truth or the 
truth. But if its truth be still doubtful, and Truth, 
received by those who accept it, on grounds which are 
not satisfactory, or not generally acknowledged as such, 
we call it an Opinion. Truth is supposed to ocinion, 
rest upon grounds which are entirely independent of 
choice, passion, prejudice, or any wishes or feelings of 
a personal character. Opinion, on the otlier hand, is 
always supposed to be indebted for its reception in 
some measure to the good will or wishes of those 
who hold it ; that is, they hold it from choice in part 
at least, and not altogether from the mibiassed convic- 
tions of their own judgments, or the necessary laws of 
belief, 

824. When any system of judgments, or a judg- 
ment singly is regarded as explaining a fact or a series 
of them, It is called a Theory. Thus we have Theory, 
the facts of bodies falling to the earth ; and we have 
the theory of gravity — namely, that the Earth atbraots 
them. But tne agency or efficacy here attributed to 
the Earth is a mere theory. It may be consistent with 
the facts. But it is after all a theory, and a theory 
only. We have theories .of light, theories of electri- 
city, &c, ; that is, some explanation of the facts, which 
goes beyond the facts themselves, and serves to give 
them a scientific unity and completeness ; and it is 
sometimes tiie case that the facts remaining; precisely 
the same, two or more theories will each of ^^^^^^ ^^^ 
them explain the facts so far as they are_ at rie»^^ gJo,"'^ 
present known as well as the other. This I 
believe to be the case with regard to the two theories 
of light— the emanation and the undulation theories | 

^ 10 
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and the two theories of electrieih-— the theory of a sin- 
gle fluid and the theory of two flnids. 

825. "When before we have facte enough to form a 
theory, we guess at what the true theory or explana- 
(^==tu«. tion of the facts will be— this guess is called 



i6. ' From the foregoing definition it is evident 
AnijysiB pre- that the collection and analysia of the facts 
jpdts Bynthe- ^^^ always precede in the order of a cor- 
rect method, the synthesis or putting them together 
into a system, or combining them for the construction 
of a theory or an argument. 

827. But as the accumulation and careful analysis 
of facts is slow, men often desire to construct a 
theory or system before this preparatory worii has 
Hjpoihssn. been done. In this case they are often com- 
pelled to guess at what the fact would be_ if it were 
known. Such a guess is called a Hypothesis, or some- 
thing placed under to support our theory or system. 

Our subject will henceforth divide itself into the 
D- - ■ fu« fowr chief parts— (1) Methods of Investiga- 
BuS^/ct. tion ; (2) Methods of Proof ; (3) Methods of 

Disproof or Eefutation ; and (4) Methods of Instruction. 

828. These eubdivisiona of tlie present part of our 
These p.™ ra- TreatisG are rather alternate than coordinate 
itan *'o.S parts. There is no investigation that does 
''°'*' not carry with it some conviction of the cer- 
tainty of its result ; that is, some kind and amount of 
proof. So, too, there is no method of proof that is not 
in some measure an investigation into the truth of what 
it undertakes to prove. Disproof is of course a method 
of proof. And Instruction, or the construction of the 
things known into systems and sciences, impHes some- 
thing of investigation and proof _ 

Still, however, a division seems to be desirable ; 
and I shall refer the various methods and topics to one 
Principle of or another of the four class terms,- accord- 
ckSSilon" JDg as that which I have announced as the 
leading subject in each, is or is not the prominent trait 
in the Itlethod to be discussed. 
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CHAPTEK n. 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATION. 



Q/" InvesiigaHon. 

839. I remarked in Part I. [451], that where the 
Question is concerning the Copula, it is to be answered 
by some one of the Formulse. The Formula, however, 
presupposes all the Terms as given. In the case of 
EnmecTiate Inference, as weU as in all Intuitive Judg- 
ments, there is no Term needed except those which 
appear in the Judgment or Conclusion itself. H6».«if for 
But we may often have a Judgment to be ^^t<■^''•^•■ 
proved with no Exposita from which it can be deduced 
by Immediate Inference, and no Middle Term given 
by means of which it can be proved as a Deductive 
Judgment. Hence we may have occasion to find a 
Middle Term. And in all cases where the Question 
ia concerning the Major Term that Term is still to be 
found. ^ . 1 . 11 

830 The finding of these Terms is what we call 
Investigation.'' Whether the Tei-m to be sought be to 

• The EutJEOt wUoli we treat in this Chapter is to a consitoable M- 
teot the snme as that nhioh ArUtoHe and the anoientB generally treated 
tmder the head ot " Topics' or "JW;" For the reason as Mansei ob- 
gerves that " it is the Xs in which we look foe Middle Terraa." iBStflad 
of (fc^ ^d^v^^J find them, I have made it a Treab^ on the Methods 
^■^^esB*^ the Schoolmen made two clKsses; " Morima "— that is, 
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be used as Middle Term or not, it must be fouud as a 
!n.«usuioi. Predicate to thesubjeetofourinqiiiry. In the 
preS=K'^"^ Methods of Investigation, tiiereiore, we_ are 
seeking some term which we may predicate of a given 
subject ; and if we wish to nee it as a Middle Term to 
establish a Copula, it must be such an one as can be 
used as subject to that Term which we wish to affirm 
as Predicate of it as Major Term. Thus, if we wish to 
prove that S is P, we must find a Term as M, which 
we can predicate of S (8 is M), and of which we can 
predicate P, as M is P, and we then can affirm our 
conclusion S is P in the Pirst Figure. 

831. The point then in which all the Methods of 
potet common Investigation unite is this: that they are 

Tiim^^^^- Methods of finding what may be predicated 
of any given subject. 

832. Methods of Investigation, therefore, always 
presuppose the subject to be given ; that is, we must 
aubjecu given have Something to investigate ; and we may 
byline »piit™ -j^^^^ j^ ^^^^ j, ^^.g gp^ere only, or by the 
matter of its class- conception determining its sphere. 
Thus I may remember that something occurred with- 
out remembering what it was [53, 53]. I may know 
that there is something in a given room or place with- 
out knowing what it is ; that is, I have the sphere of 
the conception only. 

833. In this case the first thing is to learn what the 
subject is. This we do by acquinng the matter of its 
Tuefirit thing class-conception. Imaytest itbymyown 
uia"'oiX'^ senses — see it, touch it, 'taste it, smell it, 
celiian. "" bandle it, &e., in which case I form the con- 
ception directly fi-om the object itself. This Method is 
Broh»aracioi.. Called Olservation. Or I may ask some one 

Maxims ; Different Maaimram.' The fbrmer, Ka the word denotes, were 
Maxima ; that is, the highest generaliaaaon of trufli (Majima Genera)— 
to ba Hsed ae Major Premises in Processes of Dednotions. Aa sooh, tiey 
of course contained Hie Middle Term, and furnished thus the means of 
proving the Copala of the desired Conclusion. The Mfafinim Mcumnairmn 
Sonslated of one or more words eipresMve of the point in whioh ono Maxim 
^ififered &ora another. 
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else what the subject ia, and receive from him either its 
name or a description of it. In either case I form the ■ 
conception from fiie observation of others— that is, trom 
their Testimorvy ; in which they communicate By T.»tin«.Dy. 
to me what they have ohserved. This is the Method ot 
"" " y : and the oaly difference between an an- 



Tm/mwny : ana me •juiy uiiici.=.i>.D -^^.u..-.-^ ^^ "_. 
swer giving a name to the subject and a descnption is, 
that the former implies what is expressly stated m the 

834. At the first observation we cannot determine 
whether the observed property be any thing Diito>iion«f 
more than a separable accident or not._ On S°^=^i^nd 
a second observation of the same individual, ''""™' 
we decide at once that all of the properties that were 
different in the two observations were but separable 
accidents of that individual. And a third and fourth, 
as well as each eucceBsive observation may, and most 
likely will add to this list of separable accidents some 
properties that had not been so regarded before. , 

835. But as soon as our observation has extended 
to two objects, these objects are referred to Andacta»Mfl- 
a class; The properties which they have in '^"'<'" "■■ _ 
common are for the present assumed as Formal, consti- 
tutive of the class; and those in which they are un- 



like, after deducting what we have Seen, to be separabU 
accidents in each, are regarded as peculiarities or mdi 
vidua! properties of each. ■, 

836. A wider observation embracing more indi- 
viduals always brings a new classification. A_>.idB,rt,so^ 
Perhaps the bringing in of a third object ^|„'"'ciaHiB«u- 
may ^ve us two classes— one including two "^ 

of ftie three obiects, whUe the other wfll be so unlike 
them as to be regarded as not of the same class with 
the other two. And any change m our classification 
changes our view of the properties ; that which we con- 
sidered an individual peculiarity in one classification, 
becomes a Formal property in another and Material in 
still another. 

837. In the process of classification we soon come 
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to find that one property which wo had made rormal of 
Hecognitionof one class, is always connected with another, 
1^™^!.'"'" which of course therefore may he predicated 
of all the individuals in that class as a mode of their 
existence. We see, for instance, that all animals that 
have sharp claws are predaciifoe, " Sharp claws " is 
a Formal property, and " predacious " is a Modal, 
indicating their mode or manner of life, " Unsup- 
ported bodies fall to the ground ; " — " unsupported- 
nesB " is the Formal property — ■" falling to the ground" 
is the Modal property, indicating something concerning 
their mode or condition of being, while objects belong- 
ing to the class of " unsupported bodies." 

838. But " unsupportedncBS " itself may be and in 
Accideniii pro- fact is only an accidental property. The 
F^mi'°°*' '" same object may be " supported " at one 
time and "unsupported" at another, and vice versa. 
Hence the Modal property " falling," will be acci- 
dental also. 

839. But we soon find that some of the properties 
RecQgniiiDD of which are not in the class-conception, and 

I'mpifed?^ °' of course therefore were not known to us at 
our first accLuaintance with the object, are not only 
inseparable from the object so far as we have seen or 
known, but that they are inseparable from it abso- 
lutely. They are Im^Ued properties necessarily result- 
ing from the combination of the properties which are 
included in the class-conception, as the laws of motion, 
tor instance, in the conception of Matter as merf [791]. 

840. This distinction, however, between the Modal 
DiBiJooiion be- and the Implied properties cannot be shown 

FoSial^prapfJ a posteriort, or by any of the Methods of 
S^ra'iort''"'" Investigation. 

841. Methods of Observation are therefore, and of 
imeHiigaiion of ucccssity a.^sterioH, with regard to all the 
Soii'iitd^oS- Accidental and Modal properties of oh- 
eX " *™""^ jects. 

842. But in the case of the Implied properties, it is 
for the most part in actual experience no less so. 
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These properties are not included obviouely injoJi^ pm. 
in the hrst perception of an individual ob- KJusated " "% 
ject. But we- first observe the property, '^'^ 
or something which suggests it, and then we' prove 
its reality a priori. Thus,- suppose I have a f,^ ^^^a a 
circle before me, I observe its radii ; I see ^"^^ 
that they are equal to each other, or at least more 
nearly so than any difference that I can measure by 
Toj eye. I start with the hypothesis that they are 
equal, and measure them ; this is a jposteriori method 
of proof. It can, however, never approach to any thing 
more than something less than any ineasn/raile differ- 
ence between the radii. But by a priori demonstrar 
tion we. can prove that they are equal as a fact, because 
of necessity they must be so. 

8i3. So too with the Formal property of .any spe- 
cies. The web-feet of aquatic birds, for instance. We 
may conjecture from the examination of such Modaipmper- 
feet that they are designed for swimmmg ; ^b^^ ^ 
and hence indicative of the Modalproperty '**'"■ 
" aquatic," as applied to birds. We tbrm the hypo- 
thesis \_Jmgo hypothesin~\, " that web-footed birds are 
aquatic." We appeal to observation— that is, we inves- 
tigate the hypothesized predicate aposteriori, and find 
it true. 

844. Then Analysis of the class-conception, further 
Inquiry and Observation, Measurement, Calculation and 
the various other Methods of Investigation, will give 
us further predicates to the subject. We will therefore 
proceed to treat these Methods separately. 

SECTION II. 
Of Observation and Testimony. 

845. Observation is the first and most primary of 
all the Methods of Investigation. From the moment 
that we open our eyes upon the objects of this world, 

8 of what is taking place in it. 
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Each of our Senses is an avenue through which infor- 
mation is constantly coming in. 

846. But of the psychological powers and of the 
grounds of belief in what we thus ohserve, it is not 
mj^ design to speak here. We all perceive external 
objects, we form conceptions of them immediately, we 
classify them, we believe in their reality, and never 
do or can seriously distrust the testimony of our 
senses. 

847. Our primary Method of obtaining a know- 
obBenftiion u« ledge of the facts and events of the external 
ihSr^ ' world, and of the properties and relations of 
the objects existing there, is Observaiioit. When by 
our own agency the facts which we wish to observe 
are eitlier brought into existence or under our observa- 
Ezparfmept • tion, the JMethod is called an £a)periment. 
Experiment, therefore, is a Method of Investigation 
differing from Observation only, in the purely acci- 
dental circumstances of the observed fact having been 
voluntarily produced by ourselves for the purpose of 
the Observation. 

848. Eor the observation of the facts of the external 
or material world we have the five senses : Sight, 

MM.ii>«f Ob- Touch, Searing, Smell, and Taste. For the 
wryation. f^^j-g ^^f ^^^ interior world, those which pass 
within the Soul, we have the single faculty or interior 
sense called Oonsoiousness. 

849. In both these cases the same faculty gives us 
predS aSn J"**^ *^^ Subject and the Predicate included 
u one. in the one perception, and with the intuitive 
judgment affirming the one of the other as property of 
a Subject. Thus, Isee a rose and that it is red, I smell 
that it is fragrant, I touch that it is soft and velvety. 
I am conscious of thinking, and that my thouglit is 
dull or active ; I am conscious of admiring, and that 
my admiration is profound ; I am conscious of envy, 
and that envy makes me unhappy. 

850. From these intuitive perceptions of the senses 
there is no appeal, or if there is there is no means of 
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settling that appeal. One sense may indeed sometiraes 
correct a judgment based upon another. „„ ^^^^^ 
Thus, hy a touch I may find that what I S^f s^nBa'wi- 
had supposed from eight alone to be a peach, «p''""" 
is but a piece of stone so carved and colored as to look 
precisely like a peach. But in this case it is only one 
sense acting in its appropriate sphere, furnishing means 
to correct the too hasty judgment based upon the data 
furaished by another. iSor is there any reason to trust 
one sense any more than another, when eaeh are exer- 
cised witliin their appropriate spheres. 

851. So with consciousness. If I am conscious of 
believing, or doubting, or remembering, there ^aai^eBi fiom 
can be no appeal from my consciousness. ""^aouaieM. 
The fact may be miscalled. Thus, I may call the feel- 
ing of which I am conscious humility, ■when all others 
wUl see that it is but spiritual pride. The mistake, 
however, is in the name and not in the fact that I have 
,«(Wi(3 feeling. 

852. The Predicates of any Subject may express 
either (1) the Implied Properties affirmed in Matiar. ^ 
Synthetic Judgments a pi-iori. (2) Modal ^re/icnus. 
Properties expressing the Final cause of any Property" 
included in a class-conception considered as a Formal 
Property ; and (3) Accidental Properties denoting 
{a) tiiat which distinguishes one individual irom an- 
other, or (b) that which distinguishes an individual 
from itself in another condition or at another time; 
(4) {a) the Cause, or (5) Effect, and (5) the Quantity. 

853. Now as all investigation begins with indi- 
vidual objects, a property when first brought to our 
minds cannot be i-eferred to any of these classes ; for 
at first we do not know that it is any thing more than 
a separable accident, nor in tact do we know that it 
is not. 

864, In the course of our investigations we may oc- 
cupy either of two different positions in rela- ^5'g?1g','5;]J 
tion to the Subject, We may be investigat- of ASihoriiilS. 
jng it de novo, or we may be merely following an inves- 
10* 
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ligation made by some one else before us. In this 
latter case we are leamins from Testimony or Au- 
thority, from the Torce of Terme or from the Common 
Sentiment of mankind. In all these cases we are 
not investigating the subject, but we are looking for 
the result of an investigation made by some one 
else. 

855. But if we are investigating the subject itself, 
and looking for properties and relations which are not 

usoQf Hy 0- "J^^^ous on the first sight, it will be found 
S^q""'™' iiscE'Ssary in almost all cases to form some 
hypothesis or conjecture of what this pro- 
perty is to be. This hypothesis serves something ijie 
same purpose as tlie x, which is the representative of 
the unknown (Quantity in Algebraic Equations. Thus, 
suppose one is trying to discover the Cause of any 
phenomenon ; he would need to make a supposition 
beforehand, and proceed to test its correctness by facts 
and observations. Few discoveries have in fact ever 
been made except under the guidance of a shrewd 
guess, conjecture, or hypothesis of what the truth or 
fact is to be when it is found. 

Having noticed the principal Methods by which 
we can investigate subjects by the direct application 
of our faculties to the subjects themselves, let ns con- 
sider Testimony, or the Means by which we avail our- 
selves of the exercise of the faculties of others upon the 
subject of our inquiries, 

856. Of these we have two distinct classes : (1) Sub- 
jects which wo might investigate directly ourselves if 

KindjofTea- ^^ had the opportunity and means; and 
limony. ^2) tho Prcdicates which depend upon Au- 

thority, or the expressed Will of another, 

857. For by far the largest part of what we know, 
or at least by far the largest part of the facts upon 
Teaumonyaaa which wB havo to depcud lu forming our 
ihf"'ob!^a' opinions, constructing our systems, as well 
uons of otheiB. ^g f^j. ^]jg practical purposes of life, we are 
obliged to depend upon the observations of others ; 
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their statements of what has. come within their expe- 
rience and oliservation ie called TesbUnony. 

858. The use of Testimony supposes that others 
have the same faculties and means of know- tub ««, or 
ins as ourselves, and opportnnities which lS^°^y,l,i.^- 
■we have not had. This fact, however, leads ^°V"Si nld 
us to investigate the natnre and value of °"'="'"- 
Testimony. And I shaU at present speak of Testimony 
only by itself, referring to a subsequent Chapter m 
which I shall speak of the Cmourrmoe of Testimony, 
as giving demonstrative force to simple Testimony. 

The value of Testimony is to be estimated ^J^^^Vre^^ 
by the following tests ; . •^°''.'- 

859. (1) The nature of that concerning which the 
testimony is given. 

Some facts are obvious m themselves, easily seen, 
and not easily misunderstood — snow, on the Naiu™ of iji«. 
fece of the earth, a mountain, a desert, a "^_» ■ 
loud noise, and such like facts, are too obvious to 
diminish aught on that ground from the value ot testi- 
mony to their reality. .i, j-„^ -:„ 
860 But in a large variety of cases, the faa is 
beyond the reach of human faculties, and that which 
is reported as the fact is merely the inference Bepj^i^sfte-- 
from the fact Thus, take atl the reported -«"^"' 
cases of demoniacal possession, witchcraft, second-sight, 
&c The fact really testified to is beyond the reacH 
of the senses— a mere inference from what was seen 
One might see that another was acting strangely^ and 
report ffiose acts, but to see that there was demoniacal 
Dossession, the presence of the spirit of one departed, 



session, tne pieoBuuD ui vi.1. „i^^'-- -•- .r-,^^ 

iny of that Hud, is of course quite impossible.* 
861. So too in reporting the acts ot another. 

• Of eonrse I am not quasliorang flia reaJitj of Bnch facts, and espe- 
dfllly demoniaoal poaesaoos wfen ^t^y wweW for. The ^^""J ™ 
oS Lord in the New Testament is of course that of a oompeteirt w.tness^ 
But for all peisonE who tave nothing beyond the orduiaiy 'T'S"'^^' ""f^ 
iik,tf^e demoniacal poBB^aon, witchcraft, &c., nmat he onlj a theory to 
ouplain tho observed facts. 
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■witness might speak of his motives as facts that he had 
MoiivBH fcr observed, and testifjf that such a person was 
me acu. angry, or jealous, or benevolent, &e., when 
the moral states could be nothing more than inferences 
from what was seen. The facte which could be seen 
and testified to, and the inferences from those facts, 
must be cai'efully distinguished. 

862. (2J The intelligence of the witnesses. In many 
cases this is of slight importance, since the fact may 
iniBiUgence ef ^c 80 obvious as that DO One could mistake. 

the wiinflH. £yt ^ Others it is far otherwise. The testi- 
mony of a physician, for instance, to a disease with 
which an invalid is suffering, would he of vastly greater 
value than tliat of one who knew nothing of medicine, 
and had scarcely ever seen a sick person in his life. 

863. (3) Opportunity to know is reckoned as one 
of the fundamental points in the value of testimony, 
opportunjuio One should speak of what he has heard and 

*"""■■ seen. If he only reports what he has heard 

others say of what they have heard or seen, the testi- 
mony becomes of constantly less value at each remove 
from tlie original witness. 

86i. (4) Integrity or moral honesty in the witness 
toS?t^wit ^^ *^** <>'5'i'^6 an important element in the 
n™. value of testimony. Without it the witness 

may be only imposing upon us the fictions of his own 
imagination instead of any outward realities. 

865. (5) And finally, since there are but few if any 
pereona widiout some prejudices, feelings of personal 
Freedom fmm interest or passion, or attachments to theory, 
■prandice. which will very much influence the value 
of testimony, it is seldom if ever safe to take the testi- 
mony of any one without knowing something of his 
anmms in regard to the subject-matter, and guarding 
against its influence upon the testimony itself There 
is scarcely any event or fact that has not two sides to 
it, and its appearance will depend very much upon the 
side which is presented to us, or from which we choose 
to view it. A traveller with aristocratic notions. 
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tmvelliiiK ii. Europe, and constantly recewed mto 
aristocratic circles, and receiving flie \mdest oivihties 
from that class of the population, seeing every thing 
from their position and with their eyes, -wonld report a 
very differiint class of facts from one who shonid walk 
on foot, associate with « the toiling millions, and see 
life as it passes with them. 

866. We must also remember that testimony to be 
of any value must be positive. More mis- Tesibnonr muHi 
chief has been done by the neglect of this '^"^^ 
fact, obvious as its importance is, than one would at 

A Kood illustration of this mistake is seen in the 
case of the Irishman, who is said to have complained 
because he was convicted on the testimony oj mt wit- 
mas, wTw saw km commit the if ma, when tliero were 
hundreds that did not see him commit it. 

867. Omissions of this kind are most, likely to occur 
in the midst of statements, where other cir- 
cumstances or occurrences are mei ' 



ITms a very common caae, m .^wi.^s...^. 
controversy, is in the testimony of an ancient Father, 
that " in Alexandria, irom the days of St. Mark, the 
Presbyters were accustomed to select one of ttioir 
numhi, place him on the throne, and caU him their 
Bishop " Ho mention is here made of his havmg been 
ordained, as a part of the process by which he was 
placed in the oSice of Bishop, and hence it has been 



laced in the omce oi ojihuu^, a^^ 
argued tliat there was no ordination 



L tnat mere was no uivimaL^..". 
SbS. The mere omission to mention the_ occurrence 
of what was customary, is no proof that it ^^^^ ^ 
did not occur. History, from the necessities »«.-> « 
of the case, is full of such omissions. It is 
impossible to state all that oconrred, and it it were 
stated no one could read the books that would be 
written, nor could the world contain them. ^^^ ^^^ 
Hence writers do not usually mention that ^^^y •" 
which is BO common as that it is never 
omitted, and is perfectly well understood by those to 
whom the writings are- addressed. 
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869. But even positive testimony to a negative pro- 
posdive Tesu- position Can never be equal to positive teati- 
pS're'i'toc^- mony to an afSrmative one. Positive teeti- 
"""■ mony to a negative proposition, like negative 
testimony, is tor the most part only the absence of 
testimony. 

870. Positive testimony, supposing there is no 
fraud or mental hallucination, can be accounted for 
only on the ground of the reality of that which was 
seen, heard, &c. Testimony to a negative, however, may 

always be accounted for on the ground of in- 
liS^'toJ^ ability or inattention on the part of the wit- 
qounied for. ^^^^^ ^ ^^-^^ ^ ^^ j.j^g absencG of that which 
he did not perceive. If, however, one man should 
teetify that he had seen an extraordinary phenomenon, 
and a large number of others — even two or three other 
persons, having their attention directed to the same 
object or place, and occupying a position equally 
favorable as that of the man who pretended to see it — 
did not see it, this conflict of testimony would always 
raise the question of the sanity of the mind and facul- 
ties of the affirming witness, over and above the ques- 
tion of his vei'acity. In all such cases the contradiction 
in the testimony must be in some way accounted for 
before eitiier can be received, unless it be in eases 
where one side is v^tly preponderant against the 
other. Such a disparity may in itself, unless it can be 
accounted for otherwise, be taken as a sufficient guar 
rantee of the accuracy of the testimony on that side. 
But in all these estimations, ceteris pwrihw, the pre- 
ponderance is always on the side of the affirmative 
testimony. 

871. Again, we must always distinguish very care- 
Fact and infer- fully between what is seen and the inierence 

eijM from uiB ^^^ j^^ Perhaps there is no case that illus- 
trates this so well as the common belief and testimony 
to the fact that the sun rises and sets. The fact is a 
relative change in position — the motion of the sun is 
but an inference or a theory to account for that fact. 
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The fact we take «s indisputable, tie tlieoTy we reject 
whenever we can show that there is a better one or that 
it is Tinnecessary. , , 

872 The truth of a ^mxm propoBitions we con- 
ceive to be independent of anyVill or of any Mind 
even. They are nenessa^ truth, and theretore abso- 
lutelv true. Their truth depends upon no j^nti^^^y^ot 
condition whatever. Hence, in Necessary ..., M.m,^ 
Katter we seldom make use of Testimony, or the 
authority of others. 

873. But with regard to physical truths, although 
their being true depends upon the "Will of ,„ pto,iraL 
the Creator or First Cause of them, yet we ■ „ ,„ 
know the Predicate from an observation of •■'• 
the Subject itself. We have but to look at a rose to 
sec that it is red, to taste an orange to see that it is 
sweet, &o. From this observation ol the properties m 
the effect, we infer the intention or will ot the Jjitelli- 
.ent Came, which is the Creator. In Physical Matter, 
lierefore, Testimony can be properly used only to 
rtiote It can never establish theories or opinions, but 
only facts ; the fact that this, that, and the other 
man held the theory, and upon what grounds ho 
held it. , ,, 

874 But in Moral Matter we can never learn the 
properties of subjects by any mere investigation of the 
iubject itself. Thoy depend upon the will ~«»jj.r. 
of him from whom they proceeded. Ut „„„„ A„u»,t- 
these things, therefore, our only means ot ' ■ 
knowledge is the Testimony of some one who kuew the 
will and intention of the Authority from which they 
emanated. Thus, in Kevelation we have bacriSoe, 
Baptism, the Holy Eucharist, the Iord;B Day, &c. 
Ot these no one knows or can know what is to be pre- 
dicated of them in certain respects except trom Keve- 
lation itself. And Eevelation is a Testimony to the 
Will of God concerning those elements ot Keligion. 
Of Baptism, for instance, we can know what it is ; how, 
by whom, and to whom, it is to be administered, and 
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what is its efficacy upon the worthy recipient, only 
from the Seriptures. All of theeo are questions that 
never can be answered by any study of the Bubject, 
Baptism, itself; but only by a study of the Revelation, 
winch ie Testimony to the Will of God concerning it. 

875. So it is in every society and organization of 
praifive, inaiij meu. There are, and of necessity must be, 

BocietLcs.'" * some positive rules and institutions not 
dependent upon any one's sense of propriety, but 
ordained by me consent of the collective whole ; or at 
least by the authority that acts for that whole. And 
these statutes, constitutions, canons, by-laws, &e., by 
■whatever name they are called, become the Testimony 
by whieli we investigate the properties which may be 
predicated of the subjects treated of in those docu- 
ments. 

876. Again, Lexicons, Dictionaries, and such lifee 
BicttoiMTiea compilations, are Testimonies which we use 

it^^S'n," as a means of investigating the meanings 
and definitions of words. Analysis is often 



of great service. Wlien a word is compounded of two 
or more, or is used in a derivative form, we can often 
get an important suggestion towards its meaning from 
an analysis of the word into its parts — or as gramma- 
rians say, from its JEt/ymology. But the real force and 
meaning of a word after all will depend upon the usm 
loqum.^ ; and a Dictionary or Vocabulary is but a 
Testimony to that usage of a language ■ which deter- 
mines the meaning of words. 



SECTION m. 

and Calculation. 

%11. Meaauremenc as a Method of I 
requires a mention, although there is but little to be 
said of it. It is the Method by which we find the 
Predicates that answer the questions " how many ? " 
" how much ? " " the time when i " &c. 
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878. We may have a definite answer, or only an 
indefinite, or comparative one. Thus, if one ^^^^^ ^^ 
ask iiow high Mont Blanc is, he may obtain ^3,^/«^« 
the indefinite comparative answer, "It is 

the highest of the Alps." Such answers give of course 
but indefinite answers, by comparmg the thing which 
is unknown to the inquirer with something which is or 
is supposed to be known to him. ... 

879. But for a definite answer in Quantity, it is 
always necessary to assume some unity or A»umed onit. 
standard, and to give the answer in the number ot 
the units of the assumed standard, comprehended m 
the object to be measured. Hence we have our taWes 
of unities in long measure, as "inches," ".feet," "fur- 
longs," "miles," "leagues." "We have also unities ot 
measure in time, in weight, in solid quantity, &c. 

880. Some such Method is, I apprehend, that which 
in fact gives us the first hypothesis, or hypo- MMsurem^nt 
thetical knowledge of the implied properties i^'A^X'iS.- 
of -the subjects treated of in the sciences of Sr gfSmlS 
Continuous Quantity, Geometry, Trigone- ^"'"■ 
metry, &c. Such implied properties there are m every 
class-conception. They are likely to be brought to our 
knowledge first by some one of the Methods of Investi- 
gation {and may be brought to our mind by any of 
Uiem). But when they are so brought to our mmds, 
they must be proved by Demonstration, which we have 
treated as one of tiie Metiiods of Proof. Thus, I may 
learn at first /rom ogImoI meamremmt, that the square 

■ of the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the two other sides, and then 
prove it as a necessary and invariable property of all 
right-angled triangles a priori. Such, I suppose, has 
been the method in which most of the Predicates that 
are now affirmed a ^iori were first discovered ; they 
were first learned a posteriori by observation or mea- 
surement, and tiien affirmed on a priori grounds. _ 

881. It is not, however, the Method of their Dis- 
covery but their Proof which determines between the 
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Synthetic Judgments a posteriori and those which are 
a priori. 

882. When the question relative to quantity is, 
conniine a " how many ? " we have ae preparatory to 

"tffiion Tn calculation " counting" ae a means of enu- 
ttsciBie ausn- mgratine the number- of individuals in any 
Logical "Whole, m this case the unity is not assumed 
biit is given. It is the logical individual. 

883. Aritlimetic, Algebra, and the Calculus are 
Mothoda of but Methods of Investigation in Discrete 

fcaicuktiea. Quantity. They presuppose counting or 
enumeration by individuals as units of number, 

884. Of course we cannot go into a consideration 
of these Methods in detail here. To do so would 
require a lYeatise on Arithmetic, Algebra, and the 
Calculus. I will in this place therefore specify only 
what is essential to aU of mem. 

885. The Methods described in the works on these 
Method, in subjccts, are determined rather by the Idea 

ieiem"B°d°by of the Useful than by the Idea of the 
ij/eS'"''"'" True. They all come to the same result, 
and the superiority of the one over the other consists 
in its superior usefulness ; that is, it is a shorter and 
more useful way of doing what may be done in some 
other way. 

886. So fer as the Idea of the True determines 
them, there are but two radically distinct Methods of 

LMicsiij but Calculation : (1) when the parts are given 
t-oMeitodB. ti5 flnij the whole ; and (3) when the whole 
with some of the parts are given to find the other, or 
others if there be more than one. 

88T, For the first Method or Addition it is neces- 

condiiioiH of sary that all the parts be given : one of them 
Hje^ firat Ma- ^^ j-^^^j. ^ Digc^ete Quantity ; and the others 
so as to be ascertainable by means of the one thus 
given ; thus, - + - + 4^ = ib. 
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In this ease the three terma | + ? + 4 arethe parts, 

and X represents the whole, which is still an unlinown 
quantity. By the Method of Addition we find that 
quantity and substitote it for x, and say x = 24, or 
twenty-four is the whole.* 

* Aa illustratmg thia point tob may refer to the old SopMam of AchilloB 
and the Tortoise.—" They efart at the eame lime from points one mile 
apart the Tortoise being ahead. While Achillea is rimjiing that mQe (tie 
Tortoise will have run one-tenth of a mile. But whila Achilles is rcinning 
that one-tenth of a mile the Tortoise will have run one-tenth of one-tentli, 
that is, one-hnndrfldth of a mile, and so on ; therefore Achilles will never 
overtake the Tortoise." 

Laibnila first proposed as a solntion of this sophism, and it has been 
repeated by Coleridge and De Qnincaj, that it implies the infinite divisibility 
of space, wIBiout taiiog into account the equally infimte divisibility of timo 
also. I am not authoriaad to say that this solution is not satisfactory, I snp- 
■ peee, tat I really cannot see that it has any meanmg that is to the purpose. 
Wbately says that Aidrich and the old Logicians answered by proving that 
the ConolnHon is false, Bnt as he justly remarks that is no answer, if the 
Premises are admitted and tba Formu^ is unquesUonable. Whatelj an- 
swers by saying that tiie Argument cannot be stated Lo^cally at all ; that 
is, in any Logical Formola. Bnt to this we reply, so much the worse for 
the FomiulEB. If there is, as he admits, " a seeraiog demonstration," there 
must be a Fomrala to which it can be reduced, though it may be of course 
an invahd Formula. OflierwiBe it must be Fedneible to a Formula valid 
in itself, without fulfilling the eooditiona of that Formula. 

The Sophism can be rednced to a Categraioal Fommla as well as any 
other Algebraic Equation. The espression in these Formula ia awkward 
and unnecessary. Matliematios is the Logic of Continnona and Discrete 
Quantity. Nor is there the slightest neeesaty of bringing their arguments 
wifliin the Fomrala of Lo^cal Quanidty. Bnt if one wiU inaiat upon snch 
a statement of the Sophism before aa, it will then be found that the word 
"while" is used in each snceessivo Premise in diffisrent senses. Hence 
the Fallacy of Ambiguous Middle, 

Thne,^The first period is " wliile ; ' 
" While " is ttio second period ; 
.-, The first period is [equal to] the second. 
That is, it takes as long to run the mile and the tenth, as it does the tenth 
and the hundredth— and if bo Achilles will never overtake the Tortoise. 

Bat in the Methods of Discrete Quantity the fallacy is in requiring a 
Whole without giving any measure of the parts. The Whole ia " the 
nuantity of time fVom the moment of their starting nndl that of then: over- 
taking." New ufidonbtedly the thno of Achilles ranning the mile is one 
part of that Whole, But its value ia not given either relatively to the Whole 
nor in Simple Quantity, So, too, flie time of rannmg the tenth and the 
one-hundredth is a part of the Whole ; but we are not told what part, nor 
how long it is in Simple Quanti^. 
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880. If there are two unknown quantities, the Me- 
thod of Adding ia different; but the Method of Inves- 
tigating the Discrete Quantity of the Whole, or finding 
the Predicate is the same, namely, it is Addition ot 
tiie Parts. 

889. Or again, if we have a Whole and some of its 
eeoondMeiiiQi. Parts given, to find the other part, we have 
the Method of Subtraction. Thus, 

Here 6 is a Whole, and 3 and 3 are parts of the 
Whole, and x represents the other unknown part which 
is to be found. By Subtraction we find it and say, 

890. But Multiplication, Division, Involution, Evo- 
„^ti„u„„ion, lution, &c., &c., are only more useful bo- 
DiyiBioa,ac, ' cause shorter Methods to the same results; 
that is, to find a whole from the given parts, or a part 
from a whole- — the rest of the parts also oeing given in 
Discrete Quantity, 

- 891. When I epeak of the parts and the whole, &c., 
being given, I mean that they are virtually given. As 
The patia how in the first example above one part alone was 
jEven. given in pure quantity, 4 ; but it was given 

in such a way that the value of the others could be 
obtained from it. It was given, and its fractional value 
in relation to the whole was also given. And this will 
always be found to be necessary. If the parts are not 
given in simple quantity they must be in or reducible 
to some fraction or multiple of the whole. 

892, The whole must of course also be homogeneous. 
p»ru miiHi be Thus, if we add 6 and 8, tiie whole, as all 
homoseneoui. wholes in pure quantity are, is homogeneous. 

Now iVom such a etatemeut we can amp^ liave no answer, becanso 
the PremiseB are inadequate. Bnt the Sopliism instead of lajing as it 
should, that there is no answer, gives a negative answer, wluch is of course 
a veiy different thing. 

But let ns ^vB a value to either of tliasa parts and the answer is easily 
obtained. Suppose that Achilles runs at the rate offwehe milta an hour, 
and an acquaintance with the first principles of Algebra is all that is 
required to find the answer. 
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It is merely 14-— not fourteen mm or fourteen doUm's, 
or any thing of the kind, but fourteen simply. 

893. But if -we have six mm and eight dollars, we 
cannot add them into a whole, -which will be ^^^a^^^ 
expressed by any name in the Enelish Ian- produca a hiEii- 

fuage. Suppose, however, we nave six 
orsea, eight cows, twelve sheep, we may add them, 
and then the homogeneous whole is not horses, cows, 
or sheep, hut it may be denoted by a genericterm 
including these parts as species. Such a term is the 
English word, " cattle " or " stock." 

89i. And for the same reason in Division the divisor, 
and in MiiltipHcation the multiplier, must he D-visor snd 
pure number; while the dividend and the ^^^^'^^^. 
multiplicand may denote any objects in Lo- ^'■ 
gical Quantity.* 



Of Average o 

895. It is sometimes the case that we cannot obtain 
an exact observation of a fact which we wish ^.y,^ ^ of 
to use in our calculations. And again, there A'"^"*^- 
are many facts differing from each other in many 
points, that are either based upon and indicative of 
a law, or at least afford results of great importance, 
which, however, none of our inductive processes can 
reach. Such facts and results are obtained by what is 
called the Process of Average. 

896. Average is obtained by adding together seve- 
ral results, anJ dividing the amount by tlie how obain- 
number of results-— these results must of ^*-_ 
course, therefore, be stated in Discrete Quantity. 

• The Method of icyeBtigatJjig or calonlatiog ProbabiliiJes haa neces- 
wtrily been anticipated in the preceding Pari, p. 87 ei seg., 157 -d seq- Ti" 
jnfllification for Buoh an anticipation is in the fact tiiat the ?™™i" « P''^ 
babUity is in tliese cases an essentia] part of tie Copula, and therefore im- 
plied in ihe> formation of the Judgment, as much eo as the inchieion of the 
Subject in the sphere of the Predicate in Pore Categonoals, the Sequence 
in ConditionalB, or the Esoludod Middle in Di^uncttvea. 
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897. I"or example, the mariner at sea ia desirous 
of getting the precise poeition of a heavenly hody. 

ohjMHtiwn ^^^ from the rocking of hia vessel it ia im- 
"* "^ possible to get two ■ observations precisely 

alike. Let him take several and take the average. 

898. Again, suppose we wish to ascertain the pres- 
sure or weight of the atmosphere. We find that the 

[n ibe use of Barometer does not indicate exactly the same 
ihe Baiomeiar. pressure twice perhaps in a wliole month. 
Heat, the time of the day, the currents of the atmo- 
sphere, all affect it. But let there be made observa- 
tions several times a day for a year, for instance, add 
tiiem all together, and. divide by the whole number, 
and we have an average approaching the truth, just in 
proportion to the extent of the observations, - 

899. This Method is of vast importance in the col- 
lection of Statistics, and has given us some of our most 

In toitcciins useful facts and estimates in Political Eco- 
sisiisiica. nomy, in the doctrines of Insurance, and in 
fact in every department of business and of legis- 
lation. 

900. Thus it is found by Statistics that out of every 
one hundred thousand infants bom in England and 

stntiHEfM of Wales, fifteen thousand die the first year, 
Desiha, £yg thousand more in the second, about, one 

in four of the whole number before they would have 
reached their sixth year, and scarcely one-half reach 
the age of forty years. ICow suppose results similarly 
obtained from other places, other races of people, other 
modes of treating their infants, to difier in the propor- 
tion of deaths ffiom those in England and Wal^, we 
should have this difference as a feet to be accounted 
for, and its investigation could scarcely fail to lead to 
knowledge of the greatest importance. 

901. In the same way Physiologists, by dividing 
viiabiuiy. the whole number of population between 
certain periods, of five years say, as fi'om twenty to 
twenty-five, from twenty-five to thirty, and so on by 
the numter of deaths of persons of that age, obtain a 
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number which will of course vary with the proportion 
of deaths to the whole population. This is assumed to 
represent what is called the mtabUiiy* ot men and 
women, durmg these different periods of their life, in 
some of these periods the TitabiUty of the males is greater 
than that of the females, ae from fifteen to twenty and 
from forty to forty-five. In others that of the males is 
greater tban the females. In this way definite r^ults 
Sre obtained, which are of the greatest value in the 
investigations of many of our most useful as well as 
interesting sciences. 

902. Even, those matters which are supposed to 
depend chiefly upon the will, such as mar- i^^^ai^u- 
riage, and suicide, are found to yield results ^"- 
astonishing from their»nniformity. Quetelet,-]- the iJel- 
ffian statistician, affirms that the Belgian people pa,ys 
its annual tribute of marriage with more regularity 
than that of death. Not only does the total M4™,b.. 
nnmber of marriages, as well in towns as m the coun- 
try follow a constant mathematical law, but the same 
regularity is observed in the numbers which indicate 
the marriages between bachelors and maids, bachelors 
and widows, widowers and maids, and widowers and 
widows. So in respect to the ages at which mam^e 
is contracted, there is an astonishing uniformity m the 
annual returns. In regard to suicides the statistics ot 
France i for a period ot twelve years exhibit sj'icij-. 
a similar uniformity. Their nnmber varies but little 
from year to year. It is less in December than m 
any other month. From December it increases to 
June, when it attains its maximum and then dimimshes 
regularly until December again. _ 

903 These facts, which can be obtained m a form 
to be of use by the Method of Average ,„^,^„^,. 
only, doubtless imply some causes extrmeie cjmnsiD « im 
to the will of man, and which therefore are 

• Carpenter'a Hunmi Physiology. t Dn Sjstemo Social, p. 67. 

J AmiuBiio de i'Eoonomifi Politique, 1851, p. 200. 
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witMn the legitimate sphere of scientific inyestigation. 
They fiimisii a case for the Methods of Elimination 
(Section YII. below). 

904. Now where there is uniformity in results, 
there must be of coarse a cause acting under a law or 

uniftmoitr in from some Settled desiffn. And in the case 
ihis law. (,f inteihgent causes, me design itself gives 
the law to its activity and determines it. But in Na- 
ture, where the Causes are considered as mere Forces, 
acting without intelligence of their end or of their law, 
uniformity is always considered primarily and espe- 
cially as implying law — an unchanging rule guidmg 
the activity of the Force. 

905. In this view, the Averaee of a single series of 
figures might indeed be vahia«Ie in many cases, as 

comporiHiii of wiosB for iustaiice specified in 889 and 890. 
AMiasM. got still its great value as a Method can be 
seen only in its application for tlie purpose of com- 
paring the average results of different series of figures 
relating to the same matter, at different times or under 
different circumstances, as in the cases specified 
above (894). 

906. The Method of Exclusion is used for abridging 
processes of investigation by the exclusion of whole 

MethoiiofEx- classes ot objects as individuals from the 
ciusiun. necessity of examining each one separately. 

The exclusion is effected by means of properties assumed 
as differentia of species, and may be of two kinds, 

(1.) The exclusion of one fact or species of facts 
fobi vaiiaiy. after another from any given Predicate 
assumed as the Differentia of a species, in order to 
include a remaining fact or class of facts in the sphere 
of that Predicate. 

(2.) The exclusion of one fact or subspecies of facts 
Second vsriet/. belonging to any Proximate Genus from one 
after another of the coordinate species in that genus, 
in order to include it by this means in some one 
remaining species. 

907. The first makes or implies a statement in the 
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form of a Diejunctive tTudgment witli the ^ BaMd^^wion 
Predicate common and the Subjects eoordi- ju^j^M^ito 
nate, as either A or some- iion-A is B [410], j^ih. "" ° 

908. The second of these varieties makes or implies 
a statement in the form of a Disjunctive DJajmctive 
judgment with the Subject common and the c"oEio?re'^ 
Predicates coordinate, as A is either B or C, ■'"^"'S!'- 

or D, &c.j;408]. 

909. This Method has been called the Ahsoissio 
InfiniM, and is of great use both in investi- ^^^y^^ /^^^^^^ 
gation and in proof It partakes in fact so ato i^Ama. \^ 
fully of the Differentia of both eiasses of Jilf - ""*'' 
thods that we are in doubt with which of them to place 
it in onr present Treatise. We put it here, however, 
because we are treating of Methods of Investigation 
before Methods of Proof. 

910. Perhaps the best illustration of the first form 
of Abscissio for our present purpose, is the ,ii,airaiion of 
one which we have ah-eady made use of in "lefifivamiy, 
examining the validity of Mooda and Pigures of Syllo- 
gisms [478 ^ sej,]. Thus we said (or rather used the 
implied Disjunctive), " Either those with negative 
Premises, or some of those -that have not both Pre- 
mises negative, are valid," we completed by the modus 
tollente poTiens y proving that those with negative Pre- 
mise could not be valid. We then divided the re- 
maining coordinate, " those which have at least one 
Premise affirmative," into two coordinate parts, and 
said or impKed again, " Either those with Particular 
Premises," or " some of those whose Premises are not 
both Particular are valid ; " and proceeded as before 
until we come to the species of which alone '' validity " 
could be predicated. 

911. In this case we kaew at the outset that some 
of the individuals included in the divided ^^.^ ^^^^^^ 
whole — that is, some syllogisms, were valid. ^'^g^^'-'J^ 
But if we had not known this we could even |>]tw^e ii 
then have proceeded in the same method 

until we had found that there was no indiyidual in the 
11 
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divided whole of wliich " vaUd " could be predicated. 
In that case we should have ascertained that " vakd is 
a Diiferentia incompatible with the Essentia, which is 
constitutive of the Logical Whole as a genua ; that is, 
with the Material Properties of the Logical Moods. 

912. But inthis case there would have been only 
the form without the reality of a Disjunctive Judg- 
ment. The Disjunctive would have been merely sup- 

Sosititious, designed or supposed for the sake of the 
[ethod, since a true and valid Disjunctive always im- 
plies that one member at least ehall be true. 

913. This Method is often of great use aa a Method 
of Proof in Geometry. Thus in the Theorem, " A line 

red- Geo let fall from any point perpendicular to a 
"e"^- '" straight line, is the shortest distance between 
the point and the line. For either the perpendicular 
is the shortest line or some not perprndievlar lathe 
" But as the perpendicular makes a right 



angle with the line, any other line would be the 
hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, of which the 
perpendicular is one of the legs. Hence no non- 
perpendicular line is the shortest. Consequently the 
perpendicular is the shortest. This Method is of course 
vastly shorter than that by which we prove of each 
possible line, not a perpendicular, separately — that it 
is not the shortest. 

914. But let uB now take a case of the other kind, 
iiiuBiiationof in which we have an individual or several 

^=^ second VB- fQj.^jjjg a sub-species, and are desirous of 
finding to which of the species it belongs— in short to 
find what it is, 

915. Let UB take for an illuatration a case ot 
chemical analysis. "We there say this is dthe'r an 
acid or an alkaU. We teat it and find, let us sup- 
pose, that it is not an acid. It is therefore an alkah. 
We must say this is either potassa, or soda, or am- 
monia, &c., enumerating all of the alkalis. We pro- 
ceed as before and test it for potassa, for soda, &c., 
until by proving that it is not one or the other in tuni, 
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we come to the last. But of cotirse it is C[uite possible 
that we shall find which species of alkali it beloogs to, 
that is, what kind of an alkali it is, before we nave 
tested it for all. Or again, as in the former case, we may 
teat a metal, for instance, for each of the alkahs in tnrn, 
and disprove each member of the supposed disjmictive 
in turn, and thus find that it is not an alkali at all. 
Here, as before, the Disjmictive form was merely sup- 
posititious — made for the occasion, without knowing 
before-hand that the individual was included in the 
Logical Whole at all. 



Of Analysis. 

916. We may have two kinds of Analysis : (1) An- 
alysis of the Conception, and (2) Analysis of ^^^^^^^ ^^ 
the Object of that Conception. The former coQ^^pUons & 
is Logical Analysis and the latter is Phy- 
sical Analysis. 

917. We have seen that every conception of a 
reality contains as its matter certain proper- .rh^Msiwrof 
ties of that reality. These properties make co'"'=p"«'"- 
up its Essentia a^d Differentia ; its Essentia as includ- 
ing it in the next superior Natural Genus (thus show- 
ing what it is) ; and its Differentia limiting or deter- 
mining its reality hj showing what it is not ; — tlius 
giving the boundai'iee tbat separate it trom other 



918. The Analysis of this Conception tlierefore 
gives us each of these properties as separate .^.e Amiiait 
predicates, which may be affirmed of the ^,8*;™??^™ 
conception of the object as a LogicalSub- Jectpflii^c™; 
ject, and consequently of the object itself, "p"™- 
if the conception justly; and properly represents it. 
Thus we may say of a triangle, " it has three sides ; " 
since tliree-sideaness is necessarily included in the 
conception of a triangle. 
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919. So too in Contineent Matter. The Matter of 
any superior and comprehending genus is always con- 
,\, , t tained in the conception of a lower and 
c™.«pS^Sf comprehended species, and it may. therefore 
^" *° ' be evolved ^ a predicate to that conception 
by Analysis. Thus I may say of a tree, " it is a yege- 
table • " of an ox, " it is an animal," &e., since tree 
' ' " ire but species of the proximate genera 
' and "animal." Or we may predicate 



" yegetaoie anu -auiiuai. ^^ "- ^-"j r- 

any one of the essential properties of the higher genus, 
ae of animal, the circulation of the blood— of the tree, 
its growth from a seed, &c. , j, ^ 

920 So far as Predication on the ground of Ana- 
lysis is concerned, it is of but little if any consequence 
how the conception which we analyze was formed. 

It may have been that which we formed m- 
co^nM^ii'^^'stinctively on our first comparison of one 
Sfihe'c^M^ object with another, or it may have been 
tioniiKii: j^j^^^ jj^Qj.g elaborate and scientific class-con- 
ception formed by scientific investigation. In either 
case we may analyze the conception, consider the ele- 
ments of which it is constituted separately, and sepa- 
rately they are Predicates which wo may athrm ot 
either the class-conception or of any individual com- 
prehended under it. J . ■ ^-u ^ 

921 The only possibihty of mistake is m the forma- 
tion of the conception iteelt: If tiie judgment is untrue 

the conception was lU-formed. Thus, it i 
itl'i^/m-?^'- should say that " horses have wings, the 
coStil'n'b^ judgment would show that my conception 
adeouaic. J ^ u |jjj|.gg M ^^g inadequate or erroneous. 
Or in popular language, one would say that I did not 
know what I was talking about. ^ . '^ r, 

922- But in Geometry, the Mathematics ot Con- 
tinuous Quantity,* we speak only of the conception; 

• In Mathematics we deal with tlie oonoeplion eiolusiTely. The yery 
names which wo use denote the conoeptioM and pot the di^™^=;^ Bat m 
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and that conception is one wMcli we have formed in our 
own minds a priori, and by a eonacious pro- mMammiaiioa 
cess of constrnetioa. . Hence ip onr analysis ^ 'S"^ 
of such- conceptions wo merely. evolve what conceutioM. 
we had consciously and designedly put into it, and 
there is no liability to error. Conceptions cannot be 
communicated from one mind to another. Each mind 
must form' them for itself;* and as the process of form- 
ing the conception of a triangle, for instance, is the 
same in, all minds, the conception itself of all geometri- 
cal figures must be the same in all minds. 

923. But in forming class-conceptions of the objects 
in the external -world, different properties of the objects 
themselves will seem most conspicuous and g^^^o^mg 
characteristic to different minds. Hence the ^'^°;„/''j,„^i'j;; 
matters of those class- conceptions will be dif- 
ferent to some extent, andT may be different for each 
niind. Or if we undertake to reconstruct in our own 
minds the conceptions which others have formed from 
their description of the objects comprehended under 
that conception, the description never is and never can 
be quite adecLuate. I^^or will it be understood by all 
minds alike. Every one.has a conception of "apple," 
for instance, and yet who has analyzed that conception 
60 that he can enumerate and describe precisely every 
element of its matter ? We can all tell an apple from 
a pear, but who can describe precisely and exactly all 
the points of difference between them ? Some o± the 
most striking pointe all persons can give ; but no one, 
I apprehend, can give them all, 

. 934. The question will always arise, therefore, whe- 
ther the elements of our analysis be predicable of the 
individuals comprehended under our cla^s-conception ; 



lights are occupied, and wliUe in ihe former oasa wc ignore the difiter- 
ia bctvreen the diagram and tlie conception — iu the latter the mmd is 
jfly occupied at Grst willi those Formal Properties, and it is only hy a 
r process, and one that is at best liable to error and mistake, that we 
ve at the dass-ooncepfion as it actually esisted in the DiTine Mind, 
* See Part H, Chap. IV. Set). I. 
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not, however, in consequence of any fault or fallacy in 
the analysis, but on account of the doubt 
iiSi''''^'iS or uncertainty about the formation of the 
ftii;?""*"^!!! conception itself. And many persons are 
"'*"'"■ charged with intentional falsehood when the 

fault ia not the moral one of uttering what they know 
to be false. It is merely the misfortune of having so 
conceived the subject as that predicates which do not 
belong to it are included in their conception of it, 

935. This analysis of our conceptions is carried on 
R=EHc», the by the Eeason itself; and the Keason pos- 
^ni of Ana- gggggg g^ faculty of iiisight or immediate in- 
tuition for the facts of consciousness, precisely as the 
external senses do for the &cts of the estcraal world. 
Thus, if I see that my class-conception of hoi-se includes 
the property of solia-imguliwii/y [having but one hoof 
for each foot], I can no more doubt that my 
B^ifiudle"'or conception of horse includes that property, 
incDrreQUieis, ^y^g^^\ j,gj^ ^j^j^^. tjjg ]iopge beforo me has but 
one hoof for each foot when my eye is distinctly fixed 
upon the object itself. 

926. But let us pass to the consideration of the ana- 
lysis of the object itself. We cannot here give any pre- 

Anaiysis of uie ccpts Or Yules for aceouipliahing such analysis. 
«Wcc"iSS-. Those rules are not and cannot be reduced to 
any simple system. Success depends to a great extent 
upon original gift. It is a matter of quickness of in- 
sight in the Eeason, just as the perception of colors 
and of sounds is matter of difference in the constitu- 
tional peculiaritieB of the eye and the ear. No rules 
can be given which will enable one to distinguish 
between the different shades of color, or the diferent 
tones of the diatonic scale' in music. If one cannot 
make the discrimination without rules, no rules will 
enable him to make it. 

927. In chemistry, however, analysis forms so large 
RuicaaiidMe- ^^"^ ^° indispensable a part of its Methods, 
mwrni'" si- ttiiit t^^ ™^^^ ^^^ ^^^'^^ ^^^ analysis have 
enVi" been extensively systematized and recorded. 
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Nearly every science has done something of the kind. 
But the most that can he reduced to rule and ibrmula, 
will m all caees be hut a comparatively small part of 
what is to he done. 

928. An analysis of this kind is always an expexi 
ment, and tbe elements evolved are objects j.^, , «„ 
of ohservfttion ; and we can of course predi ^' """'■ 
cate them of the ohject analyzed aa having heen cm 
tained in it. Thus common salt is analyzed mto ehlo 
rine and sodium. Hence we may say, " common salt 
contains chlorine,"^ — ■" common salt contains sodium." 

929. There is no appeal from the result of an ana- 
lysis. We may mistake the name of the snb- The eertainir 
ject analyzed, and also that of the element «fAnaij«a.^ 
given out. But the things themselves cannot he mis- 
taken. The greatest dan^- is in the too hasty infer- 
ence from the analysis. We may suppose j,,jbiiLi, to 
the example which we analyzed was a fair ™'=^'- 
specimen of aU the individuals of its class, and con- 
tained nothing which was not in them all and an essen- 
tial constituent, when in fact it was not so Ilence we 
may predicate of a class as one of its constituent ele- 
ments that which was only a foreign suhstance acci- 
dentally in the specimeti which we had euh]ccted to 
our analysis. 

930. It is evident from these conhideiati'>n& that 
the analysis of anj ohject may give us ele ^^^^^j^^i,^, 
meuts of its constitution of which we were g|||;j^«j|^,^|;<« 
ignorant before the analysis. Thus the 
analysis of water gives us hydrogen and oxygen. And 
it is especially characteristie of chemical analysis, that 
the elements evolved are totally unlike the compound 
that was subjected to the analysis. 

931. It will be observed that analysis can give as 
results nothing except that which was in the Anatrai» «« 
analyzed compound. Thus if we analyze gTui^pm^^ 
water we get oxygen and hydrogen, and "^■ 
whatever else there may be in the water— but nothing 
more. Otierwise we have no certainty in our results. 
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932. But we often find on analysis what we do not 
and cannot find in analysis. This is especially true of 
the analysis of our conceptions. By the analysis we 

It epgbies us g^* primarily merely what was contained in 
^ie^" "piomJ- our conception as the material properties. 
*""■ But after the analysis has been completed, 

we are able to contemplate each element by itself, and 
also their relations to each other ; and thus we gain 
an insight of many impKed properties, which of coarse 
were not contained in the conception. 

933. This distinction between what we get in. an 
analysis and what we get on analysis, is yery generally 

■ overlooked or omitted in speaking of the 
iflen mifflUiok' rcsolts. This, for instance, is very constantly 
done by Cousin, who is certainly one of the 
most skilful and lucid iii his analysis of all the meta- 
physicians that the world has ever seen. 

934. But as the conceptions which we form of 
TTie f=»"i^"f objects in the reality of being are liable to 
i.onMpiimj'' differ somewhat fi-om those which existed in 

mi'fotditferent the Divinc Mind before their creation ; and 
™° '' as the conceptions which one mind forms 

of objects in the reality of being will differ somewhat 
from those formed by other minds of the same objects, 
and as analysis of the conception can give only what is 
contained in the conception, the results of these analy- 
ses by different persons will be as various as their con- 
ceptions ; agreeing necessarily in some of their elements 
while th^- differ in others. 

935. 8o, too, that which may be expressly contained 
Materisi ond in one mau's conception as a material pro- 

tei ma b^f- pcrty in contingent Matter — that is, material 
enTmioris. °" to his Conception, may be only implied in 
another and vice versa. 

936. This results irom the fact that our minds are 
Diifttooce in imperfect and limited, " Vanasse est erroris." 
Amfs'Sa'" " And there is probably no intellectual endow- 
ment in respect to which men differ more than in their 
powers of analysis. A Newton or a Pascal could see 
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at a glance into the relations and properties of geome- 
flicd^ figures, what men of ordinary powers can see — 
for to understand is to see — only after hoars of stadj' 
and a long process of demonstration. And to aii infi- 
nite mind the result of the longest and most compli- 
cated calculation must be as evident at the first glance, 
as the first axioms of Geometry are to ns, 

SECTION VI. 
and 



937. The words Induction, and Analogp-, are each 
of them used to denote Methods of Inveeti- mdnotnn and 
gation, and Methods of Proof also. In one ^^h„Jlt 
Bense of the word they are regarded as fur- ■ «^™ * ''""^■ 
nishing Predicates, in the other as proving them to be 
true. Tn this latter sense I shall consider them in the 
next Chapter.* 

938. Induction ■)■ is the Method by which we colli- 

fate several facts, having identity of Formal aimUm. 
'roperties as a species, and in consequence of these 
facts agreeing in some other property not at first con- 
ceived as Formal, we predicate that fact of all indi- 
viduals in that spetiies, or of the species as a whole. 

939. But when the facta of any two opposite species 
agree in any of their Formal properties (123), Analogy, 
and we affirm a predicate of the second, on the ground 
that we had found it true of the first, we call this the 
Method of Analogy. J And the Method is said to be 

• Part II. Chap. III. Scot. V. 

f Abistotle Top. Book I. Cap. XII. definea Indaotion to be ^ iiri. toii' 
Kofl' fitnffTov ^jrlri xMliiiii e$o6o5, "the way of posaiiig &om particularfl 
to universals." p .. n 

t WnAiKiY has defined Analogy as teing a resemblance ol ratios ; 
aad quoted AristoHe for it ik6y^i' i,toiin,0. But this definition does not 
Beem to me eiflier correct or sufficiently definite to answer any good pur- 
pose. We certainly spealt of " facts" as analogous, as weU as ratios 
or " reiadons." . . ,. j 

But is the analogy in the relations at all ? la it not in all cases and 
naooBsarilT in 'the facts t Thus suppose A and B each entertain a emnlar 
11* 
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that of Contraries when we affirm unlike or contrary 
Contraries. predicates on the ground of contrariety of 
Formal properties. 

9i0. Not only do many of the facts or objects in 
oyectBinNa- Nature have such properties in common, hut 
p™°^m"^ these properties are taken as Fonnal at plea- 
""'■ sure, and thus become matter determining a 

sphere, and the facts are subsumed under that concep- 
tion. The word " subsumed" which I have just intro- 
duced, has been pretty extensively used to denote the 
inclusion of individuals within the sphere of a con- 



r- constituted a class of individuals, by tiieir 
a", subsumption under any one of their proper- 
ties, than we find that there are other pro- 
lao which are common to all the individuals-of 
this class. 

9i2. By this fact both science and memory ai-e 
greatly assisted. One can learn as quick, remember 
as easily and as long a general statement like this ; 
" All resinous bodies produce negative elec- 
Mveaifmrand tiuclty," as hc could the specific statements 
predicating the same thing of each kind of 
resin separately ; or even the individual statements 
predicating it of each particular piece of resin — ^the 
specific statements would be quite numerous, the indi- 
viduals innumerable. But the general statement occu- 
pies no more apace on the written page, and requires 
no more time in enunciation and committing to me- 
mory, and no more effort to retain it, than each of the 
individual statements taken s 



relttlion to C, is not Ihe anaJogy between A and B P If not^ Analogy can 
BnawBC only for illuatratioQ, and never for inves^gation and proot We infer 
the relation of B to C, for instaooe, from (1) the known relation of A to C, 
and (3) the known analogy of B to A in tiiat parlionlar point whieli thus 
oonneofs A to C. But if the Analogy be in the wlationa and not in the 
feote, tlie relation muet ha known hefore the Analogy ; and henue Analogy 
as a meaJis of investigation or proof is a imifov vpa-roy, a " luter-firsti" 
or as Bome might prefer to call it, a PetiHo PiiadpU. 
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943 Hence it is of tlie utmost importance to science 
tliat sucli classiUcations should bo made, and ^^^_^ ^ ^ 
tliat in each case the generalization ehonld ^i^^^a,!"'" «» 
be as high— that is, the sphere of the subject 
as compiehcnsivo as the matter of the predicate will 

944. Bat we see objects one by one and indivi- 
dually. Nowhere are species and genera Nodire.tDe.^ 
objects of direct observation and intuition. S«U of 
We can never therefore find any one of the ""^' 
contingent predicatus of a class bv direct intuition ot 
the class-conception. We must have some other Jfte- 
thodofinvestigating then- properties. _ 

945. We have three classes of cases coming under 
what is commonly called Induction. The Thrsc=^«. 
first is that m which we have the Formal Proper- 
ties of some class given to find the Modal Proper- 
ties common to the individuals m that class. Ur 
secondly, ne may have the Modal property as our start- 
ing-poiut, and reason from it back to the "Formal ; and 
thirdlv we may have some event or phenomenon re- 
garded as an effect to find the class of objects that will 
produce that effect. 

946. (1) In the first place we fix upon the promi- 
nent and striking features which certain facts eivi^ a «!»». 
have in common. We give them a general — ; 
name, and have made the Properties the Essentia of a 
Genus. Then we group together other facts m the 

way into another Genus, based upon plain and 



obvious properties as Essentia , 

947 But suppose we have a Whole to be embraced 
in our ilassification. Take for eiample the domestic 
animals of a farm. We then complete the », „_jg, 
classification already begun by division. ,„ t, ,„. 
We refer all having the properties which we ■ 
had assumed as the Essentia of horses, for instance, to 
the class "horses;" all havmg the Essentia of cows to 
the class "cows;" and so on with aU the classes 
which we had formed. But startmg from the idea of a 
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Whole, all tJie individuals in that Whole must be in- 
cluded ill some one of the classes which were in the 
other process regarded as so many genera, but which 
are now in this process regarded as coordinate epeeies. 
And if in our process of division we find any indivi- 
duals not included in any class which we had pre- 
viously constituted, we either constitute that 
ciple^DfciuH- at once into a new coordinate species or 
change our principle of division, aua classify 
on other differentia than those with which we had 
commenced. 

9i8, Thus in all the T^atnral Sciences different 
Often done m principlfis of classification have succeeded 
a^nco"""' each other vritb every important step in ad- 
vance which the science has taKCn. New discoveries 
or a more careful analysis has brought to light new 
facts and new relations of fact to fact, and suggested a 
better principle of claeaificatibn and nomenclature than 
was possessed before. In Botany, in Zoology, in Orys- 
talography such changes have frequently occurred. 

9i9. Now in this process of classification the Por- 
mula used is that described above (56&), in which a 
Fonnuk. of commou predicate denoting the Essentia of 
ciuBiflMiion. ^iie Genus is affirmed of the individuals com- 

5rehended under it individually. When this has been 
one we give to the individuals a class-name, and then 
the matter of this class-conception gives the limits to 
its sphere, by including in it not only the colligated 
individuals which had been named in th5 process of 
the classification, but also all others which have the 
Essentia of the colligated individuals, and which con- 
stitutes the matter of the cl^s-coneeption. 

950. We now come to the next step in the Induc- 
common Mo- tion. We find that several individuals in 
p?ijiMteS'"'°' the genus -thus formed have a Modal pro- 
perty common to them all, which however was not so 
obvious as the property upon which our classification 
was based, or which at all events was not included in 
our class-conception. We then predicate this property 
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of the individuals in the class, one after another as 
above (571), and then predicate this property of the 
claea as a whole. And this deductive judgment affirms 
the Modal property of the species as in the example 
given (670). 

The wolf is carnivorous ; 

The fox is carnivoroas ; 

The eat is carnivorous, &c. ; 
.■. The Canid<K are carnivorous. 

951. And -when we have thus affirmed a property of a 
whole elasB we speak of it as a law of Nature, cenemi f^u. 
It is in truth, however, but a general fact, and wants 
much yet of being what can properly be called a law.* 

952. There are three steps in Inductions of this class 
■which it will be well to notice separately; Three, bism ot 
not indeed as involving or depending upon i'"''"^'"'"- 
different principles, but as being different and wider 
applications of the same principle. 

953. (») For the first let us take the following ; 

. We learn of an individual animal a property which 
■was not included in its class- conception, as Fintaiep. 
of the horse, the fact that he sheds bis hair every spring. 
We soon learn of the next horse that we become ac- 
quainted with, that he also sheds bis. hair in the same 
way. After learning this fact of a number of indi- 
viduals in tho species horse, we predicate the fact as a 
general fact or law with regard to the species, that 
" horses shed tlieir hair every spring." 

954. This may be regarded as illustrating tlie first 
and primary step in Induction. It is a pro- This pmceB> 
cess which we aU go through with in refer- ^SS5oi"'Sf 
ence to many of the most common species ^"'■'■is'iee. 
of facts, long before we refiect upon, the process at all, 
or study italaws. 

955. (5) Then for the second step take the case m 
which we extend or widen our induction by The secend 
including several species. Thus, ^""^ 

* See Part H. Chap. HI. Sec. V. 
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The cat has canine teeth ; 

The dog has canine teeth ; 

The wolf has canine teeth ; 
therefore the dog, and the wo!f, the cat and all atdmals 
which have canine teeth constitute a natural genue, 
which we will call the Gamd(B. 

But the dog is carnivorous ; 

The cat is camiyorous ; 

The wolf is carnivorous ; 
therefore the Canidte, or all animals with canine teeth, 
are carnivorous, 

956, (c) For the third step we take the fact or law 
Third step. thus dcveloped as a Formal property, and 
constitute upon it a species of " Carnivorous Animals ; " 
and in the course of our investigation we find that their 
hahit of life is always accompanied by a peculiarity of 
the digestive organs and alimentary canal, the stomach 
being smaller and the canal much shorter than in 
herbivorous animals. "We have now established an- 
other fact. We may make this fact a Formal property 
and proceed with our investigation as before, showing 
that all animals with this kind of digestive apparatus 
possess more energy and activity, and stand higher in 
the scale of being, if we will measure their rank by 
tlie power of control. Thus the lion and the tiger, 
though much smaller, control the elephant, camel, &c. 

957. (2) If now our investigations bad began at the 
The aocond other end, if we bad seen the animal eating 

wScirwebsm^ flcsh, and 80 known that he was carnivorous 
p/openfea." before we had discovered the peculiarity of 
his teeth, we should have regarded this Mode as some 
indication of what could be tbund in the constitution — 
that is, among the Formal properties of the animal. 
It would thenl)ecome a case for the investigation of a 
Formal property indicative of this Mode of life ; the 
Method then becomes the same as that for finding the 
Cause when we have an efi'ect given.* Canine teeth, 
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however, cannot be regarded as a Cause, notwithstand- 
ing they may be the Sign, of that mode of life. 

958. Having by this Method ascended from the 
Modal to the Formal property, we reverse Having a und 
the order and predicate the Mode of the spe- Siw"™"'^: 
cies upon the ground of the Formal property '=™ "'^ "*"■ 
which is its sign, just as when the Formal property had 
been our startmg-point in the order of time. 

959. (8) There are cases in which we ha.ve a pheno- 
menon occurring, which we regard not as a .putd cIsm e 
Modal property, but merely as an occasional JSS'^™ 
effect. For an example take the case of ''™- 
electricity excited by resinous bodies. The appear- 
ance of the electricity is not a mode of the resmons 
bodies, it is merely an effect of their excitement by 
silken or woollen surfaces. 

960. In this class of cases the Induction is scarcely 
any thing more than a classification with a induction in 
view to the general fact. We find one kind 1^^^ "'^'ity 
of resins, shellac for example, susceptible of JJlin'a ciaMifr 
negative electricity. But we cannot find in ""''"' 

our analysis of shellac any thing which seems to us 
likely to cause electricity, any thing by which we can 
predict a priori on finding tbe same property in sub- 
stances of another kind that they wiU excite the same 
kind of electricity. We soon find, however, that other 
resins do excite negative electricity, and thus far in our 
experience all known resins agree in this peculiarity. 
But why, or what is the property in them by which 
they produce an effect so unlike other substances under 
the same circumstances we cannot tell. Chemistry 
reveals to us many such cases, and it is quite possible 
that they point to something yet to be discovered, but 
which is at present beyond even the forerunning con- 
jectures and hypotheses of science. 

961. And yet when the nature of electricity is bet^ 
ter understood we may be able to see some- Funhertnow. 
thing in resins— 7Some element common. to i^i^"jX 
them all as a constitutive or Formal principle SlS "" 
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of the class, which we shall then underetand to he as 
naturally adapted to the production of that particular 
state of electric excitement which we caU M'egative 
Electricity, as the canine teeth of the Oanidfe are to the 
carnivorous hahit of life. The Analogies of Nature 
and the developments and progress in the history of 
Science lead ub to expect such a result. 

963, But as it is, we place much less dependence 
upon the inductions of mis class than upon those of 
These ciuM- either of the others. We regard them in 
^u™'of 'in- f^*'* ^^ ^^* mere classifications of particular 
S^nio■H. facta into a General fact, preparatory to an 

induction and prophetic of it, which, however, we are 
not fuEy prepared to make. 

963. Li the course of our induction we for the most 
Eicepiiom bs- part find some exceptions to the general fact 

roS"ieiid™'w which we first deduce in this way. And so 
Mw ciaMfficB- g(.pQjjg]y 3J.Q ^g attached to the mndameutal 
ideas under which we pursue any science, that when 
the exceptions become very numerous we abandon the 
classification upon which the induction was hased, and 
classify anew and on another principle. Thus the old 
philosophers predicated the property of "faUm^ " of 
hea'oy bodies only, such as earth, stones, metals ; and 
they supposed that light hodies, as air, vapor, and 
smoke belonged to an opposite class, of which " as- 
cending" could he predicated by the Method of Con- 
traries. But it has been found mat light bodies also 
tend to the earth, and now a new classification has 
been made, and " falling " is a property predicated of 
all bodies having the common Essentia of being " un- 
supported." And we state it as a general fact, that 
, " all bodies left unsupported fall to the earth." 

964. We have already remarked that those proper- 
NBiurdcianai- tics upou which tho classification of natural 
tentMldlSiSS generas are hased, are not generally those 
varabie pioper- ^j^j^jj^ ^^g subject to comparisons of inten- 
sity, as color, sise^ dmsiiy, &c., among material pro- 
perties ; virtue, wisdom, courage, &c., among spiritual 
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propertieu, but patlier tlose which do not admit of any 
inch compamon. In the case josl given, bodies either 
are or ape not supported. If one is supported, it re- 
mains where it js, if not, it faUs. "We taie no notice 
of the fact of the support being adequate to sustain a 
body many times as large ; that fact has no bearing 
upon the clasBification or the deduction based upon it. 
Hor it there be something under it which is not suttt- 
cient to support it, do we taiie notice of that tact>-the 
body is simply "unsupported." _ . . . .t 

965 But in the previous classification in wUicn_ it 
was affirmed, that "all heavy bodies fall," the classifi- 
cation was based upon a property which admits 01 
comparisons of intensity. Bodies are more or less 
heavy. " Bttmy" and "ligU" are not, like "««?- 
«o?*i<;"-and '"wnm^wted," contraries, but they are 
iimply sub-mtlrwriM ,■ and the Induction based upon 
that classification was fallacione. It stated the truth, 
indeed, but not the whole truth ; and the gufWimnt, 
veri was for all purposes of science Just as bad as a 
false statement. ^ . , ^ n, 

966. Analogy stops short of an Induction ot the 
second degree (955), because foi the mo^fc ^^^ ^ ^ 
part the objects of the class to which the ;;,..i»>'-" 
inference is drawn— that is, the subject ot 

the Conclnsion is beyond the leaoh ot actual Observa 
tiou and Experiment. But if we could investigate the 
individual to which we reason by analogy, we should 
convert such Analogy into an Induction of olKtmal 
fa/its in the same species. 

967. In all the Inductive Sciences there are*many 
ot the fields of inquiry from which by the ^^^^ 
nature of the case we are excluded, and «fw;|;;>^^™= 
there are others which neither our telescopes ii^;"^^,^,'* 
nor our microscopes can reach. In such 

cases Analogy is our only guide and furnishes our only 
light— a light indeed of mestimable value, but still a 
light which needs to be most cautiously followed, in 
the anatomy of the human frame, tor instance, we have 
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the facts for an induction before us. But in physiology 
and hiology many of the facts are such that they never 
can be brought under inspection and observation. 
Comparative Anatomy, however, has shi)wn an analogy 
between man and animals ; and we may often subject 
them to an examination into the functions of reproduc- 
tion, life and death, which we can never make in the 
case of man. 

968. All substances are brought by their Formal 
The .Formal propertles into relation to the laws and 

BjS^B^.biiSg sequences of nature. Thus bodies that are 
fieid'ofin^/. transparent, are by this property connected 
with an important class of phenomena and laws in 
optics. Eesinous bodies, by a property common to 
them all, but which has no distinctive name, are con- 
nected with the science of electricity in one way ; and 
vitreous bodies, by a property common to them, are 
connected with the other kind of electricity. Iron by 
a peculiar property is capable of important magnetic 
phenomena, and the laws of terrestrial polarity. 
Dense bodies, hj their density, are connected with the 
laws of gravitation. Opaque bodies, by their opacity, 
with reflection of light and the phenomena of color. 
Thus every Formal property of a body connects it with 
some general law or fact— ^ome class of phenomena 
more or less comprehensive ; and those relations are 
the basis of the natural genera and species upon which 
all science and all knomedge depends. 

969. Each property of a body is thus connected in 
the concatenation of nature's laws and seq^uencesi with 
some iaw and with some phenomenon, which as a eon- 
sequent is regarded as an eifeet or a mode. 

970. IN'ow when in such a natural species we find 
one property which is regarded as Formal, connected 

Application of wlth a ccrtalu law and prodnciug certain 
anaiosj. effects, we infer by analogy that any indi- 

vidual in another species, having the same Formal 
property, must sustain a like relation to that law, and 
have the same modal property or effect. 
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971. Thus the physician knows that a certain drug 
is a deadly poison to some of the animal tribes. He 
infers from analogy between the animal and BjiheMeaicai 
man that it will prove so to man. He knows i''"""™^'- 
that there are many points of- identity between man 
and the aoimalB— they have an Essentia in common ; 
he knows that most drugs woduee the same effects 
upon men aa upon animals. But with regard to this 
particular drug's influence upon man, or whether man 
and beast are identical in that particular property, m 
consequence of which that drug is a deadly poison for 
the beast^he knows nothing anterior to experience of 
its effect upon man except what he can infer from the 
analogy between the man and tlie beast. 



972. The facts of Ifature have not only a lateral 
connection, so to speak, by which they admit ^^ ^^^ .^ 
of classification into Genera and Species, Naw™Mv^™- 
with a view to general facts and laws, but ccd^t and con- 
each one had something before it which is 
regarded ae its Cause, and will be followed by some- 
thmg which will he regarded as its Effect. 

973. Causality is not a property inhering in any 
eubstanee that can be cognized by any of the CEusaiii; not 
senses. We can see antecedence in time, °cS™b'te'*in''ii- 
but the causality is a matter of inference. '^''' 

074. Cwuscml^, however, is something more than 
mere antecedence and necessary connec- CMaaiiirmme- 
tion.* Day and night foUow each other, mera^'JSwS 
the successive steps of the pedestrian, the '''°'"- 

• The Fallacy wMcli we somelimes liear spoken of Ea the Fallacy of 
jUMi hoe ^go propter hoe, consists in inferring tliat because one event is alter 
another, therefore it was caused hy fliat other. Bishop I^timhr exposes 
this fallacy in some who attributed tha lasity of morals in his time to the 
Reformation, by narrating flie aoecdote of a oonntcjnnan who aoconnted 
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days of the week, the months of tlie year, all succeed 
each other, and yet no one Bupposes that each is the 
Effect of that which preceded or the Cwme of that 
which follows. So the antecedence is a fact in the 
reality of heing ; the causality, where there is any, 
belongs to the reality of trutli alone. It aeems to direct 
the thought into the unseen realities of truth ; and the 
Heason, by an intuition peculiar to itself, sees there 
what is not expressed in the sensible properties of ex- 
ternal objects, 

975v By meaM of Induction we may always find 
the Invariable Antecedent in the phenomena of Nature, 
invariabifl An- But the distinction between a mere Antece- 
wun^d'ty^IS". dent and a Cause, is what no processes of a 
diicuon. posteriori investigation can give. It is some- 

thing which the Eeason superadds to me results of oiu- 
investigation in certain cases, just as in Induction the 
Keason superadds that which, distinguishes a General 
Law from a mere General Fact. By the insight which 
Induction enables us to get into the Class-conceptions 
and Final Causes of the Creator, we are enabled to 
affirm the concomitance of certain properties of objects 
as Laws arising from that physical necessity which is 
based upon the volitions of tne Divine Will, So, too, 
by Induction we establish certain antecedences and 
consequences in Nature as general facts, upon which 
the lieason infers or rather superadds the relation of 
Cause and Effect. 

976, All investigation of Causes must of course end 
ThecousMin at last in the Absolute or First Cause (108). 
Bondk" !""' *°' But tlie Method which we are now describ- 
ing must proceed step by step, and from any one feet 
or event it can give us only that which next preceded 
it in the order of time and of causality. This becomes 



ibr the sands that obetnioted the Goodwin Harbor^-by the building of Tbq- 
terden Steeple— " Tbere wsre no sandB," eaid be, "in tbe harbor; ^at is, 
none that gave trouble, Qntil jnst after tbe steeple was built Cn Tenterden 
Chnrcb." Heuoe the good people of Tenterden supposed tbat the steeple 
had caused the sanda in their barbor. 
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ia its turn an Effect to be iiiveEtigated in like ma^aer, 
until in like manner " omma. exmmt in Dewm (all 
things lead to God). Then and then only do we find 
an Efficient Cause for the facts and phenomena oi 

977! This results from the fact that Matter is always 
regarded as inert, and incapable of acting 4^^ mauu- 
except as it is acted upon. Even the im- ™" 
ponderable agents, heat, li^ht, electricity, &c., can 
hardly be regarded as exceptions to this rule. As yet 
we know not what they are. But the Reason refuses 
to regard them as any thing more than means, Instm- 
mentll or Second Caueea in the hands of an Intelhgent 
or Eirst Cause. 

978. Our inquiry into Causes therefore can be only 
an investigation into the antecedents of any ^.j^j^.^g^n 
event, along which the mind conceives that ^^™^"| ™iX'^ 
the efficiency which brought that event into 
the reality of being may have passed. And the only 
conditions which the Reason imposes are, (1) that that 
which is to be regarded as a cause be an mvanable 
antecedent ; (2) that it be a true cause ; and (3) that it 
be a sufficient cause [causa vera and omsa suji- 

979. Of the first we need say no more than the self- 
evident proposition, that a cause must pre- pi„i:AnwM. 
cede its eifect in point of ehronologj'. "'""' '"*■ 

980. Of the second, we can only say that a true 
cause must be a substance acting through s<™ndiasub- 
some of ite properties. A mere state or mode ""-"■ 

of a substance is no cause, although of course i* will 
often be an antecedent. Thus " day " is a mere mode ot 
light, and is no cause of the succeeding mode ^ Mo.ie »» 
■which we call " night." One of the steps of a "^^^ '="""■ 
pedestrian is meiely one condition or stage m his pri> 
eress, and no cause of the succeeding one. " J>a.y 
and "5fo»" are not substances in the metaphysical 
sense of the words at all (Part I. 55 and note), but 
merely modes or stages of certain substances. Ihus 
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the step that cmsliea the worm cannot be regarded as 
the cause of tlie crushing, ITot the stop bat the man 
who steps is the cause ; and the word " step " denotes 
subiimtive it merely the accidental condition or mode in 
Modal Cflusea. ^jijch the csuse happened to be when it 
exerted its efficiency. It may be well, therefore, for 
the sake of having a name, to call the former the *Sw^ 
stantial or Substamtme Causes, and the latter the Modal 



981. But not only must the antecedent which we 
are to regard as a cause be a substance, in order to be 

Cause mugt ^ vcTa, causa, it nrast also bear some propor- 
poni™"M''ia tion or relation to the effect in order t^ be a 
Effect, sufficient cause, or ccuusa suffidens. Thus, 

a boil on one's hand may be a -um-a ca-uscc of a good 
deal of pain and annoyance, but it wonld not be re- 
garded as a sufficient cause of the death of an indi- 
vidnal, if one having such a sore should be fonnd 
dead. 

982. The sulstam/mUty* (38) of causes must be af- 
firmed by an ultimate intuition of the Mind itself. One 

The aub«m- cau uo more ^rove that a " day " is no aub- 
uwmaie'i^tS! Stantial cause than that the sun is round, or 
"'"'■ _ a rose is red. If our faculties do not so see 

these objects, there is no help for na in one case any 
more than in the other. The fault is an individual in- 
firmity, and can be regarded as requiring no diminu- 
tion of the confidence which all persons whose faculties 
are in their norma"! condition are entitled to place in 
the exercise of those faculties. 

983. But the suffideney of causes in Nature is what 
The Bufficienci ■we can learn only from observation. Of 
naiure^flamed Primary Causes, as of the Infinite Mind, and 
tmid'Tn^u': of the human mind, from the very conception 
'""^ of them we can predicate certain events or 
phenomena as effects. "We know that Ir^nite "Wisdom 

* When we speak of a caoae as being neoeesarily a, substance, we ninat 
be imderfltood as tpeaking not of mere antecedence, but of cauadity. An 
antecedent need not be a substance, but a cause must. 
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will know all thinge— -Infinite Power can do all things, 
that Mind or Eeason can Tinderetand, that 'Will_ can 
choose, and determine the forraal character of actions. 
And so in Nature we raaj^predicate apriori, on the class- 
conception of certain objects eomething of their conca^ 
tenation in the antecedents and coneeq^nencea of Nature. 
But this class-conception is itself obtained a posterwn, 
and the nature and efficiency of their causality is a 
part of that which we learn by observation, and through 
which we are enabled to arrive at this class-conception. 
It is certainly very poseible, and perhaps we had bet- 
ter say that it is probable, that the causality of all 
obiects was an element in the class-conception which 
preceded in the Divine Mind the act of their creation. 

984. In the sufficient of causes we have two dis- 
tinct elements to take note of— the adequacy ^^^^^^ ^^ 
in amount and homogeneity in kind._ Thus <i;;'|ij^st'r 
wine ie the eufacient cause of intoxication. 

But a single wine-glassful would be inadequate m 
quantity. But if one should attribute a scarlet fever 
or the small-pox to the use of wine, he would mist^e 
the homogeneity of the cause to the effect which he 
ascribes to it. Wine is a cause, a vera causa, and a 
Goma mffioiem of a variety of phenomena, but not of 
the diseases just named. 

985. As every cause must be a substance, and every 
substance is known only by ite properties, so also it is 
known only as existing in some certain con- causcjiir often 
dition or mode ; and ftiis condition or mode &™i„"fiha 
is often inseparable from that antecedence ®'' '°°°°; _ 
to the effect which renders the substance a cause of it. 
Thus wine is a cause of intoxication only when taken 
into the stomach and in a certain (quantity. The Aar 
is a cause, but it causes the uprooting of trees, and the 
other effects of tornadoes only when it exists m the 
mode of violent motion. 

986. Hence we have fonr classes of words ^^fodi^^cIuim 
or terms which are used to denote causes : — ;»,f™>'= '^'"'■ 
(1) Simple words denoting substaacee, as 
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" heat," " electricity," " light," &e., subetancee whose 
efficiency as causes is always active wherever the sub- 
stances themselves are found ; then (2) we have such 
words as denote merely the condition or mode in which 
the cause exerts its influence, as when we say that 
" walking fatigues one," — " the succession of day and 
night causes great changes in the temperature," &c. 
Then we have (3) those complex terms which express 
both the cause and the mode or condition upon which 
the production of the effect depends, as " the spark 
faUm^ iipon gunpowder caused the explosion." Or 
sometimes (4) we nave single words which in them- 
selves express the substance and ite modes, as " earth- 
quake," "hurricane," " lightning," &c. 

987. Words or terms in order to express a cause 
adequately should always be of this last-named kind. 

Thaiaattind Thfey shouM expFCSs not only the substance 
SlWuB*^ which is the cause, but also the mode or 
''■ ' condition on which the efficiency as cause 

is exerted. 

988. The immediate Antecedent of any phenomena 
Staple and will sometimes be complex, consisting of 

tSu^ ""*" several elements, and at others simple. Thus 
Heat is a simple antecedent. It admits of no phy- 
sical analysis. But the sun — a burning lamp — acidi- 
fyiiig vegetable matter— the mixing of sulphuric and 
nitric acids— are all complex antecedents, compound- 
ed of the simple antecedent or eanae, heat, among 
others. 

989. We must remember also that in regard to 
many of the compound facts in Nature, as elsewhere, 

Thecaurauiy thc csusality is not to be found in any one 
Spon tife'c™- ^^ tlifi ingredients or elements alone and hj 
pioiiiy. itself. Thus, it is not the charcoal, nor the 

nitre, nor the sulphur which causes the explosion when 
a spark falls upon that combination of these three ele- 
ments which constitute what is called gunpowder. 
Neither of those elements are explosive alone and by 
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itseif.* Not any property of either of the e 
tlierefore, is the cause of tlie explosion — the combina- 
tion itself ia the cause. 

990. "fflieti therefore the combination is the cause, 
and not any one of the simple elements in that combina- 
tion, the complex antecedent is to be regarded NO Bii„i„a. 
as tiie cause. But it is often the case that S.^ihs'cS 
some one element in the complex antecedent '^S thl"™' 
may be the cause, and it will in many cases ""'*■ 

be found of the greatest importance to ascertain which 
of the simple elements in any complex antecedent is 
tiie real cause of the phenomena which we are investi- 
gating. 

991. For this purpose several Methods have been 
resorted to, which nave been called Methods EJiminaUon, 
of MimmaUon. They consist in removing entirely or 
varying in quantity certain of the elements in any 
complex antecedent or consequent for the purpose of 
ascertaining its relation to the supposed Consequent or 
Antecedent. 

992. Elimination depends upon the four followmg 
axioms: 

(1.) IsTo two simple causes will produce the same 
effect and the converse. Hence identity of Fi.«Ariom, 
effect imphes identity of cause, and diversity of effect 
imphes diversity of cause. 

993. Several complex antecedents may be followed 
by the same effect. Thus a wax-taper, an oil-lamp, a 
coal-fire, the concenti-ated rays of the sun, may each 
be the cause of the melting of sealing-wax. But in 
these complex antecedents, there is identity in one sim- 
ple element " heat," by which the effect is produced. 

994. And so strong is the belief in this axiom of 
identity of cause, where there is identity of effect, 

♦ This ]iB8 recflntly been diBputed in regard to Nitra. But I believe 
that its exploaiyeness haa not teen proved. But even if it has it will not 
affect the propria^ of the iilustration ; since i 
not explosive under any aucli oiruum stances i 
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that scientific men cling to it even when facts eeem to 
inflnence of he against them, and the belief in its infalli- 
the 'Si'inds"'^ bility has often led by means of an analysis 
™=n- of Uie complex antecedent to the discovery 

of what would -otherwise, perhaps, never have been 
suspected to exist. And in investigations of the phe- 
nomena of Electricity, Galvanism, and Magnetism, the 
identity of effects produced in many cases have led 
very generally to the belief that these forces are but 
one and the same thing, acting in different ways and 
under different circumstances. lifay, so far has this 
matter gone, that it has been suggested that this one 
cause "Electricity," if that be the name of it, is the 
cause of heat and hght, and the medium through which 
tlie mind exerts its control over the body. 

995. As we know nothing a^osfon'm of substances 
except through their properties, eo we iinow nothing 

iiiommoved of causes fiw causes^that is, nothing of the 
ojirtori. causality of objects in Nature, except by 

inference from their effects. As we have already said, 
1 cause must be a substance, it must be adequate and 
jgeneons to its effect. And as the identity of ob- 
[ in Nature depends upon the identity of their 
inseparable properties, so the identity of causes as 
such must depend upon that which constitutes their 
adequacy and homogeneity to the effect produced. 
Hence the proposition already laid down, " the identity 
of effect implies identity of simple cause." 

996. (2.) The second axiom is, that if the cause is 
sscond Aiiom. removed the effect will disappear. Other- 
wise we should have an effect without a cause, which 
is absurd. 

997. (3.) The magnitude of the effect varies with 
Third Axiom, and Is' determined by the magnitude or in- 
tensity of the cause. Otheiwise we should have some 
portion of causation without any effect, or some por- 
tion of effect without a cause. 

998. (4.) And fourthly, that ccEleris paribus the same 
Fouiui Aiiom. cause Will always produce the same effect. 
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9*99. Tlie effect always depends very mncli iipoii 
the BuTDstance or matter npon which the cause exerts 
its force. Thus heat expands iron, and con- E^fficta.^ a.^ 
traete. clay ; and as has been said, " what is "Eiect^Suer 
one man's meat is another's poison." 

1000. This leads ns to mention the fact that-Con- 
sequents as well as Antecedents are complex coMequeniaai- 
also, and as such the result of more than ifmp™"^' 
one simple cause- Thus, for example, an eclipse of the 
Moon, considered in its essence as an eclipse, and in 
its modes as occurring on such a moment .and visible 
only at such a place on the Earth's surface, is a com- 
plex result, caused by the various forces of the diverse 
attractions of the different heavenly bodies. In this 
case lie cause of the eclipse was one thing, the cause 
of its occurring at precisely that moment rather than 
another, or so as to be visible on one part of the Earth's 
surSice rather than another, are each of them different 
causes, and may be called Formal Causes. In this case, 
however, we use the name Formal Cause in a sense 
somewhat different from what we have given to it in 
reference to logical classifications, and yet not so dif- 
ferent as to occasion any confusion or error. 

1001. Let us now proceed to consider the several 
Methods. of Elimination. Of these we majr F!«M8m«i« 
have five that are specially useful, arising "f EiimdnaHon. 
out of the axioms already mentioned as applied to the 
different cases which may arise for investigation. 

1002. The first law of Elimination in the order in 
■which I shall name them is the following : 

[1.) -Sj/ the EUnvmaUon, of mm one dement in the 
com^lem wnteeedent, its apprqpnate conse- Fi,m Method. 
guent or 6We(A viiU disa^ea/p also. 

1003. Thus suppose a physician administers a pre- 
scription consisting of three ingredients, camphor, and 
morphine, and ipecac — and finds unpleasant niusiroiion. 
eymptoms ensue that can be ascribed to nothing but 
(lie dose which he had prescribed. Suppose now that 
he administers two of the ingredients without the third, 
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or the two eombined with some others, and the un- 
favorable symptoms do not ensue, he would doubtless 
ascribe those, symptoms as an effect to that ingredient 
in the dose which in the second administration he had 
omitted. 

1004. (2.) When there is a vniform disagreement 
Second Mouiod. w, sev&Tol Antecedents tm aU the elements 
^c&pt one, that one tnust ie regofrded as the cause of 
a/ny uvjoarying element in the Vonsequmis of th/>ss m- 



1005. liius suppose we have an Antecedent A, 
lUuairaiinn, cousisting of elemcnts x, y, and s, and a 
Consequent C. If now we can form or avail ourselves 
of new combinations as w a! and v,orsx and t, having 
m alone common to them all, and the Consequent 
following in each case, we should have no doubt that 
A is the cause of C, by reason of its element a). 

1006. Such cases occur not nnfreqaentlj^ in Chem- 
pfuseinchem- istry, when we have to deal with agents 
^^Bid phar ^jjj(.]^ yj^ either cannot get in a separate 
and pare state, or if we could their use would be in- 
convenient or unsafe. . The same thing holds true also 
in Medical practice. Some of the most indispensable 
of the medical agents, in fact nearly all of those that 
are the md^t efficient can never be used except in 
combination with others. Hence their effect can be 
ascertained only by forming them into different com- 
binations, varying in each experiment every other 



1007. (3.) By dimimsmng or •mcreasing the cmise, 
ibhi Meibod, a correyHindinff increase or diminution of the 
effect will 6nsue. 

1008. This law of Elimination supposes a case in 
which the element in the compound Antecedent cannot 
be wholly eliminated, 

1009. Thus ^'■heaf is an agent of this kind. There 
iiiuraation, is no absolute of cold or total absence of 
heat. But we can increase or diminish the intensity 
of heat to a very great extent. Thus we filid that 
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nearly all bodies expand— become liquid, and finally 
vapor, and even gas, under intense beat ; and in the 
absence of heat ^l bodies contract, condense, and be- 
come solid. Hence heat is assumed to be the cauee of 
fluidity. The same may be said of density. There is 
no body without some density ; and as the gravitation 
of bodies, so far as we can ascertain, varies with their 
density — we assume that density is the cause of the 
gravitation of bodies, or that all bodies gravitate in 
proportion to the quantity of matter. 

1010. {^^ Jf,fi-om,a/nypm/r,cQnsistmgof acom.'plm 
Antecedent cmd a crnn^n^ Consemient, we FourmMotood. 
sepao'ate the elements in the Antecedent, whose effects i/n 
ihe omtyplew Consequent m-e hnown, and find <m element 
in the Consequent whose cause is not contained in the 
Antecedmi, it is called a liEsmuAL Phenomenon, for 
■which a cause must ie sought. 

1011. "We hiTve many cases in which the several 
elements of a complex Antecedent have been liaaiduai pha- 
BO far examined, as that their effects both in "o™""- 
quality and quantity in the Consequent are known, 
and yet something remains to be accounted for. The 
return of a Gomet may be regarded as such m a,^ „„,„! 
an effect. Now among the causes which comea. 
determine its return we Know many — the attraction of 
the Earth, the attraction of the Sun, and of each of the 
other heavenly bodies to which it approaches in its 
path near enough to be influenced by them. These 
different attractions are the elements in the cause of 
its retmTJ, considered as a complex Consequent, in- 
cluding its return at a precise day and hour, &c. If 
now we begin and abstract from the Cause each ele- 
ment, deducting from the Consequent also its appro- 
priate efiect— appropriate both in character and in 
amount, in quality and quantity, and after thus ab- 
Btracting each element in the Cause with its element in 
the effect, we find something remaining in the effect 
still unaccounted for — we have what Sir John F, W. 
Herschel called a Besidmal Pftenomenon. Tlius if we 
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have Antecedent compound of a, 5, e, and d ^ and Con- 
sequent consisting of m, 3), y, s, and sy and abstracting 
a from the Antecedent removes w^ h removes x:G,y; 
and d, s. We have s remaining as a Eesidual Pheno- 
menon, for which a cause is yet to be sought, and to 
be added to our enumeration of the elements a, h, c, 
and d in the Antecedent, For the elements in any 
Cause must be adequate to the Effect, and the whole 
of it both in Substance and in Form. 

1012. The existence of a resisting medium filling 
all space, and yet so rare as not to exert any perceptible 

TheeiistBBoe ^^^^i^^iice npon the motions of the planets 
Mediur^ravSS ^^^ satellites of onr system, has been sup- 
pheMmenoa"'' E,'^^®'^ ^ haTO been discovered as a Residual 
pomenoa, piig^oj^g^Q^^ effected by means of this Me- 
thod in accounting for the return of comets at a period 
somewhat less than that assigned them by the calcula- 
tions of astronomers. . But whether there be such a 
medium or not, the Eesidnal Phenomenon shows tliat 
there is some agency at worlc of which as yet we pos- 
sess no satisfactory knowledge, and which will need to 
be investigated before the science of Astronomy will 
be complete. 

1013. (5.) Again and iinally, there may sometimes 
a doubt arise as to which of the two phenomena are 
Meceaaityfbra to bc regarded as cause and which as effect. 
Fifth Meihud. Thus, it is always observed in cases of snow- 
storms, that just as the snow begins to fall tiie mercury 
in the thermometer ri^es a little. Now, is the change 
in the temperature the cause or the effect of its begin- 
ning to snow ? In thunder-storms, a flash of lightning 
is sometimes attended hy an increase in the quantity 
of rain that is falling : which is caiise and which is 
effect ? 

1014. In many of these cases we can answer from 
^eJoubisBt- our knowledge of the nature of the pheno- 
™Bs^hf " P'f- mena themselves. And there are many 
BtcBuS™" ^° cases in which we can make no experiments 
of Elimination. But when elimination can ne made, 
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the case comes under the second axiom. Hence we 
have as the fifth rule of Elimination, 

1015. (5.) MrnioveoTbe^fthe^M'nommia^fmdiftM 
oik&r diswppears also, thai which was re- Fifth Maoioa. 
tnoved is the oaitse ami the other is the effect. But if 
the otfier does not disaimea/r, that which was rerrboved 
was the effect amd not the cause. 

1016. For an illustration of thia law it is very com- 
mon to refer to the case of Dr. Welle' researchea into 
the phenomena of dew. It was found in the niustraiioa. 
course of his experiments that those surfaces on which 
dew collected, were colder than those open which there 
was none. iBut which was the cause and which the 
effect, the cold or the dew? By substituting metal 
surfaces, which do not easily become cold in the posi- 
tion in which he placed them, for glass, which being a 
bad conductor does easily become cold, he found that 
the glass surfaces and not the metal were covered with 
dew, whence he inferred that the cooling of the surface 
was the cause of the dew, and not the dew the cause 
of the cooling of the bedewed surface. 

1017. Having in these ways learned the nature of 
objects considered as causes, we can often ReMonioe&om 
reason or investigate into the future irom inSTSafSi"™.' 
causes to their yet undeveloped effects,* Keasoning 
in this Method, however, is always attended with some- 
thing of danger. "We seldom thoroughly comprehend 
all tEe properties of a Cause, or the innuences which 
may be exerted upon its efficiency \>j its combination 
with other causes. Nor can we ever aee far enough 
into the future to enable us to take into our account all 
of the contingencies that may arise to modify the course 
of evente. Thus we can predict the fall of an unsup- 
ported body from our knowledge of the law of gravita- 
tion. But another law, as magnetism or electricity, &c., 

" Tbis has also been called " rajs 
Part I. 0. II. 83. It is not, iowever, 
nave 1^119 far used theso words. 
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may interpose between the cause and the effect and 
break the connection. 

1018. But yet there are many casea in which this 
.sonietimeii our 18 the Only Method by which we can pene- 
fl^'JcMiInTi^ trate the future, Tne astronomer reasons 
''Tn Aicranomf. upon it in predicting the rise and set of the 
sun, the changes of the moon, tne recurrence of eclipses, 
comets, conjunction of the stars, &c., &c. And he feels 
perfect confidence in his conclusions. 

1019. The chemist reasons in this Method when he 
mchemjBtn. designs an experiment. He knows the, ef- 
fects which certain agents as causes generally produce. 
He reasons fi-om this knowledge to the eflect which 
those agents will produce in me new case, and trusts 
to this calculation to produce the test or crisis which 
he wishes to deternime by his experiment. 

1020. The physician reasons on this principle when 
In MBdidna. he prescribes his remedies, and looks for the 
desired change in the condition of the patients as the 
effect of what he bad prescribed. 

1031. The legislator has to rely on this Method in 
Id Legisiaiion. thc dlscharge of his duties, as legislator, to a 
very great extent. It is often his only guide in devis- 
ing laws and inatitutions for the welrare of those for 
whom he is called upon to legislate. And the causes 
whose influence he has to calculate, are moreover often 
of the subtlest and most evanescent or incomprehensi- 
ble character. 

,1022. It will have been observed from the fore- 
KeaBoningfiimi golug romarks — that in speaking of the cause 
^^ciwcame ^f ^j^y fg^gj q^ eveut, we. refer to a compound 
object within which one element alone was cwusal of 
the eltect. Hence reasoning from effect to cause, we 
can reason only to that element, and not to any one 
of the combinations into which it may enter. Thus 
heat is. the cau^e of fluidity. If now we start from 
fluidity, as an effect, we can argue to the existence of 
heat as a cause. But as this heat may have been pro- 
duced by. the sun, by a spirit-lamp, by a chemical 
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decomposition, "by friction, &c., &c., we cannot argue 
to the reality of any one of those combinations of heat 
from thg mere fact of fluidity. Hence we can investi- 
gate and argue much more specifically from cause to 
effect than from effect to cause. 

1023. In some of the most important incLuines 
■which we can have to make, however, we Limited ^ in 
have no other Method that we can pursue,- Sniil^wm 
but that from effect to cause. In Medical "'" "'"• 
diagnosis, for instance, this is for the most part the 
only means of ascertaining the nature of the disease to 

1024; Tlie physician is called to see a patient^-the 
prominent symptom is we will suppose a mu.traiion. 
headache— tills is an effect which may proceed from a 
variety of causes. If it were the first case of headache, 
and had never been investigated, there would be no 
other Method that could be pursued with success than 
those we have ah-eadv described. But m tiie_ present 
state of the science almost all causes, and varieties _ot 
causes, have been investigated. The causes which 
may produce such results are pretty well known and 
recorded. , 

1025. Each cause also, for the most part, produces 
Bome other effects also besides the one tiiat j,^^^p,„ 
is chiefly conspicuous ; and no two causes ^^^^J^ 
ever produce effects which are all of them _ _ _ 
precisely alike in all respects. Hence the physician is 
to look for the otiier effects, or "symptoms,^ as he 
will call tiiem, until he finds one or more that is pecu- 
liar to one of the causes of headache, ihis one 
becomes, what Bacon proposed to call an expervtmn^ 
turn eruds, or a test fact And m the pur- ^^i^..t^ 
suit of such a test, he will often find it neces- 
sarv to experiment with tests voluntarily applied, as 
well as to observe tiie facts that already exist without 

lOae'^^ii our" attempt, to reason into the future of 
12* 
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human conduct, however, the moral freedom of man 
ReaHming fiom ^^^ th^ Uncertainty as to the dotermlnations 
1^'hoSi K ^^ tis will, render our conclnsions peeu- 
•*■■■ liarly liable to error. Inveatigation or rea- 

soning in this way, however, is much more reliable 
when applied to masses than when applied to a single 
individual (800, 801). 
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CHAPTER m. 

ETHODS OF TEOOF AND KEFUTATION. 



Of Proof. 

1027. Methods of Proof presuppose both terms of 
the Proposition, whereas, as we have seen, Methods of 
Investigation presuppose merely the Subject. By 
Prootj then, we mean the eetabUsnment of the PmoE 
Copula, affirming or denying the relation between the 
given Subject and Predicate. From what has been 
said (431), it is evident that no proof is required of 
Intuitive Judgments. Hence in all our inquiries into 
Methods of Proof, wo are understood to have reference 
to the Proof of Deductive tTudgmente only. 

1028. In the preceding Part of this Treatise, we 
have examined the ways in which Cognitions and Judg- 
ments can be so combined as to serve ^^ ^ 
Means of Proof. We have here now to con- usta" ^ f^ 
eider the ways in, which these Means or For- 
mula may be used, with an especial reference to the 
Matter on which they are to be used. 

1029. I have already remarked that Methods of 
Investigation are, to some extent, Methods n,^,^,(,ftn- 
of Proof also. In Investigation we expect ve^^Baiil£^w 
to find as the result, that with which we start MSods"' of 
as a Proposition in Methods of Proof But 
besides being thus in respect to Methods the converse 
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of each other, their Differentia as Alternate S pec ies of 
Methods is as stated above ; the one gi/ues {Whately 
■woiild say proves) * the Major Terms, and the other 
proves the Oopula.f 

.- 1030. Methods of Proof may be either direct or 
^.Diiettaadiu- indirect. Direct Methods prove the Propo- 
ofpmof. sition to be established; the Indirect prove 
its contradictory to be vintrue, from which we have the 
desired Proposition by Immediate Inference. 

1031. Direct Proof is effected by whatever Means 
Direct Proof, or in whatever Method, wherever we show 
that the Subject of the Proposition has or has not the 
essential matter of the Predicate. Since whatever has 

• Rheforio, Part. L CMp. I. § 1. 

t We have in popular use the words Induction and Dednotion, which 
are understood to denote MeUiode of Proof ihe reverse of each other. Both, 
however, may be regarded as Methods of either InvestJgatioQ or of Proof, 
since even Dednetion may give a new Major Term for a suhject (see Part 
II. Chap. m. See. HI.) ; and the word Induction is also used to denote a 
Method of proving the tr\Xih of tie generalization which it effects. But 
the contrast between the two Methods in the common estimation jnet 
referred to, is between Induction and Dednetion e^ Methods of InveiHgation, 
No contrast or comparison between the former as a Method of Inventiga- 
lion, and the latter as a Method of Proof, would ever be made with any 
view to a disparagement of oiflier Method. The contrast for flie diepBrage- 
ment of " the DednotiYe Method," as it is called, was undoubtedly occa- 
aoned by the miaose of it as a Method cf Inveeljgation, which seems to 
have had its origin to some estent at least in the " Orgmoa " of Arietoae ; 
and was encouraged by the schoolmen and philosophers generally ■until tho 
lime of Bacon, the famous author of the " Niamm Orgasum." 

Bnt liere is no occasion for such a contrast. Induction aa a. Method 
of Proof la itself dedncaon from tie very nece^ities of the case, aa we shall 
see in our inquiry into the grounds of ita validity as a Method of Proof. 
But regarded aa Meflioda of Proof, Inductdon and Deduction differ in one 
of their more obviona properties which has not yet haen mentioBed. 

In Deduction the General Principle or Major Premise is most conspi- 
Cnons and wQl be made moat prominent. In luduotion the particular fiicts 
or cases — that is, the Minor Premise is made the mOst conspicuous So 
that Deductjcai and Induction are both of them for the m st pa t mad by 
means of Enthymemes ; the former suppressing the Min d th 1 tie 

the M^or Premise. In Deduction the incluaion of th M n T rm 
Subject of the SyCo^sm in the Subject of the Major is c nsi J d to h 
vious to need express statement. In Indnotion the gener 1 pn pi f all 
Induction — the nniformity of Nature is assumed as too bvi as and un 
disputed to require osphoit recognition. 
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the Essentia of any class, is of necessity included in that 
class, and vice versa. To render Direct Proof possible, 
therefore, two conditions are necessary: — na two raaui- 
(1) that the Proposition to be proved must ''■*•■ 
have a Positive Term for ite Predicate ; and (2) that 
there may be a conception oecnpying a middle posi- 
tion, in Logical Quantity between its Subject and its 
Predicate. 

1033. "Without this last condition the Proposition 
must be either intuitive (431), or incapable of proof 

1033, Thus for the first case — Every Effect has a 
Cause. This is something more than a simple Propo- 
sition in A, as stated ; for it results from the ^^ ^^ 
nature of the Matter, that whatever has a "jth noMiJdie 
cause is an effect. Hence the Subject " every 
Effect," and the Predicate " has a Cause," are coex- 
tensive spheres, and both distributed. Hence there 
can be no Middle Term in Logical Quantity between 
them. The one is not included in any species which 
is comprehended by the other.* 

lOSi, Eor the second case, take any Proposition 
which affirms what is not true, aa " apples ^^^ ^enuio. 
are gingerbread." It is seen at once that "^M'^"" '^ 
although these articles may he made coor- 
dinate species in a comprehending genus, as "J^ood," 
for instance, yet in no way can one of them be made 
to be a comprehending sphere to the other, and conse- 

* Wo may, however, need » have the terroa of an Intuitjva Judgment 
defined or explained before the mind can asseat to ttom. This proosssB, 
however, is not to be mistaken for, or confounded with, proof of the f rqposi- 
rio» expree^ng the judgmenl^ Thus in the case above given, one would 
hesitate at the judgment unt^l he might obt^ an adci^uate conception of 
what WB mean by " cause," and what by " effeet." In that case he would 
be in want rather of {tatmcH'si than of proof. 

And such, in fact will be the case univeraally when one of the terms is 
hut a aynonyme of the other, or both are but alternate conceptions of the 
same aubjeot (iBO). In this case the Syllogism which we may construct is 
rather for instruction than proof, dengned to explain our terms rather than 
to prove that the Predicate may be affirmed trf the Subject of the Con- 
dusiOD. 
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quently there can be no conception coming between 
them in Logical Quantity. 

1036. without the first condition, namely, that the 
. propoHiiiooB Proposition to be proved must have a Posi- 
predicK*'" tive Term for its Predicate, there can be no 
direct proof, since Positive Terms only denote their 
spheres by their matter (134). Hence if the Predicate 
be not Positive it has no matter, or rathey it gives 
none, by which we can determine whether the given 
Subject be included in it or not. 

1036. The Indirect Proof depends upon the Prin- 
indiieot piooj; ciple of Excluded Middle (400), and is ac- 
complished by proving the falsity of the contradictory 
of that which we wish to prove. But as the contra- 
dictoiy of an Affirmative is always Negative, the Indi- 
rect Method is seldom used to prove Affirmatives, 
except in three classes of Propositions, which do not 
admit of the direct Method ; namely, (1) Intuitive 
Judgments ; and (2) tliose in which the words " infi- 
nite and " eternal," &c., are used as Predicates ; or 
(3) Affirmative Propositions with Negative Predicates. 

1037. It has commonly been held, that Axioms 
^onwincB- expressive of Intuitive Jndgm&nts a priori, 

iMt pime. '" are incapable of proof. This must be under- 
stood of Direct Proof only — for of Indirect Proof they 
all admit. It coneiats in this case in showing that the 
May bs proved coutradictory violates either the Principle 
indir«iir. of Identity (422), and Contradiction (423), 
or of Sufacient Cause (425). If it violates the iirst it 
destroys the Subject (784 and swfo); if the second, it 
involves an absolute scepticism or unbelief, by im- 
peaching the veracity of our means of knowledge. It 
thus removes the very foundation upon which we can 
pretend to know any thing ; and so the very ground 
upon which we would base the assertion by which we 
seek or expect to accomphsh our object. Thus if one 
denies the proposition, " the foliage is green," he 
asserts a proposition contradictory to the sense of 
sight, concerning matter in regard to which we have 
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absolutely no means of knowledge but the sense of 
sight. Hence if tliat sense cannot be relied upon, his 
aeaertion cannot be relied upon, and we tnow nothing 
of colors. And so of all other propositions asserting 
the primary sense-perceptions. ,. ■ „ . 

1038. The words "eternal'" and '^ injimte, have 
been sometimes- regarded as Negatives. At ^^^^^ ^^^ 
others they are claimed as Positive. Bat for i^^<^^^ »• 
all the purposes of deduction, they can be 
used only as though they were negatives. They pr^ 
dicate of the Subject no essentia, except the aisenee o/ 
bounds or limits in Continuous Quantity. — Hence 
« eternal," " infinite," Negative and Privative Terms 
generally, are all in the same category. Denoting no 
sphere by means of its essence, ihey can be proved of 
a Subject only by the Principle of the Excluded Mid- 
dle We predicate of the Subject the Positive Term, 
which is coordinate to the Privative or Negative, and 
thus show that it has not the Essentia of that Positive. 
Thus if we say, " Space is infinite," we sup- j,|„^„^^^ .„ 
pose that space is "finite," or "has a limit ; re^B?,<i|»^9 
fiiat is, a limit in Continuous Quantity. _ If _ _ 

so, beyond or outside of this limit space is not or it is 
not space. But even if it is occupied by material sub- 
stance, it is still space ; and we have space occupied 
and space unoccupied. Hence the judgment that that 
which is outside of any limit is not space, is a contra- 
diction in terms. If it be not space, there is no such 
' outside of the limits." Hence as the Proposition, 
" space is finite,", is absurd, a contradiction m terms- 
its contradictory, " space is infinite," must be true. 
In the same way aU Affirmative Propositions with 
Negative or Privative Predicates must be proved (429). 
1039. K, however, the Predicate be a Positive lerm, 
and the Copula Negative, we stOl have the p^^ ft|- 
Essentia of the Predicate given, and must ^^^,^ "iudl: 
prove that the Subject has not that Essentia, """J^ 
& so be it has not, by either Observation, Testimony, 
Analysis, or the Absmsio mjmiii; since none of the 
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other Methods of Investigation give negative results 
directly, or in any other way than by Immediate Inter- 
ence on the ground of the Excluded Middle, We can 
neither count, nor meaeure, nor average what is not. 
Induction, Analogy, Example, and Ehmination are all 
based upon the properties ■which the objects of inquiry 
do possess, and not upon those which they do not. 

1040. But Testimony coiiies at last to Observation 
and Authority. The Abscissio is based upon Observa- 

proTed oni, tlou and Aualysis. And Analysis of Objects 
Automit™'"m is based upon Observation ; and Analysis 
Acaifsis. Qf Conceptions upon the Intuitions of the 
Eeason. Hence in the last analysis of our means of 
proving Negative Propositions with Positive Terms for 
Predicates, we have Observation, Authority, and An- 
alysis — Methods which give both the Predicate and 
the Copula in the one act and at the same time. 

It is a qiiestion which it will often be important to 
have answered, when are we to regard any Proposition 
as proved ? 

1041. Most Premises will be Conclusions of pre- 
premaeB for vlous Syllogisnas ; that is, they will be them- 

SSiuXojSdi! selves but Deductive Judgments — and so 
menu. -[^g^^ ^jg ^q cousider the Premises Irom which 

they are deduced. 

1043. But there can be no infinite retrogression. 
There must We must comc at last to something that 
picB."' "°°" cannot be proved (directly), simply because 
there is no Middle Term that can come between its 
Subject and Predicate by which it can be proved. 
Such are Axioms or Intuitive Judgments. When we 
have got b^ck to these the mind is satisfied. 
.a^?fl^°" wiih The question, Why ! which always implies 
''"™' a belief in an anterior .judgment, will and 

can be no longer asked. The judgment is intuitive, 
and affirmed by aU minds as soon as the cognitions 
of which it is composed are apprehended by the 
mind, 

1043, Tet in practice we seldom need to go through 
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this whole process. We may .always aBSume sometMng 
as known and admitted— sometliing aa hav- i„pmciicowa 
ing been already proved to the satisfaction S^,^u?„jX 
of those whom we address ; and which, con- °"'"'^' _ 
sequently, like the encceoding theorems in Mathematics, 
are as certain to those who have heen over them tho- 
roughly, as the ultimate axioms and facts themselves. 

1044. But as we have seen ah-eady; (186), it is un- 
important whether we come to an ultimate p^^ „« 
fact, or to an Intuitive Judgment or Axiom ; abi™'iJ''IU 
for the fact can always be transferred into a "' '• 
iudgmeut by predicating of its sphere, any one ot its 
properties which we wish to make the Major Term to 
a Syllogism. 



1045. The words " Demonsi^aUon" and '■^demon- 
strate," are often used in popular language, „/^S'„=^!;i« 
with reference to the absolute certainty of li™. 
the conclusion, rather than to denote the method of 
argument by' which it has been attained. 

10i6. Demonstration, however, in the proper sense 
oftheword,is thatMethodof Proof in which s„ict»Br,>«rf 
we establish the truth of a Proposition by "'^ T"""- 
means of the matter necessarily contained m the con- 
ception of its subject. Hence the Predicate must always 
be either (1) a Material Property, in which case the 
Proposition expresses an Intuitive Judgment which is 
analytic a priori; or (2) an Implied Property— and m 
that case toe Proposition represents a Deductive Judg- 
ment which is synthetic apriori. _ _ 

1047. In each c^e the judgment is a fnorv, and 
implies an analysis of the conception. In ^^^^ ^^^ 
the tirfit case it affirms what is given %n the *°=i^»;,^^Sf 
analysis ; and in the second it affirms what ^wtoe Judt- 
is seen, on analysis, to be implied in the mat- 
ter of the conception. And the judgments. at each 
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etep, from the analysis to the conclusion must be intui- 
tive ; and. of course capable of proof, on the Principle 
of Identity and Contradiction. 

1048. In practice, however, we for the most part 
vae of pre- adopt a previously made analysis of tlie con- 

aomf """"' ception ; and instead of taking each of the 
steps, one by one, we adopt the results of previous 
demonstrations. Thus in the successive Theorems in 
Greometry, we adopt the results of the analysis—that 
is, the Definition — given in the first two or three pages ; 
and in each successive theorem, we adopt as our 
starting-point some proposition proved in a preceding 
theorem. 

But beside the Analysis of Conceptions we have 
also the meaning of words, or Jvrce of terms, as it is 
sometimes called, furuishing us the matter for demon- 
strations. 

1049. The force of terms or names is often very 
Atsumena great in determining our conceptions of 

trfTeiiM. "* things, and in contributing to our stock of 
knowledge. Most names instead of being an arbitrary 
sign for me representation of things, have an etymolo- 
gical force or meaning from which we can draw some 
inference as to the idea which they are designed to 
convey— the conception of the thing itself, which was 
in the miud of the persons who first gave the name to 
the thing. This is sometimes called the Argument or 
Inference, m vi termmi. It is however strietiy demon- 
strative. 

1050. Demonstrations, ex vi terTrmvl, may be based 
fiaaed uDon ihe either (1) upofi the neceseary matter of the 
wMd. ' * term, or (2) upon its etymology, or (3) the 
common acceptation of its meaning. 

1051. We have already seen (212), that whatever is 
On the MotiB- contained necessarily in a term may be pre- 

Eiem. "' dicated of that term. Thus it is esc to terrrdm, 
that a triangle has three angles — that a quadruped has 
four feet, &c. 

1052. And imiversally the Essentia of any class, 
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considered as a genus, may be pred cate 1 ot any nd 
vidual of that genus. In necessary n att ^^ 

tMa ground of predication, moreovei extenls ™ 

to all the properties which are common to tf °" m w 
the class ; as trom the nature of the matter "^ • 

there can here be no exceptions to a general rule — all 
triangles must have three angles and three sides — and 
the sum of their angles must be equal to two right 
angles, &c. 

1053. But in Contingent Matter this groimd of 
Demonstration must be regarded as most strictly lim- 
ited to the Essentia of the class. Otherwise it might be 
applied to an exception from the general I'ole and result 
in error. 

1054. When this argmnent is based upon the ety- 
mology of the word, we must take heed to the changes 
which words undergo in their signification, 

by lapse of time or the pecuhar circum- lasei'^S'ay^' 
stances of their use. Thne allegiance is ad "'"'^'' ""'"'' 
legem., to the law. But if one should argue, ex vi ter- 
■mmi, that therefore it does not bind him to his king or 
chief magistrate, he would err about as widely as if he 
should argue that because Mr. Mason is Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, he is the man who does all 
the speaking in the House. 

1055. The conclusive force of this argument is of 
course still less, where it is based upon the ^^^^^ 
mere common acceptation of the meaning of od tne common 
terms. Such meanings are often given or wordsiuiimore 
taken very much at nap-hazard, or varied 

when they have once been given by very insignificant 
and accidental circumstances. 

1056. In order to the absolute certainty which the 
Demonstration is capable of producing, it is ^^ ^^^^.^^^ ^^ 
necessary that there be no mistake in regard anSdu'w™"- . 
to the Material or Essential Properties of the ' 
Conception from which we demonstrate. And in Ma- 
thematics there is for the most part no difference of 
opinion in regard to them, and of course no possibility 
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of mistake ; the essential properties of a triangle, or a 
circle are the same in the estimation of all men. Every 
class-conception of necessity has such properties. 
Reason whr it *°* ^^ ^^^ class-conceptions which we form 
S'^c'cuiun^'t of objects in the reality of being, there is 
Mauei. always also some contingent matter inclnd- 

ed ; and hence there will be diversity in the estimates 
which men will form of the properties included in 
the conception — some regarding those as essential, 
which others will regard as merely accidental and 
contingent. In this fact is great liability to error, and 
the great soiarce in fact irom which errors in Demon- 
stration proceed. 

1057. We must also remember that a property 
which is only accidental to the conception of an ooject 

for one purpose, may become essential to its 
pe™J iiBcodia conception for another. JRight-a/nglediiess, 
pecfflsnTf- ^^j. gxample, is accidental to the conception 
of triangle, but essential to the conception of the class 
or species which we call " right-(mgled triemglesP So 
" unsupportedness " is purely accidental to the concep- 
tion of ponderable bodies. But it is an essential pro- 
perty of the class-coneeptio 
of investigating and provin 
gravitation. 

1058. And as a general rule, we may say that any 
General Rule, property By mcans or on account of which 
we may include its substance in any predicate, is an 
essential property in the conception which we form 
of that subject with reference to the use of that pre- 
d cate 

1059. When we enlarge the matter of any class- 
ic conception, and thereby narrow its sphere 

BecesMg^ ho by taking into our class-conception another 
BHHHim "' as a Mateiual property, we are enabled to 
e 1 still farther and demonstrate still other implied 
irties, which have been brought in hj moans of 
theVewlj admitted Material property. Thus, suppose 
to the iWCaterial properties of triangle, which are two, 



ion, formed for the purpose 
fact, and the law of 
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tkree-sidedness and tkree-am^ledness, we add the one 
more, riffht-analedness. We now have a narrower sphere, 
but we are aole to demonstrate many properties of 
right-angled triangles — ^the species — which we could 
not demonstrate, and which were not true of triangles^ 
the genus merely. 

1060. But besides Mathematics, a large part of As- 
tronomy, Mechanics, and what are caUed nemomMu™ 
the Jmaied Sciences generally, are largely m=iiH'^"n=="- 
indelDted to Demonstration. The same is true in Logic, 
in Ethics. These are, and of necessity must be to a 
very great extent, if not wholly a priori and demon- 
strative sciences. 

1061. Logic has especially been called " the "Mathe- 
matics of Thought." And m Lsgic, as in inLngic. 
Mathematics, we must prove the legitimacy and force 
of both our EormulEe and our Methods a priori,' before 
we are entitled to place any confidence in the Conclu- 
sions or results to which they may lead us. 

1062. We have already remarked that Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and the Calculus, are but Methods of Inves- 
tigation in Discrete Quantity (883). But we j,^[boj,,„„„ 
are obliged to juatiiy the Methods by De- ^^|^;^(,|;'' 
mQuetrations. Tate the Eule of Addition, """^ "^ 
of Subtraction, of Multiplication, of Division, of Invo- 
lution or Evolution, or the Binomial Theorem, or any 
other, and we see at once that they are btit Methods 
of finding results. But the Methods are all justified a 
priori, by inferences from the Necessary Matter of the 
Conception ; tliat is, from the Material Properties of 
the Methods themselves. We say, ibr example, that 
the square of ,any Binomial, as « -f J, is the square of 
liie first term 'plus twice the product of the two, plus 
the square of the second, or a' -H 2ai + 5'. And this is 
shown to be true from the nature of the Process or 
Method itself, as wiU be seen by a reference to &nj 
treatise on Algebra, where the Binomial Theorem is 
discussed. 

J063. So in Ethics. We lay it dowB as a rule that 
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the coimnnnications between man and man should ho 
Demonaimiion hasod upon veracih' and benevolence. Wo 
in EthicB. prove it from the clasB-conception of society, 
having proved or assumed that man, as a species, can 
live only in society. Thus, suppose the contrary, that 
deception and hate were the conditions or laws of 
human association. Deception and hate would destroy 
society, not only by rendering association among men 
impossible — but hate would take the life of man, begin- 
ning with the weakest and most defenceless, until only 
one, and he the strongest, were left aliye. But one 
does not make " society." Hence, on the principle of 
contradiction (422), we affirm veracity and benevolence 
to be necessary rules of morality. 

1064. The same lyjids true of all class-conceptions 
in every department of knowledge. There are certain 
DemoDJiraiion propertics not contained but implied in the 

menli'nfim™''^ class-conception, which may be predicated 
ledge. Qf every individual comprehended under tliat 

conception, I have instanced the laws of Motion as 
predicable on the class-conception of Matter (791). 

1065. In Theology, also, we may predicate " sin " 
of the class- cone option, man, as a being having the 

lUiiacraiion powcr of choice, finite in capacity, sur- 
ftom TheoiMr. rounded by objects of desire, some of which 
are prohibited. 

1066. Now in every department of knowledge, just 
Sciences be- in proportlon as our class-conceptions be- 

rf'^nsIgS" u come distinct, definite, and adecLuate, includ- 
Sm ueifa™" ing all that belongs to the class-conception 
and nothing that does not, does our knowledge of the 
objects in that department become a matter of insight, 
or of apriori intuition and afflrmation. 'And upon this 

5 art of what we know, of the objects in any science, 
oes the science itself depend for. its existence as a 
science, 

1067. It is worthy of note that Demonstration being 
oonduSii'f™ occupied with necessary matter exclusively, 
m^."'" ^"'' we may have a universal conclusion when, 
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as is usually the case, fJie Minor Premise is Particiilar, 
-or rather Individual, inclnding in fact only one instance. 
Thus in regard to the side of the triangle,* and the 
position of a straight line,t we have no nesitadon in 
including in onr conclnsion all sides of all possible 
triangles and all possible straight lines, although in 
onr demonstration our attention may have been eon- 
fined to a single ca^e alone. This results from the 
nature of the matter, and is more obvious in general 
practice than in the statement just made, for then a 
diagram is usually drawn, and the hne, <&c., is desig- 
nated as line AB, or by some other such sign. 

1068. It is obvious fi-om this shght examination 
that Demonstration is not a Formula, but a DsmDnstmii™ 
Method in which any Formula may be used ?,hKnS r^" 
as bests suite the taste or the matter at our Sad "^ '* 



1069. It should be distinctly observed, however, 
that nothing accidental enters into the De- j^°tg'»'^"„^^^ 
monstration— that is, nothing excej^t what ^""jiJi^^ 
was either contained or necessarily implied m ^a^^;^' 
in the class-conception of the subjects of the ti™. 
several propositions. Thus when we speak of a tri- 
angle, all the matter that is contained in the conception 
is " a figure made by three strai^t lines so meeting 
as to make three angles." The Differentia right-an- 
gled, isosceles, eqoilateral, scalene, &c., does not enter 
mto tiie Demonstration, concerning triangles merely. 
But as triangle is the genus which includes all of these 
species, when' we have proved the proposition of the 
genus, it must hold true of every included species. 

lOTO. The Demonstration, moreover, holds true only 
of the reality of truth, represented by the Conception, 
and not by any means or necessarily of any diagram 

• " Any <raB side of a triangle h leae than Ihe flom of the two other 

f " A straight line let fall fr6m ailj- point withont s 
pendicnlar to that line is the shortest hne '^-' — '•" '"' 
to tie atrajght line." 
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which we may draw, or of any piece of matter which 
may he brought into the form of a triangle. For not 
the diagram nor the piece of matter was the suhject of 
onr Demonstration ; they serve only to iUustrate and 
represent it at most, and the conclusion holds good of 
them Only in proportion as they conform to the con- 
ception. 

1071. An Hypothesis, as we have seen (837), is a 
HrpoihesM supposition or guess put into the place of a 
i^duiBniiy ^^j, ^^ ^ judgment, m the structure of an 
argument or system of any kind. 

Of the ease in which hypotheses are unintention- 
ally mistaken for facts or ascertained truths, or of 
those cases in which they are intentionally but fraudu- 
lently and surreptitiously introduced instead of feet 
and trutii we liave nothing here to say : the first consti- 
tutes a fallacy in matter, and the latter is a mere trick 
of sophistiy. 

1072. But there is a legitimate use of hypotheses in 
Demonstrations. Thus in Mathematics we have a 
theorem enunciated — we suppose cases, tor the sake of 
testing it. We may suppose the contradictory of the 
theorem and disprove it, thus proving the theorem. 

Or we may suppose various cases to test the 
tiE*ra^''iQ'Kfr comprehensiveness and adaptability of the 
Muary Maner. p^Q(,£p^Q enunciated. In the first-named 
case either the hypothesis or the theorem is impossible 
and absurd, and the method adopted enables us to 
determine what is absurd and by conseguence which 
is true. In the last case the only limit to the right to 
make suppositions is that they be po8sible._ For as in 
necessary matter there can be no exceptions, so any 
rule or principle must meet all conceivable cases com- 
ing under that rule or priuciple. If, therefore, we can 
suppose one that is possible, it is just as good for the 
sake of any argument claiming to be based on a priori 
grounds, as if instead of being merely supposed, it were 
actually real. For in necessary matter all conceiv- 
able filings are possible, and so must be included 
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within the comprehensiveness of the class-concep- 
tion.* 

1073. But in contingent matter it is far otherwise. 
Here we are hardly competent to judge of NoiHPinCoQ- 
the possibility of what may become or may ^'"^'^ "">*'■ 
have become real. And m moral matter the danger 
of resorting to hypotheses is still greater. 

1074. £i contingent matter we may use hypotheses 
or supposed eases for' the sake of illustration. LesHimKte use 
But even then we must be careful that they fl ^oKlIt 
are not only aupposable but also possible. J"""*'- 
We never do and never can miderstand sufficiently the 
designs of the Creator and the limits to the possibility 
of the realities of being, to be very confident in our 
opinions aa to the possible and the impossible in con- 
tingent matter. Tuiere are always influences and' prin- 
ciples at work of -which we know but very little, and 
others of whose very existence we know nothing, ex- 
cept the constant appearance of unaccountable events 
and facts — events and facts which in our ignorance of 
thrae principles we ascribe to chance — to render a 
resort to hypotheses as elements in the construction of 
arguments and systems in all cases of contingent mat- 
ter onsafe. 

1075. Prom liie account which we have now given 
of Demonstration, it wili be seen that while i,emon<iraUon 
m some cases, as in Mathematics, Logic, i^Xwotho™ 
Ethics, &c., it will constitute the whole of 

the Proof, it will also enter more or less extensively 
into all the other Methods as subordinate parts. For 
in all there must be some reliance upon or reference to 
the force of the terms, some analysis and development 
of the matter necessarily contained or implied in the 
conception of the subject of the Argument. It is this 
part of an argument which gives it much of what it 
has of clearness and cogency. If it does not give the 

* In fact it bus been held by one cliisa of philosopliera tliat MaHiema- 
tics is based wholly on hypotheses. 

13 
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argument force, it makes the force which it has, telt, 
ana ol'ten carries conviction where it would not other- 
wise be prodnced, I know of no illustration of this 
remark so good as is to be found eveiy where in Web- 
stbk's Argumentative Speeches, Ana no mind, so far 
as I have Known, has ever surpassed his in the capacity 
to see what was necessarily contained or imphed in 
the conception of any subject, and to develope it with 
overwhelming force of conviction. 

1076. And in all sciences it will be found that 
before the facts can. be constructed into a science at all, 

some fundamental Principles or Axioms* 
all ISencS S must be evolved by analysis of the coiicep- 
^daiMnw tion of subject-matter, and proved by De- 
uiMPM, monstration. Methods of Investigation may 
be necessary to precede this step in order to give ua 
adequate conceptions of the subject-matter from which 
to evolve and demonstrate the fundamental principles. 
But these principles themselves must be demonstrated 
apriori before the science can receive any permanent 
or satisfactory form. 

SECTION in. 

Of Deduction. 

1077. By Deduction we mean the Method or Pro- 
Deducuon. cess of proving a Proposition with a less 
comprehensive subject, ae a Conclusion from one with 
a more comprehensive subject, by the subsumption of 
the less under the more comprehensive — the Pre '" 
of both being common. Thus in Barbara : 

MisP, 
SisM, 



^ Tbe difi^rencG between (m Axiom tOid a Msswi ia, that the lattor ia 
a ffsterol trntti obt^ned by dasei&oaljon snd induction to a maximum 
genus ; whereoa an Asiom ia s, necessary truth, and may bo either intuitive 
or obtained by demoQstratieii from the necessary matter of the claes-oon-. 
^eptiou of the subject. 
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Here S is subsumed as a class under M in the 
Minor 'Premise, whence it follows that M is the more 
comprehensive Sphere of the two, and that P is predi- 
eable of 8 if it may be predicated of M. 

' 1078. Deduction forme a large part in the develop- 
ment and completion of any science. A few The sphere of 
leading principles are ascertained from oh- ^'•^•^^'•'^ 
aervation and experience, and from them deduction is 
made to particular facts with much more ease and 
certainty even, in most eases than an observation of the 
fact itself could be made. And in many cases, as in 
Physiology, the fact is beyond the reach of _ any ob- 
servation ; or in otiiers, as in Astronomy for instance, 
it will not come round in centuries perhaps. Thus the 
details of any science will be made out to a consider- 
able extent by deduction from its general principles. 

107&. In the practical application of sciences the 
Method is always deductive. Even those ^^^^^^^i, 
books which are written with the most espe- =|v™y.»^ A,i^_ 
cial reference to application to practice, never pj^^™ of "=i 
do and never can mention and enumerate all 
tie individual cases. The most they can do is to 
specify classes of cases, and the more nearly in their 
enumeration of classes— that is, in their division and 
classification — they approach to the Infima Spmies, 
the more practical do they become in the ordinary 
sense of the word. ,,.,■,, 

1080. In that case the Lafima Species is the JVbaaie 
Term, the particular individual case to which the ap- 
plication is to be made is the Minor Term, and the 
other term, whether Subject or Predicate, which enters 
into the "Precept," as it is called, with the Inflma 
Species as the Middle Term, is the Major Premise. _ 

1081. Thus the physician examming a patient 
decides the ease to be intermittent fever. lu^BtrsUm id 
His science has taught him that quinine is p""""™' 
recLuired in intermittent fevers. Accordingly he pre- 
scribes quinine. His reasoning, stated at length, is as 
follows : 
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Intennittent fevers require quinine ; 
This case is an intermittent fever ; 
.'. Tliia case requires quinine. 

1082. It will be seen at once that this is precisely 
the form in which the principles of science are applied 
to useful purposes. 

1083.. In the same way eetahlished principles and 
idAatranomr. laws are applied to new cases. For exam- 
ple, in Astronomy the laws of motion, the relation of 
distance to time in the periodic revolutions of planets, 
comets, &c., are so well known that the moment a now 
one is discerned, the astronomer proceeds by way of 
demonstration to determine from those elements of its 
sphere nearly al! that can be known about it, without 
waiting for me much slower and more tedious process 
of observing these revolutions, as they occur in the 
course of centuries of our years. 

1084. It will have been observed that one leadmg 
AIL acieneoB object In Methods of Investigation is to de- 
dSdSra ™M termine definitely and adequately the class- 
mSe ps^°™° conceptions which are based upon the nature 
of things in the reality of being. It has been remarked* 
that Justin proportion as any science progresses from 
its inception and the first rode accumulation of ele- 
mentary facts, does it become more and more deductive 
and even demonstrative in its Methods. Our class- 
conceptions of its subject-matter by this means become 
more distinct, definite, and adequate— more conformed 
to the constitutive Idea of the classes, more compre- 
hensive of individuals and of phenomena — and our 
confidence in the results and teachings of that science 
become proportionally great. 

* MiLL'a Logic, Boot H. Chap. IV, 5 6.— See also Devey, Book V. 
Chap. I. §. 5. 
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0/the Argument from Authority . 

1085. There are many PropoeitionB, wbich from 
their relating to subjects above our compre- Amhomr of 
hension, or from their being beyond the "^'eiahon. 
reach of our observation, and differing so far from what 
we can observe and know in this state of being that 
Analogy fails to be a safe guide, can be proved only 
by an ^peal to the Authority of God in the Revelation 
■which He has been pleased to make. 

1086. Then we have also another class of Propo- 
eitious in which stat pro raiione voluntas, Amhoritv of 
where the will of some Authority so deter- <=o"emcmce. 
mining, is the ground and the only ground on which 
we are obhged to receive them as true, because they 
have been so declared by a competent authority. 

1087. Of this kind are the Imus of a State, whether 
enactments of the legislature, or decisions of the courts, 
for aU citizens ,' the laws, canons, rubrics, &c., of a 
Church for all its members ; the constitu- 
tions, rules, and by-laws of any voluntary jjiJy\miteS ot- 
sbciety or corporation for economical, social, ""™' 
moral, politica!, philanthropic or religious purposes, 
upon the members of those societies or corporations as 
members and during their membership. 

1088. Propositions of the kind now under consider- 
ation are authority, and tlierefore to be received as true 
only in relation to the particular things which come 
under the jurisdiction ol the authority, and for those 
persons over whom that authority justly extends. 
Thus Eevelation is final to all the ereatui'es of God 
tp whom it is made ; the authority of the state to all 
citizens and^ subjects; that of a voluntary society to 
those only who voluntarily belong to the society. 

1089. There are some spheres in which by me very 
nature of the case this Means of Proof is made aecea- 
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sary, and is the only one that is jjroper. In Statpte 
Law and TheologYj for instance, the dicta 

nnh" '™"rd''!'n of liie proper Authority must be an. end to 

controversy. Any argument on general 

, „s to what ought to he. true, can do nothing 

more at most than to 'Create a presumption in favor of 

any doctrine. 

1090. Besides the foregoing, the common sense or 
consent of mankind, as well as the admissions of those 

against whom we are arguing, become firet 
nn/To^^n principles of the nature of authority within 
opiDiDD. certain limits, and to certain persons the 

argument from the adiuiseiona of parties ex conoesds, is 
scarcely any thing more than an argwmenfyj/m, ad homi- 
nem, and for that-I will refer the reader to Sec. XI. of 
this Chapter below. 

1091. But the common opinion of men is an Au- 
thority or first principle, on -which a large part of our 

gjfj,„i of "iiost important deductions are based, espe- 
pi™ =s p?S- ciftlly ™ practical matters, and among those 
SIpHi."' ° " whose minds have never been trained to 
look into the philosophical grounds of their actions. 

These are commonly called Arguments from Com- 
commonBenae ™°^ Sense, ssn^is oamfiiwiis omnibus, and 
fMB''hr^SeiSt their value has been very variously eeti- 
sphereB. mated. 

1092. In matters of Eeligion, if man is to be 
RBiipon. regarded as a fallen and depraved being, it 
is to be distrusted and scanned very closely. In fact 
it can never be. used except as confirmatorj' of the 
Argument from authority, or as serving the rhetorical 
purpose of removing a prejudice or supposed antece- 
dent improbability. But if man is not fallen or de- 
praved, his common sense must be as infallible an 
indication of the. law and will of God {voxpopuU vox 
X>ei), as the facts and changes of the physical world 
are of His laws and will in relation to matter. 

1093. In Pohty and Ethics the common sense of 
man is of more value ; for they relate to matters that 
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are more comprehensible, and whicii have of necessity 
been not only subjects of reflection, but also ,„ p^uty and 
and moreover they have been tested by the ^"^'■ 
experience of all and in all ages. What has been thus 
found to be best and true, is most likely to stand the 
trial to ■which "it can be brought. The latter schools 
of philosophy have professedly regarded this common 
sense as of great value as a standard of truth. 

1094. In the H"atura! Sciences it has been found to 
be an unsafe guide. It always depends upon i„u,eNaiur8i 
the appearances of things, while in many b^^i™"- 
cases the reality lies ranch deeper and is often very 
tuilike the appearance. The contrast between liie com- 
mon belief in regard to the motion of the Sun and the 
Earth is familiar to all, and a. case in point. 

1095. But in matters which depend upon a, friori 
conceptions or upon facts, the appeal to com- i„ mo Pnra 
mon opinion is out of place. By authority, S'^'™'=»- 
however, in this connection, I do not mean testimony 
to the reality of facte. Such testimony we must use 
and depend upon. But testimony to a fact uiatimMion bo. 
is one thing, and opinion or inference from ^^d^Sr. 
the fact is quite another. And the differ- '™"*'- 
ence between them is one of the things which it is most 
important to notice. Testimony is the means by which 
we know what are the Principles which have been 
established by Authority. Thus in Eeligion, God him- 
self is the Authority ; and the Scriptures are the Testi- 
mony which make known to ua what has emanated 
from tliat Authority. In Law, the State is the Author- 
ity ; and the statute-books and the decisions of the 
Courts are the Testimony from which we leara what 
are the laws established hj that Authority. 

1096. Hence, although we may use testimony in 
the Natural Sciences, in History, &c., Au- Legiumaie uw 
thority, strictly speaking, we do not use. of^s'i™^- 
We use testimony as a means of ascertaining facts, 
whether they bo the facts which any Authority has 
made such, as when a State enacts a law, that enact- 
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ment is a fact ; or whether they are the facts evolved 
in tlie history of man and the world, or finally the facta 
of Nature. 

1097. Yet even Testimony is often called Author- 
■- ity — an authority for helieving the facts to 

which it bears witness only. W^e speak of 
J a fact in Roman history on the authority of 
Livy or of Tacitus, when in strictness of language we 
In what senae. mean the testimony of those writers. This 
distinction between Authority and Testimony is indis- 
pensable to a right apprehension of Methods of Eiveati- 
gation and Argument m which they are used. 

1098. Testimony can prove facts only, and a law or 
an opinion only ae the facts themselves prove the 

In. what ivay Opinion. Testimony may prove tho acts and 
^'"iS'Vm" words of our Lord, as recorded in the Holy 
wnotiaw. Scriptures. But these acts and words, as 
facts, must prove the Kevelation, and that that which 
is given as a Eevelation of the Will of God is really 
His will. Testimony can prove the enactment of a 
law, or the issuing a command— but the enactment 
itself, and the giving of the command, as facts must 
prove, if it is proved at all, that the law enacted 
and the command given are laws and commands of 
Authority. 

1099. Hence in Mathematics Testimony is never 
^j^^Teaiimonj uscd as a means of Teaching or of Proof. 
or belief?™'" All must rest on the personal intuition of the 
learner. In the l^atural Sciences we have to depend 
upon Testimony for a large part of our facts. But tho 
facts speak for themselves. Testimony cannot even 
prove an opinion, but only the fact that such and such 
an one held it as an opinion. It does not prove tho 
opinion to ho true ; and all that call be gained by the 
opinion of others in the fields of scientific inquiry, is at 
most a prdbahle groimd ,of action, vshen toe m/mt act 
<md. can ha/oe nothing better to act v/pon. 

1100. Thus a physician, in a critical case, may act 
AudofAciion. upOD a mere opinion of a distinguished 
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phyaici<m, provided there is no prescription for it 
which experience has satisfactorily proved, and where, 
if he does not act at all, only the worst of consec^iiences 
can ensue. 

1101. In all appeals to Authority, and to Testimony 
also, howsoever and wheresoever expressed, NeMMiir.fl" 
the true meaning of the words in which it is [J''?i,^''™°or 
expressed is of materia! importance, and of *'"i™'*- 
course one of the first things to be obtained. Language 
iteelf is but an imperfect instrument for the expression 
of thoughtj and often it is used without clearness in the 
mind of him who uses it, and without any successful 
effort to malco it as adequate to the expression of the 
thought as its capabilities would allow. 

1103. The process by which wo evolve 'a man's 
thoughts from his words, is called Inteirpre- ^^^^^^^^^^ 
toMon or Mermeneutics. Something of inter- m^ aermeneu- 
pretation is always necesBarj when we read. _ _ ' 
But when such words are used as we are familiar with, 
and the clear thought is clearly expressed in familiar 
phraee, the process of interpretation is performed so 
quickly and so easily, that we are wholly unconscious 
of it. It is only when it becomes dilHcult, and takes 
time, and causes delay and doubt, that we become 
conscious of the effort, and feel the need of rules and 
principles to guide us. ^ _ 

A few of these leading and most important princi- 
ples we will now briefly specify. 

1103. (1) In the first place, wherever there is one 
plain and obvious meaning to a passage, that iS'in"iDlheS 
is to be adopted, ■ S?/""^ 

Seldom, indeed, will it be expedient or allowable to 
go behind the text itself to any evidence or indications 
of what the author may have mtended to say, provided 
his language is clear and appears to have been used by 
one .who knew how to express whatever thought he 
may have intended to communicate. The choice of 
words and expressions was with him, and he must be 
responsible for what he has clearly and plamly said. 
13* 
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1104, (3) But secondly, where language is ambi- 
AmbieuouH laD- guouB, or the meaning of a passage is doubt- 
w^oil'" '"" I'ul, we are to interpret in accoi'dance with 
truth and right sentiment if possible. 

This rule is charitable enough, and may sometimes 
give one more than his due. But it is better to do so 
than otherwise. Let the error, if there be one, be put 
ijown to the account of charity. 

1105. (3) Thirdly, we must take heed to the ■usus 



(a) Of the author himself. 

(5) Of the sect or people to which he belongs. 

There is scarcely a writer or speaker who has not 
some peculiarities in style, and in the use of some of 
the words which will occur in the course of his writings 
or speeches. The exact meaning of such words, as 
used by any man, is best obtained from a study of his 
own writings j or secondly, in case there are none, in 
those of the sect or school to which he belongs. Thus 
the word " Idea " means one thing, in Plato s use of 
it, another in Hr. Locke's, and stiU another in the writ- 
ings of some modern philoeophers, as Kant and Cousin. 
If, therefore, we should undertake to read the writings 
of any one of tliese authors, with the sense which the 
other attaches to the word whenever it occurs, we not 
only shonld fail to find our author very clear and intelli- 
gible, but we should deduce trom his statements conclu- 
sions which his words, when tmderstood as hs intended 
them, would not justify. It would be easy to accumu- 
late a long list of words, illustrating this point, but we 
have not room. 

1106. (4) The fourth rule ie, that technical terms 
Technical Terms. muBt be explained by the science to which 
their use belongs. 

Every science has, and of necessity must have some 
terms to which those who are proficient in that science 
will attach a meaning, somewhat different from that 
which it has among those who are nnacquainted with 
its scientific use. The word " switch, as used by 
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boys at thoir plays, and by a railroad manager, has 
two entirely distinct senses. In fact no one can read 
any treatise on a scientific subject with which he i» 
unacquainted without finding new words, and old words 
Hsed with new significations. Lexicographers, in pre- 
paring &eir Dictionaries, derive their definitions from 
the aoarces now indicated, or at least should do so. 
But in no case can a Dictionary give all the technical 
words with all their meanings. Let any one, for m- 
stance, attempt to find in any Dictionary a defimtion 
of the terms used by sailors at sea, by printers in the 

frinting-ofliee, to say nothing of the technicalities of 
,aw, Medicine, and Theology, and he will see the 
necessity and reasonableness of the rule of interpreta- 
tion now laid down. 

1107. (5) All language used in deeds, wills, and 
other documents, conveying property from ^^ „f 
one to another, are to be interpreted in fevor s^lt,, ^nScon- 
of the grantor, if there is any of ambiguity. 

The obvious reason for this, is that the right of 
property requires that no one should he presumed to 
have intended, to give away any more than he ex- 
pressed his- intention to give. 

1108. But to this there are several modifications ; 
and the first is in conveying away any object, Modifications 
we convey with it whatever is inseparable '"■^"'i'- 
from it, even though it he not mentioned ; and secondly, 
as a grant is seldom if ever made except for a consider- 
ation of something in return, the amount of this con- 
sideration may sometimes be talien into account to 
determine the true sense of the grant, 

1109. (6) Oaths are always to be understood (m 
sensu iimon&ntis), in the sense of the an- oaim. 
thority wiich. imposes the oath. 

Oaths are given to secure the fidelity and truthful- 
ness of those on whom they are imposed. But if those 
who receive the oaths may talie advantage of any ob- 
scurity or ambiguity which may exist in the language 
of the oath itself, or which by ingenuity and prejudice 
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persons interested can cause to exist, the oblig 
of an oath and the very purposes for which they are 
imposed will he at an end. One has a right to know, 
before taking an oath, what it means and what it is 
desie;ned to impose upon him. And although he 
would he justified in some cases in refusing the oath 
and submitting to the consequences, yet m no case 
would one bo justified in taking the oam and then per- 
juring himself, under the plea that the oath is suscep- 
tible of another construction, than that designed by 
the authority imposing it, or that he chose to put an- 
other construction upon it. 

1110. (7) All law8, edicts, &c., restraining personal 
La»a,,Bdicw, liberty and the right of private judgment, 
rejiraiijins ■ ^^^ j.^ j^^ interpreted as favorably as possible 
to those who a "" 



All law and authority is of necessity and' essentially 
a restraint upon the persona! liberty of those who are 
subject to the law or authority, we seldom speak of 
it in this light, however, except where the restraint 
becomes greater than there is any good reason for. 
But as such restraints should be as little as the cause 
of order and morahty will allow, we are to interpret 
all laws which go beyond those requirements in favor 
of the subject, and give him the benefit of any ambi- 

ethat there may be in the language in which the 
are expressed. 
1111. (8) Commissions and other documents con- 
cominiaMoiH ferring authority or privilege, are to bo 
pnviiwa"" regarded as Exclusives {expressio wrhiuK, 
esedflisio alt^iis). This is substantially the same a,a 
the fifth rule above, in a different application. No 
one is presumed to have any authority over another, 
or special privileges and exemptions. If he has them 
tbere must be proof of it, and the inention of one or 
more in the words that confer the authority or privilege, 
leaves the others in posaessi&n of no more tban they 
would have had if no such document had been issued. 
The commission of one man in a company does not 
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constitute all the privates captains. Nov does the 
appointment, of one man to be a justice of the peace 
make the whole neighborhood to be esquires. 

1112. (9) When the quantity of a proposition 18 
doubtful we are to take it at its least value, the ansnuw 
unless the conclusions of the argument, or "f«'''"i"s.iion. 
the truth of the statement require otherwise. 

"Ihus in Wayland's PoHtical Economy occurs the 
remark, which is universal in its form, " All men aa-e not 
m&rcham^ts." But truth requires that it be considered as 
particular negative— that is, " Some men are not mer- 
chants." And again ; from the connection in which it 
occiirs, it appears to have been designed as a coQtra- 
dictory of a supposed preceding universal affirmation, 
" All men are merchants." Again, the following oc- 
curs in a work before me, " Abstinence from eating 
flesh had reference to the divine institution of sacri- 
fice ; " the author's argument, as well as the ordinary 
principles of interpretation, require that the proposition 
should be regarded as universal. But the truth of the 
proposition would in that case be a matter of doubt at 
least, and most likely the proposition would be false if 
taken universally. But if the proposition had occurred 
where no use, was made of it, requiring it to be regard- 
ed as a universal proposition, it would have passed 
without notice as a statement generally true, perhaps, 
but yet only the expression of a particular judgment, 
"Abstinence" being regarded a^ not a distributed 
term : the abstract term being used for the concrete 
plural, 

1113. (10) Parables and metaphors are to be con- 
strued with special reference to the design ■p^,^\^, ^i 
for which they were used. MemphQ™. 

Parables, metaphors, fables, and all of that kmdot 
illusti-ations, are based upon analogy and not identity 
of cases. But in all analogies there are points of 
diversity, and the case upon which the parable is based 
is assumed to be identical only in the point to be illus- 
trated by it In that point there must be identity, else 
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the illustration fails ; beyond that point there must be 
gome diversity. These points must not be brought into 
the illustration, nor may its force and appropriateness 
be objected to on their account, 

1114. In the Parable of the Kich Man and Laza- 
ms (Luke xvi.), for instance, the main design, undoubt- 
edly, was to show the impoeeibihty of changing one's 
doom by repentance after death. And it would be 
unsafe and unwise to attempt to infer any thing further 
from it concerning tie condition of man in the future 
state. We can hardly go so far with safety, (I think,) 
as to infer from it that the two claeees of persons repre- 
sented by Laaarus and the Eich Man, are in a condi- 
tion to hold conversation with each other, or with those 
of the other class at all. 

1115. (11) Mere obiter dicta are never to be re- 
oMierdiaa. garded as of equal authority witli the as- 
sertions made to the point directly before the mind. 

In nearly all discourse and reasoning there is a 
leading object, to which the attention is especially 
directed. The assertions bearing directly on that point 
are always to be regarded as the most mature and 
carefully guarded opinions of the author. But there 
are almost always expressions dropped by the way, 
called ohiter dicta, on incidental and collateral matters, 
to which the attention is not directed with so much 
energy as to the main point, and consequently these 
obiter dicta are less valuable as expressions of opinion 
or authority, than those to wliich the attention is mainly 
directed. 

1116. The science of Interpretation is a compre- 
Bpectai ruJm heneive one, and cannot be fully treated in 

"op'Smieifi.*'^ this place. And as in each special depart- 
ment of inquiry, where we have to depend upon Testi- 
mony and Authority, some special rules and cautions 
are lound necessaiy, I have aimed above to give only 

such general rules as seemed necessary to my f ' 

purpose, and of the most extensive application. 
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Of the A^eal to Facts. 

1117. The Appeal to Facts, as a Method of Argu- 
ment, is in some respects the converse of the ^ppj^, ,„ 
foi'egoing Methoda. We reason from Tacts '^'^■ 

to Kinciplea rather than from Principles to Facts. 

1118. These Facts may be introduced by way of 
Induction, Analogy, Example, or as Contra- pacuhoniE- 
riea, Exeeptionsi* Circumstances, Cause or i™^'™'''- 
Effect, But in all cases they require the force of Prin- 
ciples lying deeper than the facts themselves, in order 
to render tEeir argumentative force of any valne. 

1119. I have already in the last Chapter (Section 
Vn.) said concerning reasoning from Cause oouBsaiidEf- 
to Effect — that is, concerning me appeal to ''^'■ 
Facts as Caoses or Effects, all that I shall deem it 
advisable to say in the present Treatise. ■ I will, there- 
fore, proceed at once to consider the general Principles 
involved, and the Methods of proceeding in reasoning 
from Facts in tiie various other conceptions of them. 

1120. An important distinction is made between a 
law and a general fact. Thus it is a general aenerajpaoM 
fact, proved by Induction, that " all Canidaa ^"'iLav™. 
are carnivorous ; " — " all bodies gravitate towards the 
Earth," But that which lies under this general fact 
and determines the manner in which the Ciause shall 
act, is called the law. Hence the law of gravitation 
is that which accounts for the general facte of gravity. 
It is the law which produces, or rather guides - the 
cause in producing the general fact of a carnivorous 
habit of life in animals, constituted by their Creator 

* roc facta intcodnceii by way of Exceptions, sea Sec. IX. below. 
Sioca Ihej- always presappoae that to which Ihey are esceptiona, 1 haye 
chosen to consider them as means of disproof; tiiat is, disproving tiie nni- 
versahty of that mle in view of which alone they can be regarded as es- 
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for that habit of life. Hence the law always implies 
the fact and the feet the law, and the two are often 
confounded. 

1121. We place hut very little confidence, how- 
eyer, inany mere induction of facts, unless wo can go 
iQducti™must B, little farther. The Formula of Induction 
msaX^^Bct itself, as will be seen (569), is an imdistri- 
"'"'■ hated Middle, and becomes valid at all only 

by a sort of transfer of the matter over into the domain 



■n/ 

This we accomplish by means of principles, 
logically antecedent to all induction, and lying deeper 
How BMom-'i^ ^^ subject-matter than Induction itself 
Biished. (.gji reach. By this means we can extend 

our predication from what is and has been to what 
will he. "W"e pass from the general fact to the law.* 

The first of these Principles which we shall con- 
s.ider is the Uistefobmi'it of Nattjke — the second is that 
of Final Causes. 

1123. We use the word " Nature " [JVaiura, from 
"miur8''in muioor], as a collective term, including all 
whu seme ^i^gg realities of being in the external world, 
whose existence is contingent, and which are not the 

Product of human agency as their Efiiclent Cause, 
hus a blow with the hand would not be a fact in 
Nature, since it proceeds from the will of man as its 

• Wb have given above, p. 249 n., Aristofle'e definMoii of IndnotioD, 
Top. B. I. Cap. XII, In the Prior Analytics, Book 11. Cap. XSII, Aris- 
totle speaks of Induction its a means of proving one esireme through tho 
otlier, i. e. to prova -fliB Major Term ijflAe Middle, by means of the Minor. 
Thos he pvaa for example : 

Men, horses, and mules are long lived ; 

Men, horses, and mulea are void of bilo. 
.. If then, says he, (men, horsos, and mules) and Qong-liTers} may lie 
converted "without excluding the Middle," — that is, if (long-hved) is not 
a more comprehensive sphere than (men, horses, and mules), we may have 
the conclu^on ; 

AU animals Toid of bile are long-lived ; 
But tiia is the very difficulty ; the Major PremisB can never he con- 
verted in that VB.y, Tlte Predicate is sdways comprehensive of more than 
the in4noted parHonlars, and it is precisely tiua peculiarity of induction that 
wa wish lo Bcoonnt for and joati^. 
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Efficient Cause. Biit the growth of a hlade of com 
would be a fact in Nature, although the growth might 
depend upon the fact that man had planted it, or still 
keeps the soil in a condition to continue its growth 
towards maturity. In this case man is not the EiHcient 
but oiily the Occasional Cause. 

1124. By the Undforrm^ of N&tare'XGmsa.nyms.t 
may he stated generally as the &ct, that the -^^.j^jUj^^^j 
same causes acting under the same laws, by^/wnfamn- 
and ciBterisj)arilus—{t'hs.t is, all the modify- 
ing circumstances beflig the same,) wiU produce the 

1125. But let us try to get a little more definite 
idea of this uniformity, and the grounds upon which it 

It is, doubtless, first suggested by the facts in the 
external world. Thus, for instance, a tree ^^ ^^^ ^ 
always produces leaves and fruit of the same g^^^'^^j"^'"' 
kind. So, too, with the oftspring of animals. 
Each new individual is not the germ of a new class or 
species. Ifor does it even belong to a species different 
from that from which it derived its origin. ^ In short 



the objects of nature at once suggest the 
by means of Essentia and Differentia, which have al- 
ready been spoken of as so advantageous to science. 

♦ Mr. Mm. tWnke (baades e7:prBa^ag Bome doubts abont Ihe Uni- 
fonnitr of Nature) tbat what we know or believo of it we have learned 
from experience. In a certiuii Bsnse ais is tj:na. And uang words etill 
in the some sense all that we ever know is leameS iiom eitpenonoe. But 
than we may easily get to be wiser than onr teacher. We leara fnm es- 
perienoe a great deal more Sian there ia in eKperienoe. Esperienoe is con- 
fined to the past, and generalizations npon its facta oan give nionly what has 
been. But by induction from the fiwits of esporienoe we infer what is to be 
in the future, and every where m the feality of being constituted like that 
in which we are placed. From niere uniformity we do not expect its con- 
tinuancfe, as Mr. Mill has indirectly shown, from the fact that the nrBt 
five or fii of the PieMdeuta of the United States retJred from office at tbe 
age of sixty-six, the people of the oountiy formed no axpectation whateTer 
that such woold continue forever to be the oniform fact wit]i regard to the 
age of the retiring Presidents. Hence it is sometliing not ^ven m expenenoe 
which leads ua to expect a continuance of this uniformity in some cases and 
not in others. This " something," call it what you will, is what we are 
now inquiring aflor, and it must be aprion. 
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1126. But if tliey suggest to our minds these classi- 
fications, it must be because they proceeded from a 

class-conception in a mindT like our own, at 
i!Sm'"if S^ least in respect to the faculty of constructing 
nBiwiitacurs. g^^j^ conceptions. If the words I u^e sug- 
gest to the Blind of the reader or hearer a tliought, it 
must be because they proceeded from the same thought, 
and are used as a means of expressing it in my own 
mind. 

1127. Let ue then consider the operations of the 
Ananaio^in humaii mind. Take the case of an artisan. 

S'mS.*""""' He forms the plan of a piece of mechanism, 
a watch for instance — that plan is liis class-conception, 
his object being not to produce one watch only but a 
number— a supply for the demand of his _ customers. 
Hence we have a species of watches agreeing exactly 
witi each other, so far as the properties included in the 
class-conception are concerned, but differing in the 
accidents of having been finished at different^ times, 
by different hands perhaps— made ia pai-t of different 
materials, some having gold and others silver cases, &c. ; 
and differing also in size and ornamental decorations. 
Now, suppose the same artisan to form a different plan 
or class-conception, one differing therefore in some of 
the essential parts of a watch, as in the form of the 
escapement, &c., and we shall have from that model 
another species of watch. 

1128. Now before creation, the Creative Hmd must 
TbaciM.«iQ- have formed such class-conceptions for each 

^SuwMM* species of created objects; and each indi- 
vidual in 4 species is like all the others in all the pro- 
perties which were included in that , class-conception ; 
and differing from' others* only in those which, from 
their not being included in the original class-concep- 
tion, are called accidental.* 

♦ This illnstrafion of tha operation of tte Divine Mind might be car- 
ried much farther. Ona point more only, however, will I notioa m 

^° ItS not allogolhcr voluntaiy wiHi man wliat elements ha will include 
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1129. We may then say tliat the uniformity qf 
Watu/re consists in the agremheiit of all objects ^^ „„is„n,. 
witkm the same spedes in the matter of thew- ii^^t Nat«a 
dass-cono^^on. And our Induction is bat 
the process by which we make our conceptions of the 
material species adequate. We get one of its elements. 
We elasaify upon that; then hnd another property 
common to all the individuals in that species which 
have fallen under our observation— predicate this latter 
property of tiie species by means ot the specific name 
which we have g^ven it, and call the Proposition so 
made a statement of a law of I^ature. It is an indica- 
tion of the Divine will and conception ; and therefore 
we expect all individuals in any class to conform to the 
essentials of that class— whicli essentials we are learn- 
ing one after another by Induction. If there _ were no 
such class-conception, there could be no classification ; 
no Uniformity of Nature ; consequently no Induction. 

in iiis daSB-eonceptiona. Havicg fisod upon some wMoh era material to 
it there are otharB that are necessarily implied, and others that are acci- 
dantal— over which, however, he has no oontro!, any further than his own 
hand may be employed in making the ol^ects in the olasB. Thus in a 
watch, if he would have a lever eaoapemenV ^^ ™"" ^^^^ " Hair-spring, 
whether he would or not, he mwt hare wteela and piiiiona to graduate the 
motion i and he must hare the hability (o hreai, to wear, &o., as inaepar- 
fthle from all the materials that man has at his command to use. And as all 
the watches of that species are to he made by himself, or under his control, 
hfl can control ite purely accidental properties of his, ornament, &c. But 
hevond that he has no control over what is accidental. 

In Nature, however, there is hnt one Creator and Producer. All those 
propertiesofttieolgectsofnatureitlierefbre, which so far as we can sea, 
are oiJy aotadantal to the claas-eoncapljon, are yet under the control of tha 
WiD of Him who designed and sdll produces them ; and in all of thorn, 
flierafore. He cau secure a perfect uniformity, and malto them to be for ail 
practical purposes, not accidental but essentia]. 

Hence individuals in ihe natoral species, as apples, pears, peaches, dogs, 
horses meo, &e., &c., do not differ so much from each other, or from their 
idea OT class-conception as the works of man, watches, hats, boots, coata, 
&c. &o., nor even so much as the diagrams which we draw to represent 
the 'mathematical figures, triangle, circle, ellipse, &a., differ from one 
another, even among those which are designed to represent precisely the 
same conception. Always do they come short of the conception to soma 
Bxlent, come short ofrealisang it as an idea ; and go beyond it in preamt- 
ing to the mind for its conaderation, properties which ware not oontained 
in the conception. 
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1130. Now whatever is necessary to the proof of 
any Proposition ie in some way a Premise to that 

what«vm in Pi'oposition. Hence the Uniformity of Na- 
CDn^™f & ^'^^ being necessary to the belief in the 
iiiar™cooci" result of any Induction, that nniformity 
''■"'■ must enter in some way as Premise to the 

Conclusion from the Induction, when, announced as a 
Law of Nature. 

1131. Using these principles as Premises, we are 
indaotion com- able to completo the Indnction into a Syllo- 
iHtoJiam" " gism as follows. For Major Premise we 
have, " All similar instances in Nature are governed 
by the same law." 

Por MiDor Premise we may say, " The cat, the dog, 
the wolf are instances of carnivorous animals, sinailar 
in having canine teeth." 

.-. All animals with canine teeth, will be instances 
of the same law, viz., carnivorous animals— that is, 
" All animals with canine teeth will be carnivorous." * 

1132. But if the Major Premise were removed or 

* It has been pretty esfensivsly hsld that Induction is a Method of 
Argamentation totally unTlke the Syllo^tie, and one which can never he 
reduced to a Syllogism- Sir Wifliam Hamilton wna of this opinion. Now 
there can he no doubt that Induction^ trs a Method of Jneeatigatiott, is a Me- 
thod radically diff&cent from Bedactioa or the Syllogism. Bnt tie Induc- 
tlon, as an inyeatigaUon of tho predicaias of Natur^ Species, is a very dif- 
ferent thii^ &om the verification of that Method, or the use whioh wa 
mate of the Indnction as a means of proof. The Binomial theorem is one 
thing, the use we make of it in praolace quite another — and the reasoning 
and principles hy which we verify the theorem ja another still— and quite 
as distinct from the theorem itself- 

Now Methods of Inyasfigation cannot ha rcdaced to the Logical For- 
mula. The FormultB arc the Means to bo used in the Methods of Proof, 
and whatever can be proved mnet be proved by some Formula— one that 
has boon catalognod and esamined, or one that yet reroMns to be entered 
upon our list. But Mefliods of Invesygationjjuwe nothing. 

There can be no need of the accumulalioii of authorities or of argument 
to Ehow, not that the Indnction, but that oar conSdence hi its residts — 
and bence Indnction, as a. Method of Proof, depends upon the nnifonnily 
ofNature. This point is nuwhere denied ar-doubted. If this be so, this 
Uniformity, stated as a.Piinciple or Premise, must be the Major Premise 
in all Proof from Induction ; and the basis of the veiification of Induction 
itself as a Mefliod of Invosligation. 
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denied, no confidence whatever would be placed in the 
Conclueion. That ie, take away the Uni- ^^ i„4^„Qn 
formity of Nature, and we should place no mi^^M.- 
confidence in Induction as a means of Proof, 
or as indicatiDg a law upon which we could ha^e any 
predictions or expectations for the fature. 

1138. We have seen that Induction is the Method 
which most appropriately belongs to tlie facts in 
the reality of being, and within flie range ,^^^^^^ y^, 
of what is called N^ature— including ss it lon^ b^pht.:- 
does all fects which, are not considered as_ 
depending dweotly upon the will and volitions of a 
moral agent But inasmuch as^ the will of man is 
subject to no such law of necessity and uniformity, as 
the course of Nature, and inasmuch as the courses of 
events in God's providential government of t]ie world 
are to such an extent above our knowledge ButnotuMo- 
and comprehension, the facts or events in '"Jwatier, 
each of these two Spheres are hardly to be considered 
as within the province of Induction. "We can indeed 
in this way learn much of the nature of man, and of 
the plans and principles of God's moral government, 
but not enongh to enable us to speak with the same 
confidence as we may use in regard to the facts of 
Nature. That God is just, we know indeed as well as 
we know any truth of Natural Science, and that He 
will punish any particular ■sin we may also know with 
the same certamty.. But the partJcnlar time, way, and 
means we cannot iufer from any induction of the past 
with any thing that approaches a physical certainty. 

1134. So, ioo, from an observation of human nature, 
wo see that men for the most part are gov- ^^^^ f„ed™i 
erned in their actions by a regard to Uieir ^«^g^^ ™- 
own interests. But we cannot therefore say, 
in any particular case, with any thing like tte certainty 
of an induction, that this man win be controlled by 
considerations of self-interest. There are not only too 
many exceptions to the rule to allow of such a cer- 
tainty, but we recognize in all men a capacity to resist 
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all sucli considerations whenever they choose to do so ; 
not only for the puroose of following their passions, but 
also in many eases for the heroic purpose of sacrificing 
themeelvee and their own interests for the truth and 
the good of others, 

1135, The next condition, limiting the sphere of 
Induction, is that the Predicate be not an Accidental 

indiiciion om- property, but such as are regarded as i/nse- 
"nuT^^r^ payable properties. Induction does not ex- 
"*'■ tend to separable accidents or properties. 

If they ar"C inseparable it is because there is some law 
or necessity connecting and binding them to a con- 
comitance with the more obvious properties which 
maliC up the Essentia of the class-conception. But if 
they are separable their connection with the indivi- 
duals of the genus is regarded as merely accidental, 
implying neither necessity nor law ; and the 
con|d8r^'S connection remains, for the present at least, 
&imd CKes^ an isolated feet. Further discoveries, how- 
'™ ' ever, may find relations which indicate law 

and desi^, and then a new genus will be formed to 
which this property will no longer be an accident but 
an inseparable property. 

1136. But until that is done and we gain some in- 
Bight into the wiU and designs of Providence, farther 
than the mere Induction of tacts can give, we hardly 
call our investigation an Induction at all. Thus M. 

. , Cousin has observed that gi-eat events' take 
tretm^fio'inh^- placB In the imddle of centuries. He speaks 
''""' of the Middle of the Fourteenth as remark- 

able for the discoveries and revival of learning ; the 
Fifteenth as remarkable for the tall of Constantinople ; 
the Sixteenth for the Eeformation ; the Seventeenth 
for the English Rebelhon, &c. ; and yet no one regards 
this as an induction estabhshing a law, that the middle 
of every centnry will be accompanied by some great 
event in history. Again, five of the Presidents of the 
^United States — the first five, ipent out of office when 
they were sixty-six years old. No one regards this, 
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however, as an induction tkat establishes a general 
fact or law, that all Presidents ehall bold office-tintil 
they are sixty-six years old. 

1137. And yet there is undoubtedly an important 
sense in which the facts of History constitute fjo„ ^f hih- 
a field for inductive investigations. Sti^a fi^lli 

One of the most striking and extraordi- '"' indupuo"- 
nary illustrations of this that I have ever seen, is Spel- 
man's History and Fate of Sacrilege ; in which, after 
deducing the law of God upon the subject from the 
Scriptures, he runs over the whole of History, and 
especially the History of England since the Reforma- 
tion, to show how the facts of History indicates prin- 
ciples the same as those educed from the Scriptures, 

1138. This use of History assumes that God has a 
plan and a purpose in History, and governs jij^i^^'^^f 
the moral world by laws as completely as aMorai^oXi^ 
He does the natural world ; and that from SSV " 
the facts evolved, His will can he learned in the one 
case as certa'inly as in the other, 

1139. Induction, therefore, becomes a 'ground of 
Proof, or beUef in the result obtained by our ^^^^"„=p; 
classification, only as it approaches to the B™oiisi™tion. 
condition in which we could demonstrate the conclu- 
sion which we reach by our inductive investigation 
from the class-conception. In Mathematics we get the 
class-conception by constructing in our own mind the 
figures which are comprehended under it. But before 
the creation of the world, the Creator must have con- 
structed the same class-conception of all objects to be 
comprehended under each species of being that He 
would create. These conceptions are what Plato called 
Ideas, and Aristotle called Notions {to, vovto), or as 
we render the word, " conceptions." 

1139. Induction helps us to these Ideas or Concep- 
tions, and puts us, so far as it is successful, mduciioniim- 
into the position which the Creative Mind iJ|84y,ph>J"; 
occupied with regard to them before crea- ^gff'^dM^ 
tion. It puts us into the same relation in •""^"^p"'"^'- 
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regard to objects in the natural world as we sustain 
to th^rigures of Geometry, wliich we hare eonsti-ucted 
in our own imagination, or those conceptions of the 
various machines and implements of human contriv- 
ance with wMeh the atodea of civilized man every- 
where atounde. And from the matter of the Ideas or 
class-conceptions, as Material Properti^, we see that 
other properties are necessarily implied. And it is a 
matter of dontt if there is or can he any Induction 
which desei-ves to be so called— that undertakes to 
prove any property of a species in natural objects 
which is not implied in the Matter of its class-concep- 
tion, as that conception existed in the Creative Mind.* 

• Since these pagsa were put into the Pcintei's hand, I have met with a 
report af the doinga of " tie American AsMchtioB for the Adtumcetneni of 
SdaieB," held at ProTidence, K, I. In the report of the doings for August 
16th [1866], &sie is an account of Peof. Agassib' paper of " The System 
in Zoologj-, from whi&h I mate the eitraot helow. 

I have long regarded Prof, ^assiz aa the most philosophical of all om: 
naturalists ; perhaps mora ao than any other scholar in that department now 
liring. And it affords me great pleasure to find that after some twenty 
years study anl5 effbrt at an attempt to classify, and m proceed wifii Ma 
Induction on come other principle tian ftat to which I had arrived on phi- 
losophical grounds, he has at last found by his esperience that rt is iropos- 
aihle to do so. And, aside from the pleasure which it affords me as a con- 
firmation of my view on the snhjeot, I cannot but regard his annonnoement 
as not only a great triumph of pHIoEophy m general, but also Of Christian 
Faith in particular. 

I give hia words as I find them in the Report (S. Y. DaJy Times, Aug. 
18, 18SS). Even the Italics are given as I copy them. 

" Evai aa late as the last classification of the ammal kingdom by 
CnviEn— a eysfem which has made his name ao famoua— that disbnguished 
oaturahst depended more npon arbitrary groupings than upon critical ob- 
servations of natural affinities. To he understood well, tJie true relations of 
the system of NatmB ought to he oonsidared os tm oWyats <f the ^ougii eo- 
presaedbg the Creator, aasaification ia in reah^ noUimg bat the expression of 
thatthcaght. We may no longer mealt of oar system. We may ordy speak of 
our readinga of that thought whiidi oonstitatoa the animal system; which 
has gone on developing through oountleas ages. No longer do naturalists 
couMder the Animal Kingdom without reference to the cause of eitistfince. 
They are ail driven to one point. They are compelled to ascnbe esistenoe 
of animal forma, either to phyaical causes or to an intelUgent Malter. Be- 
tween these two there is no medium point, no other alternative. The 
Chiases of animals are either the result of the general forces which ne ob- 
serve in Nature, or they are the work of an intelhgent Being. Do we see 
in these classes the eyidences of phyaoal force— or thought I And now, 
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Thus if carnivorousness was an element in the clasa-coii- 
ception of the Canidte, just as equality of radii is in 
ttat of the circle, then canine teeth were as necessarily 
implied as a property of the Oanid^e, as the IFomiulie 
and Propositions of Trigonometry are in the conception 
of tlie Triangle. 

1140. We can also accomplish our object of passing 
from the facts of Nature to a law by means ^re may euo 
of the conception of Final Causes. A Final ^™/f? mef^. 
Cause, as has been defined, is that for which "f Final causes, 
any thing is or is done. 

1141. We are conscious of acting irom purpose or 
design. Our actions are conformed to onr otiein of jhe 
designs and reveal them to others. We can ca^aes^ui'^NB! 
also see in the motions, features, and acts of *"'*• 
other persons indications of their designs. We can 
often see in the structure of a piece of machinery or 
an implement of any kind, the design wiiich ils framer 
intended and expected it should accompKsh. 

1142. Precisely so in Nature we see, and cannot 
help but see marks of design— -proofe that the Nomre indi- 
Creator had an end in view — that He-created "■'^ ■'°''^''- 
from regard to Final Causes, If now we find by our 
induction that animals with canine teeth are carnivo- 
rons, and can moreover see that that kind of teeth are 
especially adapted to that kind of food, we have scarcely 
lees doubt that all animals with canine teeth are carni- 
vorous, than if we had seen them all in the pursuit of 
that mode of life — or if the Omniscient Creator Him- 
self had revealed to us the fact. 

1143. When then our induction leads us to see any 
connection between the Essentia of the Ge- o^j'^'^^fi^ 
nus and the Property predicated of it, as is ^Yif^or''iLi 
implied in the doctrine of Final Causes, or toaio?. 

as the necessary correlates of each other, we feel 

when we come to conader tLe Animal Eugdom practically, as a procoaa of 
Zoological InTaatigalion, it oomea first in order to ascertain whether, in the 
combuiatdona already aECert^ed, wo con read that thought^ or wbetiier ^ij 
other leenlt can tliere be read." 

11 
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confident ihai we have found a law, which if it be not 
based upon the necessary nature of the things, is at 
least baaed upon the will of the Creator, and will^not 
therefore be dianged while the present order of things 
remains. ^ t.t ^ 

1144. But 80 expressive are the works ot JNatnre 
every where of purpose and design, that long before 

Koihirsjmaa we come to conBcions reflection upon the 
in vain. subject, we have come to believe that what- 

ever exists as the work of the Creator, was made for 
some purpose, or " Nothing was made in vain." The 
Formal properties— that is, those properties in any 
object which are regarded as constituting it an indi- 
vidual in the species between itself and the next sub- 
altern species or genus, which is in our minds at the 
time, put us on the inquiry to ascertain what are the 
implied properties which accompany these IHfforentia 
orTormal properties; and what are they for; what 
fact or law in regard to the individnals of their class 
do they indicate. 

1145. Now this way of regarding the Formal pro- 
perties of objects is not the result of any system of phi- 

The idea of losophv. It exlsfe before philosophy. One 
ll"£ HXrl of tlis "fi*"^* questions that the child learns to 
Fhikiaoph/. ask with regard to any thing new that at- 
atracta its attention is, " What is it for ? " Thus to 
take the case already spoken of— we see certain ani- 
mals with teeth of a peculiar shape ; we see one of 
them using these teeth to tear the flesh of some animal 
which it has just caught, and devouring that flesh as 
food. The adaptation of the teeth to the end for which 
we see them bemg used, is such that we have no doubt 
that such was their design or Final Cause. 

1146. One case is enough. It seems to let us into 
One case snfB- the secrcts of Hature— the connsels of the 

uie^bdiaT^* Creator. "Wo feel as though we knew why 
lie had so made the animal ; and we predicate that 
mode of hfe of all animals having the same Formal 
property, as a general fact. We hold it as a physical 
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certainty — ^but not as an ahsoluts certainty. For not 
only may the nature or formal properties change in 
some respecte, hat influences may exist in some cases 
■which wiil turn individuals and even whole species 
fl-om the course of natm-e. 

1147. There are sometimes cases of individual de- 
formity. Most ofthe species of domesticated case* of de- 
animals have heen changed by doraestiea- '<'™"'' 
tion ; and some of them so much that it is now diffi- 
cult to ascertain precisely what they were in their 
undomesticated state. Man, we see was made for vera- 
city, benevolence, and virtue ; hut his history shows 
^at there has heen a very general departure from what 
his natiire shows that he was intended for. 

1148. The Fundamental Principle of this doctrine 
of Final Causes is, that whatever exists in j,^^g„j„u,i 
the domain of Nature exists for some end or ^"^p'j^^ " 
purpose, and consequently where its consti- 
tution and use indicates a purpose, we infer that that 
was the purpose designed, and consequently the law 
of its being which was imposed upon it by its Creator. 

1149. Now taking this Principle for our Major 
Premise and we have : 

That for which any thing in Nature was evidently 
designed it will accomplish. 

Canine teeth were evidently designed for a carni- 
vorous habit of life. 

Therefore, Animals with canine teeth wiil always 
be carnivorous. 

liso. Hence as Induction always implies that 
whatever is or occurs, is or occurs for some ,„ducuod ai- 



purpose or 



so it implies also 



Wisdom which comprehends all things and '="'"°'- 
events, and never errs— and a Power which can ac- 
complish all that that Wisdom can design. 

1151. In the domain of Nature it is immaterial, so 
f ur as the result is concerned, whether we ,„ phrsicoi iwai- 
begin with the constitution of the object as i^'r^^ai'^pS^ 
seen in its Formal Properties, or with the ^^='. " "" ^""^ 
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Final Cause as seen in its Modal— tlie result is in each 
case and alike the same. But with man it is not so. 
"We see from his constitution that he was designed for 
BuinoiiuMo- "rirtue. But we see much in Ms Modal pro- 



perties — that is, in his tnougnta, leeiiug-s, 
and actions— that is not in accordance with the Final 
Cause of his being ; much which therefore we pro- 
nounce to be wrong, or at least abnormal. 

1152. 80 too in Nature, there are abnormal eases 
in which we cannot infer from the individual the de- 
AbnonDid coses sig^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ *^^ mode of life which his 
la Siwre, species was intended to pursue. If we should 
find a man, without legs from his birth, it would not 
answer to infer from him that all men were desired 
merely to sit or to crawl, and that walking is^ a viola- 
tion of the law of man's being. Sach anomalies occnr 
in nearly all species of being. And Hugh M^lee* 
has suggested that there may be, and that in fact there 
are reasons for believing that there are, in Nature 
whole species which haveoeen degraded from their idea 
or normal condition. Of such he thinks that serpents, 
venomous insects, and insects with stings, are exam- 
ples. His remark would include aR those which have 
means of injury to other beings not necessary as either 
means of defence or of taking their prey. 

1153. The Argument from Examples, or a Fact as 
an Example, is evidently but an induction from a sin- 

ra«s as El- gls inducted iact ; as when we argue from 
iiDDiM. the fact that Astronomy was opposed by 

rehgious bigotry, when it first began to be cultivated 
by the Christian Philosophers in the Middle Ages, 
that Geology will be in like manner opposed as sub- 
versive of the Christian faith. 

1154. It is evident that the particulars denoted by 
the terms " Agronomy " and " Geology " in this case, 
TheremusibB ii™st havc a resemblance, consisting of iden- 
'u^aFjT'com^ t't^y i" t^® properties on which the compari- 
p^^ "■" goji or argument is based. And in estimat- 

• Old E«a Sandfltoae, final Cbaptar. 
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ing the force of an Argament of this kind, the first step 
in each case is to consider whether there really ia that 
resemblance or identity or not. 

1155. But we are at present concerned only with 
the Method and its proper force. The Argument stated 
in brief is this ; 

Astronomy when £rat introduced was opposed as 
adverse to religion. 

.■. Geology when first introduced will be opposed 
as adverse to religion. 

1156. This is manifestly an Enthymeme, in which 
the Minor Premise is suppressed. 

AisP, 

.-. G is P. 
We may complete the Formula by affirming A of Q. 
ThuB) 

AisP, 
Gis A, 

.-. G.is P ; 
that is, by saying that " Geology is Astronomy," But 
that is not true. Astronomy and Geology are not iden- 
tical ; nor ia Astronomy a species within which Geo- 
logy is included. All we can say, and all that the 
Argument from Example means to say, is that they are 
alife. But as this does not affirm either identity of 
spheres, or inclnde the one in the other, no inference 
can be drawn by means of such a proposition in a 
categorical Syllogism. 

1157. The Force of the Argument from Facts as 
Examples, therefore, must be sought in the y^^ mftrence 
point of resemblance, considered as the tbK'Id'/iiuSr'!"" 
Formal Properties of a Species. 

Thus Astronomy, when first introduced, was a new 
science, contradicting some of tlie prevailing theologi- 
cal OT)inions. 

£ut Astronomy was opposed by the religious when 
first introduced, because it contradicted, &c. 

Therefore all sciences which contradict the preva- 
lent theological notions, will be opposed when first 
introduced. 
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1158. "With this Coocluaion for a Major ] 
we introduce " Geology is a new science, contra^ 
dieting the prevalent iJieoIogical n6tion8 ; " and we 
hare the conclusion, therefore " Geology wiU be op- 
posed," &c. 

1159. It will be seen that in form this is hnt an 
Biimpie on Induction from a einele Example as an in- 

JMnikFacL™ ducted fact, and as such depends for whatever 
value it may have either as a Method of Investigation 
or of Proof, upon the principles and laws of Induction, 
and the extent to which it fulfils them.* 

1160. This Method is seldom, if ever, spoken of in 
Seldom railed common usc of language as an Argument 
S'tSmiMaiS? from Example, except ™en it is applied to 
Moral Matter. In that ease the value of the Method 
is much less, since there is no such uniformity of 
Causes and Laws in Moral as in Physical Matter. 

* WhAtely, in Ms Ehetorio, Part. I. Chap. 11. § 6, has given the Ar- 
gument from Example in a form wluch is, perhaps, mora striking Ihan ihat 
in the test, as follows ! 



Eveiy Boienee is likely to be decried at its first introdacfion aa adyerss V 

Bat this Major Pramiso is nntrue, and can be saved only by the Modal, 
insetted aboyc i " Every science mSteft confrmEscto the jx'emlmt religious 
i^imMS—" In this case tlio Medal not only limits Uie subject to an ioolndod 
apecies, bnt is also, in fact assigning tte Canse, and we migbt therefore have 
ite CaoEal Argument. 

Astronomy was decried iecaase it opposed the prevalsnt religious 
opmioQS. 

Geology opposes the pravalant religious opinions. 

.•. Geology wiU be decried. 

And in fact the inference of a General Principla from a single fact as 
Example, or many, as inducted particnlKrs, raust always be limited in one 
of these two ways— namely, either to instances of the same kind only, or to 
instances in which the same cause is at work upon matter which is essen- 
tially the same. 
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1161. The Induction of Facts by way of Example, 
is "but a loose and vague way of reasoning, Arsumentr.™ 
and is seldom satisfactory. For in all con- dom^-^'^atiai'c- 
tingent matter, that there are exceptions to '"'*'■ 

all rules is proverbial ; and the Ai^Hment from Exam- 
ple often has the appearance, and is in danger of the 
reality, of being based upon the exceptions rather than 
upon the individual facte coming under the Rule. Thus 
if one should attempt to prove from Examples of dreams 
coming to pass, that dreams are to be regarded aa 

fenerally prophetic, or signs of what is to take place, 
e would most manifestly be arguing from the exception 
. to the general rule. Yet Examples of what he ia trying 
to prove can undoubtedly be produced. Nor in fact 
is mere any proposition in Contingent Matter, however 
absurd, which may not £nd some Minor Premise, 
which by way of Example, will connect it in the fulfil- 
ment of Formula with some irtdisputable Major Pre- 
mise, and thus prove it to be true with all the force of 
which the Argument from Example is capable, 

1162. Two affirmative Premises in tbe 2d Figure 
constitute an Analogy between their sub- Analogy hgw 

jecte. As, conslimEeJ. 

AieB, 
GisB. 
A and C must therefore be analogous, or identical 
in the Matter of the conception B. 

lies. -But if we take that Matter as a Formal Pro- 
perty, and then predicate of A or some 
other Modal Properh- in a compound Causal, PwTkcrS 
assigning B as its Cfanee, we may predicate 
that Property also in an Argument from Analogy of 
the other of tnose subjects. Thus, 
A IS 0, 
B is C. 
But A is X because it is C, 
.-. B is X. 
1164. Thus Bishop Butler argues from the analogy 
between the death of man and the chrysalis state of 
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the worm, that the soul of man is immortal. The 
Biabop BuUei'B chrysalis and the man have hut few points 
sieumsui. jj^ common. Yet some such points or pro- 
perties they have — and the analogy is in this case 
Bomewhat remote ; and in conseijnence requires much 
greater scrutiny, and can never in fact produce the 
same degree of certainty as the closer analogies. 

1165. This Argument put into Form would stand 
thus: 

Man has a principle of life. 

The worm has a principle of life, 

The worm lives tiirougn an apparent death, heca,iise 
i™ip£tfd™"' it has the principle of life. 

Therefore man will live through the appearance 
of death at the dissolution of his hoay. 

1166. Or without the Causal we mav have the 
probieniaiic Problematic Conclusion, (which is in aE 
conctoi™. cases valid of the Af&rmative Promises in 
the 3d Figure,) 

Therefore man tnay live through the apparent ex- 
tinction of his being at the deatJi of his body. 

1167. There is sometimes a presumption, but no- 
thing more, arising from the fact that two individuals 

Anaioey in "which are known to agree in many points as 
X'M»™a"Bafe ^ common Essentia, will agree in a certain 
l^io'Jli^Sj other point in regard to wmch it is not yet 
inouiera, known whether they agree or not. But 
arguments based on such supposed analogies.are of but 
little value. Thus a man and a horse agree in a vast 
number of points of the animal economy, but still they 
may disagree in regard to that property by which a 
certain plant is food for one and a poison for the other. 
The prooability is against, any such proposition on the 
ground- of general analog, but still it is only a proba- 
bility ; and the proposition may be true, as we know 
that it is true in a vast number of instances. 

1168. Tho reason for the inferiority of the Argument 
whr AnajQgr from Analogy to an Induction, results as will 

induciiiir " be seen from ihe inadequacy of the dass- 
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conceptions -which we tave in our own minds — an 
inadequacy which Indaction and Analysis properly 
used are all the while removing, and the removal of 
which converts the Induction into Demonstrative 



Sciences just as laou ..<. -^ ^^^g,.^—^-. 

1169. There is another use of Analogy which ^k, ,.^ 
great valne, and which we ou^ht not to fail juiaiogr as b 
to notice in this place. It consists in remoy- SoSfi^SS^Jl: 
ing antecedent objections and improbahili- iient oEjmik™. 
ties, in interposing objections to too hasty inductions, 
or inferences from inductions too broad for the inducted 
facts. . 

1170. Any inference which is too broad tor the 
facts— that is, an inference including a Genus m «.h».t ««-. 
comprehending several species from facts gathered 
from one species alone, must comprehend the facts of 
tjie other species also as being neceasarihr analogous 
to the extent of their common Essentia. li\ theretbre, 
such analogous facts can be adduced, which arc not in 
accordance with the inference, they are an answer to it. 
This is the case with BuUer's Analogy. It refutes the 



Major Premise of the sceptic, by substituting a new 
Minor Term, "the Chrysalis" for "Man;" and with 
the same Middle and Major Terms, the Eishop deduces 
a Conclusion which is contradictory to an indisputable 
fact.* But as the new Minor Premise cannot be dis- 
puted, the Major Premise is proved therebj' to be 
untrue, and consequently tlie inference from it to the 
death of the soul ot man, is invalid. 

• The Infidel had inferred from (fe oppennHwe, that mau's being tKc- 
micated at the deatt of tlie tody. His argmnent waa ihat : 

Man appears to end Mb lieing at deatli. , - u ^ 

Thexefors Ms being does end, and the immortelity of the soul la but a 

But Oie Bishop says. Your principle, Major Premise, proYOa too mnoh ; 
for the worm when it goes mto the ohrjsalis state, ^sb-s to die, as evi- 
dently as man and yet Ihe worm comes ont a butterfly. Man ma}/, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the appearance, come ont of the a^arent death 
a purely spiritual being, with powers and facultjes which he does not now 
possess. ^^^ 
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1171. In the same way the antecedent objection to 
a miraculous revelation of the will of God in Uhristian- 

BomovBH BiHo '*?■) is answered by the fact that there has 
jSJfiS^'u>"Reve- heen an interposition at the creation of man; 
laiLim. aj^d if there has been one such interjjosition, 

there can be no antecedent presumption against an- 
other's being made when there is sufficient occasion 
for it, 

1172. Both Testimony and Circumstances are to be 
Teaiimonrana regarded by Logic as Facts. The reality and 
CHMmsisncgs ^^j^g Qf which, individually and separately, 
are to be determined by principles which do not Jjelong 
to the sphere of Logic. But the force of concwrrmae in 
testimony and in circumstances, is a fact which it 
becomes important to consider in this connection, 

1173. By Oonewrr&nce we understand such a eon- 
conemrenM. ncction between two or more circumstances, 
or pieces of testimony, as that one did not cause 
the other; nor does the one serve to explain and 
account for the reality of the other, except through or 
by means of the principle which they are adduced to 
prove. 

1174. Thus two witnesses testiiying in the presence 
Of Teiumonj of each other, or after an interview oetween 

™Si^iU° them on the subject of thdr testimony, could 
hardly give what would be fairly considered concurrent 
testimony. It would be accvmidated testimony, and 
worth just as much additional force as the moral char- 
acter of the second witness, and his opportunity to 
know could give it. But the testimony of the second 
■might be accounted for on the ground that he knew 
what was the testimony which the first had given or 
was about to give. It could be a case of concurrence, 
and have the tbrce due to a concurrence only on condi- 
tion, that the two witnesses had had no opportunity of 
knowing what each other had testified, or were about 
to testify to. 

1175. And so of circumstances ; when one will ac- 
concuirenee gf count for the csistence of others, there is no 
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concurrence. It is merely an aceutnulation of circum- 
stances, and in fact of but little value. 

1176. This is the Method of Argument upon which, 
for the most part, the conclusions of the ■niEBpi.Hoof 
Historian — that ie, the series of statements '""""• 
which make up what he calls his history, depend. Such 
is the infirmity of human testimony— man's liability to 
error in perceiving — his susceptibihty to the uncon- 
scious influences of prejudice and passion, m bibioit. 
and worse than aU his perverse inchnation to mistake 
and misrepresent others, that the cautious student of 
history -will seldom believe even, the most exphcit 
testimony of a single witness, unless there are other 
witnesses or material circumstances conawrrmg with 
his statement. And if the influence . of tliis concur- 
rence be ogaiTist any man's testimony clearly, and with 
any very great force, we set it aside with the charitable 
judginent that it was a mistake of hie. 

11T7, In the criminal jurisdiction of our Com-ta 
also, concurrence of testimony, or Ovrcmnr ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
stanUal Evidence, as it is called, is for the crig^ia jmit- 
most part all that can be had. The criminal 
never surrounds his acts with witnesses who can testify 
to his guilt. On the contrary he seeks to be as far 
removed as possible from such means of convicting him 
of the crime, 

1178. Moreover, as showing the value of this kind 
of testimony, there are some cnmes of which £,^„^„„ 
a man cannot be convicted on the testimony n^'^^^^^ig: 
of a single witness, without a strong eoncm-- ™ny_ m «mi= 
rence oi circumstantial evidence, as peijury 
for instance ; and in many cases concurrence of cir- 
cumstances is sufficient to destroy entirely the direct 
testimony of an individnal witness. 
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1179. There are eertain Methods of Argument 
which, while from their nature they are incapable of 

octasion foi establishing an absolnte certainty, do never- 
re«S'8°^ AP- tlieless answer a good practical purpose ; 
proach. and for certain extraneous reaeons are pre- 

ferred ifl some eases to Methods which could give a 
different kind or degree of certainty. There are other 
cases where absolute certainty is unattainable, though 
we may make some approach to it. All theso Methods 
we call Methods of Progresavoe Approach ; of which 
there are several kinds. 

1J80. (1) A posteriori efforts to prove an a^iori 
proposition. 

1181, Suppose we take for illustration the first law 
FiHtcMB. of motion' — ■" A body in motion will continue 
iMuBtraiiDo. ^ move for ever unless it be stopped by 
some force external to itself." 

This proposition contains terms and elements which 

can never be justified by any a posteriori Method. In 

the first place we can never remove all the 

uroof '™'™ide- external forces that act upon any body, so as 

Si» of ib« to see it in motion uninfluenced by any thing 

"""^' external to itself. Always there will be some 

friction, some resistance of the atmosphere, &c. But 
in the second place if we could fulfil this condition, an 
observation or experiment could never extend through 
the time implied in the Proposition to be proved, "/ot" 
mer." We might, if the first condition was fulfilled, see 
it move a long time— but " for ever" is not only some- 
what longer than any individual observer will five to 
test the matter ; but, even if that difficulty could be 
satisfactorily disposed of, the proof of the proposition 
by this method could not be completed until it would 
be too late to be of any practical utility. 
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1183. Our only resource, therefore, is to approach 
the conditions as nearly as possible. We ^e can only 
set a body in motion with a given amount ^"'""^S'ai^/t 
of friction and retarding forces — it goes a ™°"'- 
certain length of time. We start the same tody, or 
another- precisely like it, with less of friction, and it 
keepa moving^ much longer ; and the less there is to 
retard it, the longer it moves — and we it^er that if it 
had nothing to retard it it would move for ever. 

1183. The Proposition can he proved a priori from 
the property of inertia, which is contained in nmaf bace- 
the class-conception of Matter as a material ■d"""™'*''- 
property. 

1184. But a posteriori we can prove only general 
truths, with the possibility of exceptions to 

them, while the absolute certainty of tmi- proJedonirLy 
versal truths, which admit no exceptions, """'" "™ 
can be proved only apriori bv Demonstration. 

1185. (2) A second modification of this Method is 
afforded in the mathematical doctrine of ^^a Doctrine 
limits. That is, " Whatever is ti'ue of any r^og^iSi'^ ap" 
point indefinitely near to any limit, ia true ""^"^ 

at that limit." 

1186. Thus if we have the question of the quadra- 
ture of the circle, What is the ratio of the 
diameter to the circumference? We can uireStjiowt- 
answer only by Progressive Approach. We 

can construct a polygon within the circle, whose sides 
are near to the circumference of the circles, but not 
coincident with it. W&raay then bisect the sides of that 
polygon, and so on, but the polygon can never become a 
circle. It can only approach it indefinitely near. So, 
too, the number that expresses the ratio of the radius to 
the circumference becomes a decimal 3.141, and extend- 
ing indefinitely, but it can never become complete. 

1187. Argmnents from the force of Terms, from 
Testimony, from Concurrence, from Cireum- cumuiatiie 
stances, in fact Cumulative Arguments, and areunieai'sp'^ 
Probable Arguments of all kinds, are but l^^ll,_ *^ 
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Progressive Approaclies towards tlic absolute certainty 
of tne truth of tlie Proposition whicli they aim to 
establish, A jury in criminal cases, for instance, is 
bound not to convict a criminal so long as there is a 
reasonable doubt left of his guilt. And yet the records 
of criminal jfirisdietion fnmidi many instances in which 
persons have been convicted, who were afterwards 
found to have been entirely innocent. 

1188. In speaking of Arguments of this kind as 
Prag«5'iv8**j but Progressive Approaches to certainty, we 
mSra BatSgo- must be understood to refer to their Logical 
mSi3irative. *■ character rather than to their practical effect. 
in point of fact the mass of minds are sooner and easier 
persuaded by a Progressive Approach than by a De- 
monstration, even in those cases where a Demonstration 
is possible. It requires a peculiar mental constitution, 
or at least much practice, to be so familiar with the 
Method of Demonstration as to be fully under the in- 
fluence of its power, 

1189, And on the other hand, minds which are 
particularly accustomed to the Methods of Demonstra- 

Daneqi of do *!<>") ^r which are constitutionally peculiarly 
tJS^e ^ ^ susceptible to its force, not unirequently ac- 
i™^- quire a contempt for what is called moral 

reasoning, and a distrust of its conclusive force,, which 
is entirely unjustifiable. And it is, perhaps, one of 
the most difficult branches of practical Ethics, to deter- 
mine where the force of a Progressive Approach be- 
comes a sufficient ground for the responsibility of 
action. 



SECTION TIL 

0/ the Argwmentumi ad 

1190. This Argument consists in proidng that a 
Argumenium givcu Proposition is true, because we know 
liam. '""'"' of no reason why it should not he true, or 
why the truth should t 
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1191. An instance of this occurs where we should 
least of all expect it, in Herschel's Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy. He says that lUuairation. 
on the old principle, " that Nature abhors a vacuum," 
as accounting for the rising of the mercary in a Baro- 
meter, and such like phenomena, " We know of no 
reason why Nature should not abhor the vacuum as 
much on a hieh mountain aa in the plain below." 
Therefore the Barometer ought to stand as high on a 
mountain as in the plain below. This of course aa- 
eumea that if there was any reason for its being other- 
wise, he or we should know it ; or which is the same 
thing, that we know all the reasons for whatever phe- 
nomena may come before our minds. 

1192. Now there are undoubtedly cases in which 
one's ignorance of any fact or phenomena, 

is a presumption at least of its. non-existence, f^orw'ni* 
Thus an alleged fact in any science of which o w^^T^ 
none of those most famili&j- with the science "™'"' "'' 
had any knowledge, would be looked upon with great 
suspicion. And so universallv just in proportion to 
one s opportiinity to know, is nis ignorance a ground 
or principle of proof of the non-reahty of the alleged 
fact. 

1193. The Ad Iguorantiam labors not only under 
the disadvantages of Negative Testimony, and of Posi- 
tive Testimony to a Negative Proposition (858-863), 
but also under peculiar disadvantages of its 

own. For what man adequately conceives wtihou"™™- 
and knows, is an indefinitely small amount ' ^' 
when compared to the infinitum of the knowable ; and 
the value of the Argumentum ad Ignorantiam increases 
from nothitsg up towards certainty, only as our know- 
ledge advances from total ignorance up towards omnis- 
cience. 

1194. There are some cases, however, in which this 
element enters pretty largely into our Methods of In- 
vestigation and Argument. In investigating uaeinimeju. 
Causes, for instance, both Final and Eflicient, ^''"* c^*"^- 
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80 strong is the 'belief in their reality, that we often 
affirm the causality of a particular Antecedent or Mode, 
not becauae we can see any connection between the 
facta, but simply because we can see no other fact of 
wliich to affirm it. We can see no connection, for 
instance, between the resin and the kind of electricity 
that it excites. But Induction having established the 
invariable antecedence, we affirm a causality simply 
because we believe that there is a cause, and we do 
not know of any thing else that could have produced 
the obser7ed phenomena, except the resinous sub- 
stances. 

1195. Such reasoning can hardly be said to be 
based upon any general principle which comprehends 

waniofprin- ^^ tacts of the case ; or in more exact terms, 
■*'''■ any principle, the statement of which fur- 

nishes a Middle Term, as a means of proving the Pre- 
dicate of the Subject in the Conclusion. 

SECTION vm. 

Of H^kiiation. 

1196. Refutation supposes a foregoing proposition 
already asserted or assented to, which it is desirable 
RduaiLon»»p. ^^ <ii8prove. As this foregoing proposition 
Bim'o't'J'fme: ^^^ Hardly be an axiom or intmtive judg- 
hmt ■*'*"■ ™^"^ i*' iii^st be regarded as a conclusion 

to a course of reasoning, or at least as resting 
on Premises or grounds, which must in some way be 
removed before we can expect those who have adopted 
the conclusion to give it up, or justify ourselves in 
dissenting from it. 

1197. In cases where there has been an Imoratio 
Elenohi, or the proof of a Proposition whicn is not 

gnraatiQaRe- to the purposB, we have no occasion to show 
flitation. tj,^^ (]^g conclusion is untrue, by any method. 

It is enough to show that it is not to the purpose. This 
is not in tact so mucH a refutation of the Argument or 
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Conclusion, as the rescuing our cause from the effects 
of a false and improper attack. 

1198. Setting this case aside, therefore, as not 
strictly belonging to Methods of Refutation, we may 
divide all our Methods into three classes : — -mree Meihods, 
(1) the Direct ; (2) the Indirect ; (3) Personal Refuta- 
tions. 

SECTION IX. 
Of Bvreot RefutaMon. 

1199. The first form of Direct Refutation to be con- 
sidered, is that in which we prove the contra- Ti,a% Method, 
dictory of the Proposition, which may have been af- 
firmed without regard to any Premises or uieans of 
Proof which may have been given to prove its truth. 

1200. ^o Proposition and its contradictory can be 
true at the same time. If now we have any c„iyermipro. 
Universal Proposition asserted, we can refate L'd'"^' b»™^ 
it directly if we can find what is called an ■"""■ 
ikcepiwn — that is, a fact included in the sphere of its 
Subject, with which the Predicate of the Proposition 
cannot be connected by a Copula in the same c[uality 
as in the original Proposition. If that Proposition was 
affirmative, its Predicate must be denied of the Excep- 
tion ; or if negative, it must be affirmed of it. Thus 
if I say that all the men in a given company are sit- 
ting down, the Proposition would be refuted if one 
could show that there was so much as one exception, 
one individual that was not sitting down. 

1201. The mere inability to affirm the Predicate 
could hardly be regarded as a refutation, Arauiion. 
It would be a piece of mere negative testimony {see 860). 

1202. In all such cases the appeal is always to 
some of the primary means of investigation, Eicectiona 
which, because they are primary, are both now proved, 
investigation and proof (1040). 

1203. We must remember that Individual judgments 
always precede Universal or General judgments, and 
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that general judgments are based upon the individual.* 
And by no principle can the general jiidg- 
j,,flgme'J^''llBt ment be made more eei-taiii, than the least 
andsuresi. certain, of the individual judgments compre- 
hended in it ; as tlie chain can never be any stronger 
than its weakest link. Hence the a^ertion of an 
exception to any Universal Proposition is but an ap- 
peal to the primary judgments ; and of conrse, there- 
fore, it must have a greater degree of certainty than 
the Universal Proposition itself. 

120i, An Exception, . however, never refutes a 
EioeutionsdQ mere general Proposition, since in all con- 
^raT'pSp^i- tingent matter it is a recognized principle 
wSvoiSS! """ that all such admit of exceptions. " Exoep- 
tio jyTfAat regulam" has come to be an axiom,f _ But 
an Exception is a refutation to a Universal Proposition. 
It destroys its Universality, and therefore its Formal 
character. Of course it is immaterial whether the 
Proposition was af&rmative or negative, so far as the 
effect of the Exception is concerned. 

1205. But if the Proposition to he refuted be Par- 
Hefuiaiion of ticular rather tnan Universal, then of course 
propmitS'n,"'" it can be refuted only by the Proof of its 
contradictory Universal. And this can be proved in 
one of two ways only : (1) first by an a priori demon- 
stration in necessary matter; or '(2) by an actual in- 
spection of all the individuals included in tlie sphere 
of the Logical Whole ; a part of which constitutes the 
subject of the Particular judgment which we wish to 
refute.^ 

♦ Tha Individual judgment is alwajs first in point of time, and if we 
proceed from tliat iij Induction wa get a General judgment ; tut if wa 
erolve the Predicate from tie necessary matter of the conception of tlie 
snljjeot, our judgment becomefl a Necessaiy one. 

f Of comae it is not tha Exeepdon tint proves the rule, atrictly speak- 
ing : hut the fact that it has been noticed aa an eceep&ia, proves that the 
general PropoHiion, to which it is oontrttdiotoiy, has heen recognized as a 
rule which is true in general. 

X In the first ease we ohtain a Judgment, which is Universal, ex nares- 
jfloie rd I in the second it is only Universal, ife/ocW— as in fact tliare is no 
noceaaty that it aliould be so or always remajn 60. 
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1206. But there may be many cases in which nei- 
ther of tliese modes o^ direct r&ftitation are Reeuietioaot 
practicable, where we can have no a priori 'amAiw^'^- 
demonstration — nor yet suhmit liie indivi- "'''*■ 
duals included within the sphere of the subject to the 
test of observation and experiment. 

1307. In all such eases we may release i 
from the obligation to assent to a Conclusion 

Ebv refnimff th& Eemommg. This we accom- ihorSf'Dmoi 
lieh not by dis;proving the Conclnsion, but ''^"*""°"- 
y showing that it is not proved by the Premises ; we 
snow in fact from the Premises themselves without 
referring to anj^ matter not contained in them, that the 
Conclusion is invalid, and ought not to have been 
drawn from those Premises. It may be true as a Pro- 
position, but is not proved as a Conclusion. 

1208. This may be done in four ways : (1) in the 
first place we may have a simple ^<m sequi- mmiequuw. 
tuT, as in all cases of Fault or Fallacy in Form, In 
this case the Premise may be true and the Conclusion 
true, and yet no connection between them ; or the 
Premise may bo trne and the Conclusion false. Thus 
if any of the five Canons (477) be violated, we have a 
simple JS'on semdim: 

1209. So, also, if in Conditionals we deny the Ante- 
cedent to destroy the Consequent (682), or t^m, mpiuwr 
from the denial of the Consequent infer the and°™D!i*'ui!^- 
contrary and not the contradictory merely '"'''■■ 

of the Antecedent. Or if in Disjunctives, we apply 
the Mo^MS ponente tollens (^10), where the excluded 
Middle is produced by the opposition of alternate 
rather than coordinate species or parts. In short any 
Fault or Fallacy in Form will give a Non seguitwr. 
Hence it is always a sufficient refutation to point out 
such a fault 

1210. (3) In the second place we may have a Sequi- 
tu^per JFbllaciam^—nsing the word. Fallacy in stqvurr im- 
ita strictest sense— as indicating some deeep- ^"'""^"^ 
tive use of a Formula", where the Premises, each taken 
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by itself is true, and the conditions and require- 
ments of the Formula are fulfilled. Of these it will be 
seen (Part I. Chap. IV. Sec. 3,) that there are five : 
(1) Ambiguous Middle ;. (2) Division; (3) Composi- 
tion ; (4) Accidents ; (5) Quid. 

1311. Any one of ^ese Fallacies of course destroys 
the validity of an Argument ; and although the Oon- 
Tho CDcii.- elusion may still be true, we are no longer 
uSe noHiith^ bound to receive it as a Conclusion alter 
Fsj^Jf "'" such a Fallacy has been pointed out in the 
process by which one has arrived at it. 

1212. (3) In the third case we may have aSe^uitm- 
per n<m veram, in which case there is neither fault in 

^^ Form nor Fallacy in the use of matter, but 
natveram. simply the assumptlon of Premises, one or 
more of which are not true. 

1313. This will be seen occurs in the case of Won 
causa pro causa, as stated in Part I. (738), together 
cbmb ofpert- with the asBumption of Sequence where there 
lu prmdfii. ig none, non-exclusion of Middle, &c,, &e. 
In aU these cases a Proposition is assumed as true, 
which is not so. And whether ifc be expressly stated 
or implied as the suppressed Premise of an Enthy- 
meme, the SecLuence of a Conditional, &c., it is equally 
mischievous ; and needs to be distinctly evolved if it 
were not expressly stated. 

1214. It thus becomes a Proposition, which we shall 
The False Pie- need to disprove— unless its falsity be db- 
"^ifro^' '^^^ vious without any proof. This can be done 
of course only byfproving the contradictory of the False 
Premise. 

1215. (4) But finally, we may have a Fault m Me- 
thod, or a misapplication of Method to Matter ; as if 

Fouit id Me- w6 should attempt to apply Demonstration 
"■"i" ' to contingent matter, and determine realities 
in being from our conceptions, stated as definitions. 
This was the great fault that prevailed among the 
students of the Natural Sciences from Aristotle down 
to Bacon. 
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1216. But in modern times we liave a tendency to 
the opposite error. One writer* has attempted to ap- 
-ply Indcction to the religious history of the voiner'a Fault, 
world, and to prove the falsify of Christiarfity from the 
fact, that all religions except that contained in the 
Scriptures have been d-'--'--- 



Of IndAreat Refutation. 

ISIT. This consists in proving a Proposition untrue, 
ty showing that it contains or comprehends [n^i^^ ^^f^. 
that which is false. '"™- 

1218. In the first place we may show a Proposition 
to be false by evolving from it, "by Immediate ^, immediua 
Znf&renoe, an untruth. Thus, one writer says '"ft™"'*- 
that the human souls are propagated by " decision ; " 
and the context shows that by " decision " he means 
the catting off of a part. But "decision" or division 
implies extension, and extension is a property of mat- 
ter and not of spirit, 

1319. In the second place we may refute one's 
reasoning by what is called the Meductio ad 
Ahmrdum. In this process we introduce i.R^aSad 
other matter, which is either admitted as *™^'™- 
true, or which admits of proof beyond further question, 
and combines this new matter with that part of which 
was given before, which we wish to show to be false. 

1220. This Method is often spoken of as the process 
of showingthat one's "Principles" or "argu- pi,puia, names 
ment proves too much." Thus the infidel's '■""i^m^ 'hod- 
argument, that the apparent death of the body implies 
the death of the soul and the cessation of existence, as 
Bishop Butler shows in his Analogy, " proves too 
much?' It proves that the larvEe of the Metabolians 
die when they go into the chrysalis state ; whereas 

* See Volooy'd Ruins, or Meditations among the Ruins of Empires. 
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they do not die but only change their mode of exist- 
ence. 

1221. Now if any general Proposition, that is, a 
Proposition Vith a general term for a subject be true, 
Fimdainentai ^te predicate must he true of every species 
FoSt''B^^ included in the genus denoted hy the sub- 
laiion. jg(.t_ jf t;[igji ^g (ja^ji discover a species, of 

■which the subject of that general Proposition can he 
predicated, while its Predicate cannot, the general 
Proposition itself must be untrue. 

1322. Thus to recur to Bishop Butler's argument 
niuiiniiion. again. The infidel had asserted that the soul 
dies with , the body— the assertion was based on the 
appearance of death— and hence implied the Major 
Premise, that " in all cases of an apparent death of the 
body, there is a total cessation of the existence of the 
individual." — Using this Major Premise, we may con;- 
piete the ^Formula thus : 

, Whenever the body dies there is a termination of 
the individual existence. 

The body dies in what we call the death of man, 

.*. In what we call the death of man there is a ter- 
mination of the individual existence. 

But says Bishop Butler there is a death of the body 
in the larvae of Metabolian insects. Using this for a 
Minor Premise to the Major Premise just given, and 
we have for Conclusion : 

.■. There is a termination of the individual existence 
of each Metabolian when it goes into the chrysalis 
state. 

This Conclusion, however, is confessedlv untrue, 
and yet the Major Premise is the same as the infidel 
had used ; the Minor Premise is indeed diflerent, hut 
then it is a Proposition that no one can dispute. Hence 
the Major Premise, common to both Conclusions, must 
be untrue. 

1223. By this we do not mean to say that the Pro- 
ThB.diapHived position had no element of truth in it, or 
t^l^'" tbat this Eeductio has showji that t!ie Predi- 
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cate is not true of any individuals included in the sub- 
iect ; but only that inasmuch as the Proposition js not 
true of all, we cannot admit it to he true ot any, until 
it is modified by some modal which shall pve either 
the Differentia of an included species of which it may 
always be afdrmed, or expressive of a term or a condi- 
tion 'ill which it may bo affirmed of any one of them 
generally. And until this has been done by the mhdel 
the refutation is complete. 

1224. The Indirect Methods of Disproot as well as 
the Indirect Method of Proof hnply that there iddir«i Ma- 
ts more than one way of knowing the trnth .-^.V /iji^t 
of the Proposition which it is sought to dis- ^ condu" 
in-ove. Otherwise there would be no means '"■"■ 

of disproving. Thus, as we have seen, we may dis- 
prove a Proposition by proving directly its contra- 
dictory. This gives us two methods to the same Pro- 
position, since from any Proposition to its contradictory 
IS an immediate inference. 

1225. Or again, we maj' disprove a Propositton as 
a Premise by the reduetw ad abmrdum. .^hBsamein 
But this implies that we have some other JfJ;£"- 
means or method of proving that ConcluBion 

or its contradictory, as the case may be. Otherwise 
we should not know which of tlie two Conclusions was 
right We cannot pronounce our ProposiUon to be 
a&urd or false, until we have ascertained that it is 
contradictory to another which we know to be true. 
Affirmative in-dgments are antecedent in point ol time 
to the negative, and the test ot a theory or Method is 
that it Kive« results in accordance with what we know 
to be true, independent of the Method or theory in all 
those eases of which we know an^r thing, except by 
means of the theory or Method Itself. 

1226. The value of the Method will of coui-ee de- 
pend upon the certainty of the newly intro- ^ ^^^ 
Suoed Premise or Matter, and of course is ;.~ «- «; 
worth nothing unless that Premise be more ..-«..i-. 
certain than the common Premise which it seeks to 
redargue. 
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1327. What is called the Argumenfum ah Abswrdo 
ttioArmmm- is merely the inference from the Absurdity 
d^" of the Conclusion, that one or the otlier of 

the Premises, or both of them must be untrue. This 
can seldom be of any further use than a mere appeal 
to prejudice, since one is not likely to announce an 
absurd opinion withont some force of Premises to sup- 
port it which may need a Eefutation. 

SECTION XI. 



1238. There are certain Methods of Refutation, 
■which, while they have no conclusive force of a general 
parBMaiRefo- character, are often of great rhetorical effi- 
(aiions. ciency in putting a stop to fmHier, contro- 
versy. These I have caXled Personal ArgummiM. 

1239. (1) The Argwrnenimm ad Mommem consists 
Aritmentwn ^'^ appealing to a man's acts, or pre\'ions de- 

adifimiiiHBi. clarations, or avowed principles, as being 
inconsistent with the position he is at present main- 
taining. 

1230. The ad hoirdnem proves nothing categori- 
whitiipravoB. cally. The opinion of the Keepondent is used 
aa a Premise against himself; It may effectually annoy 
or even answer him ; but it can prove nothing more 
than that such and such ia his opinion, or resnlts from 
his opinion. The Conclusion can have no more truth 
than the subjective Premise or personal opinion of the 
person to whom the Argument is addressed. 

1231. (2) The Armmientimh ad VereauvMam, is an 
jrgu^ntum appeal to llie opinion of an authority which 

&n. ^""'""^ the person against whom the argument is 
ased is boand to respect and tbllow, on the score of 



1232. This argiiment also can hardly be said to 
lutbtu. prove any thing categorically. It is used 

and very well serves to embarrass an antagonist. 
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Beyond this it has but little force. It gives for a Pre- 
mise the opinion of the individual or authority cited, 
and the Conclusion can have no force except what 
results from the respect due to that authority ; a 
force which may have tar greater moral than logical 
weight. 

1233. The Arffmiienium ad Invidiam as it is some- 
times called, is really no argument at all. Arsummmm 
It consists in appeals to the passions, prejn- "^ r«i;uKii™. 
dieeSj or feelings of people, for the purpose of exciting 
emotions unfavorable either to a cause or the person ot 
him -who advocates it. However effective this may be 
in a rhetorical point of view, it accomplishes nothing 
logically ; and proves, if it proves any thing, only that 
those wlio resort to this mode of argument are better 
skilled in Ehetoric than in reasoning, and know more 
of the i'ormulsB of Billingsgate than of Logic. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

METHODS 'OF INSTEUCTION AND OKITIOISM, 



Classification of Soiences. 

128i. It may not be inappropriate to give a Classi- 
fication of the Branches of Human Knowledge before 
proceeding with tbe appropriate topics of tliis Chapter. 
Such a classification nas been already anticipated in 
some measure, and seems very generally to have been 
considered as belonging to this part of Philosophy. 

1235. "W"e have already referred to the early divi- 
sion of human knowledge into three branches : Physics, 
Early ciasBi- Ethics, and Logic (5). But a slight advance 
be?™"> iiSdS ill science, however, rendered this classi- 
guaie. fication Inadequate and nnsatisfaetory. It 

must however be, to some extent, the basis of all divi- 
sions. The first department. Physics, including all 
branches of knowledge that have for subject-matter 
materi^ objects in the concrete ; Logic, including all 
branches that treat of the intellect, ana are based upon 
the elements furnished by it, the realities of truth, and 
the a priori conceptions ; and Ethics, including all that 
relate to man as having « destiny to accomplish, im- 
plying society, religion, and the state with its institu- 
tions and vested rights, as of Property, &c., as a means 
of accomplishing that destiny. 
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12S6, It would not be worth tlie while to follow 
the history of these classifications . minutely if we had 
time. One or two of the classifications, how- Ari»ini]e'j 
ever, it may be well to notice. Aeistotle i^B""ifi™t™> 
divided all knowledge in the first place into two coordi- 
nate parte, the Immediate, in which we learn every thinff 
in particulars and each by itself (tA Ka'^' eicairra), and 
the 3fe^iaie, in which we acquire a knowledge of univer- 
sals {rii Ka'A' oXov). From the Immediate in hia theory, 
we deduce by means of Logic the knowledge of tlie 
Mediate, Hence Logic is the instrument or organ of 
all science, so far as its form is concerned. "With 
another view he divided all knowledge into Philosophy 
and History. Philosophy he divided into Speculative 
and Practical. The Speculative becomes Physics or 
MalheTnaMos, or what is afterwards called Metaphysics, 
according as it advances in abstraction ; and Telati/vely 
to its end, it is divided into Physics, Cosmology, Psycho- 
logy, and Theology. Practical Philosophy includes 
Ethics, Pohtics, and Economy. 

1237. In the Scholastic Philosophy of the Middle 
Ages we have the division into the Tkivicm and the 
QuADEiviuM ; the . first including Gramm,ar, gphoUwUc 
Rhetoric, and Logic ; and the latter includ- 'J='3'fl"=^<">- 
ing Arithmetie, Mvmc, Oeome^., and . ' 
They were described in these mnemonic If- 



1238. These seven sciences constituted what in the 
University distribution was called the Faculty of Arts. 
And besides these were three others : Dim- -^^ 
nit/y. Law, and Medicine. The first is iiitSTofiha 
regai'ded as including whatever concerns 
Keligion and its duties ; the second whatever relates to 
the btate and its administration of affairs ; and the 
third was understood to include the Physical Sciences 
generally. 

1239. Bacon proposed a new classification, dividing 
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all Sciences into three classes, as they refer to either 
Memory, Imagmation, or Heason. But this resulted 
Bseon'i ciani- ill great confusion, as there is scarcely any 
flctttign. branch of knowledge in which all these 

faculties are not called into use ; and as haa been re- 
marked, " his classification would put BoswcU's Life of 
Johnson in the same class With the labors of Cuvier, 
and the researches of Hunter." Botany and Zoology 
were classed with Metaphysics, and Painting and Mu- 
sic among the " a/rtes volv^tua/rias," were ranked with 
Cookery and Cosmetics. 

1240. Locke gave a much more sensible claesilica- 
^^^'" "''=='" tion, as follows : 



2. pEAOTiOA -JPolitics, , 

(Ethioa. (Gi-aiumar. 

1241. Dtro-AiD Stewart believed a classification of 
the Sciences impossible, at least in his day. CoLEKinsE 

atewort Md attempted it as a basis for the Hhoyelopedia 
Collides. Mei/ropoUtcma, which was constructed on 
his plan. But as a confession of failure, he was obliged 
to give an "and so forth^'' at the end; or rather a 
chapter of " MiseeUames^" which could not be in- 
cluded in any part of his division. This reminds us 
of the Treatise of Smalgruenius, entitled " De Orrmi- 
hus Mebics" with a supplement, " De Qmhusdam 
AUia" ^ 

1242. Ampbeb, however, elaborated a classification 
which is perhaps complete enough. But it is too com- 

Ainn6.8'« plicated. Coleridge had failed by so classi- 
ciossifioaiion. fying, as to make his exceptions too nume- 
rous. Ampere made his parts too numerous, and had 
to create names and sciences which were never before 
heard of. His division does not recognize those names 
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and divisions which are ah-eady in use. Nor is there 
the remotest probahility that the progressive develop- 
ment of Science will take the form and divisions that 
he has pointed out. He makes one hnmd/red a/nd 
imenty-e^ht sciences in the last subdivision, or. third 
order, as he calls it — and thvrty-two of the first order. 
He Hrst divides into two kingdoms : — Oosmologioal, 
including (1^ J^^Aewwrfww/ (^) Physics : {Z) Natural 
Sciences; (4) Medical Sciences: — and Noologioal 
Scieneea, including (1) PhUosopnies ; (2) JHalegma^ 
tics ; (3) Ethnological Sciences / (4) P<Mtio<A Sciences. 

1243. CoMPis has given a classification also in his 
Positive Philosophy, as foUows : compwa ciai- 

I. iNOKGABio SpS^""^' n. Oe^asio jsi^f t'**^' 

iObemisWy, ) Sociology; 

and then, as preceding and iniplied in all, ho gives 
Mathematics or the Science of In umbers. 

1244. This classification, as will be seen, does not 
include many of those which have thus far always been 
regarded as distinct sciences. Nor is the division suffi- 
ciently minute to be of much service. His Theory 
of Knowledge and his Philosophy are too hopelessly 
bad to allow of any useful classification being based 
upon it. 

1245. In the following classification which I shall 
give, I divide first into mree classes with ^ „e„ „^ 
reference to the end in view ; and in the sub- ^"•<">^^- 
divisions I have followed the received divisions and 
names. Each class naturally divides itself into two 
departments, differing in the first class both in the 
starting-point and in me Method. In the second class 
they di^r in the starting-point only ; and in the third 
class the two departments differ chiefly in the object 
in view—- the one producing objects of Beauty and the 
other objects of Utility, fee Sciences in the depart- 
ments in the first class are necessary to those in the 
second class, and those in the second are i 
the third. 
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inclnding i 
know." 



Class I, — Theoeeticai., 
^e Sciences the oTiject of which is " to 



DEPARTMENT I. 

Me<iot Sdenees* (purely physical), ba 

Q the Atmospliera , 
above the Atmospliere 

fin the structure and Nat. 
History of the Earth . 
on the surface of the 
. Earth . 
a the analysis aud combination of 

the simple Elements 
n the form and Uat. History of 

Solids on the Earth's surface . 
in the strooture of living bodies . 
of the internal functions of Life 
.. . ) structure and varieties of 
Vegetable Life 
in the varieties and habits of Ani- 
mal Life .... 
in the varieti^ and migrations of 

exhibited in Oon- 



ied upon 

Mb: 

OCEANOOBAPnT, 

. Geo&eaphy. 

. OnEMiaTEY. 

. MnranALoeT, 

. Anatomt. 

. Physioloot. 

. BoTiNY. 

. Zoology. 
. Ethhoi«ot. 

. PsTOnOllDGT, 



with the fael 



wliatf a 



! the 



* Beginning & 
strictly lodvcdre ScienoeB. j, uuvb uaucu imvui hjb iviuu. ij[.-Esw.A*, xu *j.l^- 
cordanoe witi the popular nBaga; not beoause they are anymore exact 
aian others, but beoaoee (if any reaaon oan he given) they depend upon and 
reiiuire the greatest esaotoesa of Observation— they depend upon Observa- 
tion and TeaMmonj. 

t Hi3t«ry, properly understood, will of course inoludo a knowledge of 
ancient Geography, the Langnages of ancient as wall as foreign nations of 
the present day. It will also imply a knowledge of the systems of religioa 
and modes of worship that have previuled, and the progress that man ha^ 
;nade in the Arffi ^rA Scieiices, in Philosophy ^id Literature. 
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DEPARTMENT II. 

■ (purely metaphysical), based upon 

' of unity ABirirMEiio. 

of foiTiiB in, Spac« .... Geometry. 

if Constant 
represent- J Quantities . Albebea. 
ing I Ftuxional 
\ Quantises . Oalcultts. 
of the meeting of lines and planes 

in a point TuiGonoMETfir, 

of risible representation of Equa- 
tions . ■ . . . Amalymo Geometry. 
of tbe comtination of Oonoeptiona in 

Syllo^siDB , . , . . AtfiLynos. 
of Matter as modifying processes of 

Tlionglit Method. 

of tlie conditions and forma of Know- 
_ ledgef. OKTOLoeY.t 

* Then in the next place I start with tliat other gceat coOrdinafe in aU 
knowledge, the elementa of thought whiob exist nowhere in the reality of 
being, but which die Reason ita^ flirmsties \ asd where all possible things 
are aseomed as real, or ratjier the distinotion betii^en the possible and the 
Ttal entjifly dis^ppea^. Even the varietiea of Method are baaed rather 
upon the varieties of Matter oonceired as possible, than npon the results 
pf expoiience In matter, althpugb as tlie tiro poincide there is qo necessity 
of obsernng ^e distinction in discnssing Methods. 

t By ttalology we mean the science of being, and it should include the 
discussion of the necessary law or forms of thought under which we liiiow 
and beheve whatever is supposed to exist out of t^e individual mind of the 
thinker. I| wpl thus ho foand to furnish the fundamental and axiomado 
principles of all (he Exact Sciences, and in fact give to them their form oy 
ibeir Formal CansG. 

t The Stances in this Department are purely iostruniental and vain? 
able as Ifcans and Helps to the oQustruction of the Materials given in the 
preceding Depaifment into the Sciences in tiie nest two Departments, and 
IQ «.pp1yi!ig them til use as in tbe Departments in tlie third Class. 

The six first napied, AriiSmefic, Geometry, Alg^ira, Calcidus, TV^oHonK&y, 
and Anemia G&meiiy, oonstittite the Department of Maxhehatics ; while 
of the other three, two, Artafytics and Method, con«titi(te Logic ; md the 
tliree together, viih one from the first D{<p:uixqentj Psgdiolom/, c 
ivhat is o^nacily called Min^AFavsics. 
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Class II. — ^PEAcncAi * 
including Sciences the object of which is " to do." 



Matter 
Motion 



DEPARTMENT I. 
Mi^ed Sciences ■\- based upon the Concepti 

liquids 



lof 



n motioa 



aiaciingj'{;''""'°e 



. JtEOHABIOa. 

astkonomt. 
Hydeostatios. 
HyDEAULioa. 

PNEUMAriOS. 



DEPAETMENT IL 

■ed on the conception of 



Action 



ad under DiTine Providence 
as under Au- 



relation to the Idea of the Good . . . Ethios, 
exercJaiDg authority in temporal 
■"■■'■" , . Polity. 

Nat. Ekligion. 

. jDKISPIiTTTlENOE. 

thoritv 1 *'^® Ohuroh . . , Ecof. Polity. 
' /aEevelBtionfi-omGod . Ebt. Ebligiok. 



* The scienoeE in the eeoond claea eie those y/Miih develops and state 
the laws of motion and of action. I have called them Practical beoansa tlieir 
Eod is Action ; t^ey all assume more or le^ of the results of tlie Theoreti- 
cal, <a sciences included in the first class. They proceed from the results 
Uiore obtained by demonatratjon to tbe evolntion of mles or laws. 

t These stuences I have called ^Bsed, dnoe alUiongh tie laws of Mat- 
ter are determined from the conception of its nature and constitntion alone, 
yet the law itself is in point of fact (or the most part first ascertained by 
observation. But it is soon found to be implied in our oODceptions, (I) o£ 
Matter (as opposed t« Mindl; (3) of Force (as opposed to Motive) ; and 
(3) of Motion (as opposed to Thought). 

' { In the second Department we consider the laws which man mi^ to 
obey. These are derived from a conaderalion of man as he is (Psychology 
fflid Physiology), and of the destiny, which, by hia voluntary activity, he 
ought to attain. But as this dostJny implies aa a means of its accomplish- 
ment Socie^ or the Family, iind tbe State, that is, a society having sov- 
ereignly over individual men, and a Providence or Mora! Governor of the 
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ClASS in. — PSODUCI'IVE,* 

including the Sciences the object of which is " to crmie." 

DEPARTMENT I. 

The Ji^ne Arts f or Sciences which guide the expen- 
diture of labor, directed to the production of 

in the Soil . . ■ . G^edbniho 
the construction of Edifices . AeohitiiOtijee 

sohd representations of Life SooLPToiiK 
The Beautiful in perspective ropresentaliona hy 

Color Painti'^g 

the eomhinftUon of Sonnda . Mcio 

the uae of Language . . Poetky 

world, to whom man is acooniitable, and whoae final app obation a in 
eeseatial part of his destinj, we evolve by Analysis and Damo -tra o rom 
these oonoepUons Sooiely, State, and Providence — the m bh wh d ma 
ongLl to obey. Hence Ethics, Polity, and Natortd Eeli^on, are based npoQ 
Reason alone. And the realization of Reli^on implies a Chnrch having 
anthority in matters of faith. EencB we have, besidea the authority of Ooc 
over ns, the two others, State and Chnich, which ws Und that He baa 
recognized and sanctioned ss guides and anthoriCy, each within its appro- 
priate sphere, and we have both Jnrispmdence and Ecclesiastical Polity ss 
rules of action wilhui ccrlajn limits. 

* In the third class I have inclnded all those sciences the end of which 
is to ^d man in ^c aceompUshment of results out of himself, and have 
divided them into two classes, ths Beauljfid and the Usefnl. The Subjects 
indnded in this Class are more cotnmonl^ odled Art) than Sciences. They 
are, however, Saeaceiofihe Arts ; that is, branches of knowledge which teai^ 
how to produce results, the proditclion of which is called Art. &it is dis- 
tingnished irom mare Instinct by this fact — namely, that it is gnided by a 
Edentihc comprehensioQ of its piinciples and processes, vliereas Instjuct has 
no anch comprehen^on. 

t I have not regarded the Methods of iEsthetics as properly coming 
■witJiin the province of Logic. They are determined rather by the Suseep- 
lability thou the Reason. Their ultimata Facts are only esperimental ; we 
can only refer to the fact that a beautiful object does e:icite the Emotions, 
which wo call the emotionB of Beauty; and we judge tea oi^jeot to be beau- 
tiful because it docs excite such emotions. We oanaot prove that it ought 
to do so. We can discover no necessity in the nature of the case for its 
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DEPARTMENT IL 

fJsefvZ Arts* or Sciences wMcli ^uide the expen- 
diture of labor, directed to the production of 

n the Soil Ageioulturb. 

.n objects beneath the Soil , . Metail-ueuy. 
n the maniifeoture of tlie raw ma- 
terial Tbohholoot. 

,,. , . "I r ■written Lan- 

the prodnots \ ^.^^ \ ^^^^ ^f y,^ 
of mind J [ Hoe Arts. ENaEAYiMG. 
in the increase of value by Ex- 
change COMMBHOE. 

in the promotion of Health . . Medicihk. 
in the ezpreaaion of thought by 

I/Ongnage ■ Bhetobio. 

a promoting pecuniary prosperity . Polit.Eoonomt, 
ji promoting the National Defence . . Wab . 

1246. Of course all the above-named or described 
Sciences admit of "being greatly subdivided. In fact 
Bioh sdenna ^'^1 author Khs the right to take any part of 
Tabi^ ^Skb any one Science and treat it as a Science by 
faniibdiviHion. itself, if he chooses to do so. This is, in fact, 
maMng a subdivision of some part of the division of 
Science as it previously existed. In this way the 
names on our Catalogue of Sciences become more 
numerous, and may in fact extend beyond any known 
or conceivable limit. I have not thought it worth 
while, however, to follow the subdivisions already 
made, any further than they are given in the preced- 
ing three Tables and the !Notes accompanying them. 

• Bnt in tlie second part of this Class we haye the Useful Arts. They 
talie the results of the QeuenJ Faots obt^ed by the Soieaces in Ihc First 
Department of the first Class, and the Latrs oh^ined in the corresponding 
Department of the second Class, and by DeduoSoc apply them to flie resnlls 
which miniater to man's physical and temporal wants, as being subEervient 
to the purposes of life ; which purpose again is fc attainment of that End 
or Destiny for wliioh his Creator plaeed him in this state of esistenoe. 
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Ofth^ Ocmm&yance of Ideas from one Mind to anothm-. 

1247. All Metlioda in so far &s they belong to the 
Sphere of Logic, are determined \ij the Idea of the 
l^ue. They aim merely to satisfy the demands of 
comprehension and conviction. But most, if not all, 
the Methods of Argument and Insti'uction ^^^^^^^^ ^^ 
come also within the Sphere of Rhetoric, ^p^,;^"'' =* 
They aim not only to convince, but also to 
please and to persuade ; and in Instruction eepecially, 
to save time and lahor, and to facilitate the ease with 
which we remember what we have once learned. But 
the Methods of Rhetoric are determined by the Idea 
of the "Useful. Its precepts are valuable only because 
they are useful— useful for pleasing and persuading— 
useful for the perspicuity of statement^-lucidness of 
illustration or impressing upon the mind a sense of the 
importance of what is communicated. 

1248. It ia obvious, therefore, that by far the largest, 
though by no means the most important, pMetogj-^ rf 
part of what properly belongs to any ade- h^ucUoi., 

■quate discussion of the Methods of Instruction,_muet 
come within the appropriate sphere of Rhetoric. I 
shall, therefore, make but a very short Chapter on the 
Method of Instruction in this place. 

1249. By Instruction we mean not merely the 
communication of the knowledge which we ,„s,ructu>„ and 
have obtained. Our attention is much more conBUiisu™. 
completely fixed upon the means of ConstrucUon, or 
the putting it into a system, and so arranging the paf ts 
as that they may best fulfil the conditions of a thorough 
comprehension of the general subject by those who are 
unacquainted with it. . j , 

1250. I regard it as a controlling fact m regard to 
Methods of Eistruction, that a conception con^puoni 
cannot he convej^ed or transferred, aa a S2Scm«i"u 
whole, from one mind to another. Each one '^ 
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must be formed de novo in each mind. No one can 
convey his sensation to another ; we can describe them 
to those beings, and those only who have had eenea- 
tions of the same epeciee — the eensation of color, for 
instance, which I have when I look at the object before 
me, I cannot communicate to any other person. If 
he can see, I can describe it to him so that he can form 
a conception of it. Bat if he be bUnd, he cannot con- 
ceive of a sensation of color, nor can one be conveyed 
into his mind. 

1351. A judgment may be conveyed from one mind 
judgmenia to another, provided both minds have the 
™"- conceptions which constitute the matter of 

the judgment. Thus if I affinn that " gold is yeUow," 
the person hearing me does not need to judge whether 
it is yellow or not, in order to understand my judg- 
ment, or the proposition affirming it — the proposition 
conveys the judgment to his mind, and he may then 
affirm or deny it as he pleases. 

1252, But a conception cannot be conveyed in that 
way or in any way. It is necessarily constructed by 

and within every mind in which it can exist 
mn^bJ'ScaUGd at all. Thus suppose I have a conception of 
kSowi^'fc' aS an object, and use some word in an unknown 
uutBHvnword. j^jjg^g J.Q express it, that word is just as good 
wh itself SUA any other, and just as good reloHvely to all 
who understand the language to which it belongs. 
But it has no power of itself to convey or suggest the 
conception. If the conception is one which has been 
already formed, and is in the mind of the person to 
whom I am speaking, all that I need to do is to 
de^ne mm word by giving its synonyme in the lan- 
guage which he uses. If I had used the word " caleb^' 
which is Hebrew, I have but to give the English 
word " dog" and I have defined the word and re- 
called to his attention the conception which the two 
■words are used to represent in their respective vocar 
bularies. 

1253. But suppose the conception be entirely new 
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to the person addressed, no mere deflnition of the word 
b^ which I denote it will sufBce. I must ve>bai.ne6ni- 
give bim first the Essentia of the object by S'ler"™<sp- 
refernng it to the Proximate Genus, and "'"■■ 
then the Differentia, which distingnishes it from the 
coordinate species in that Genus. And then farther 
if it be an individual object, I must give some of the 
individual marks or inseparable accidents. 

125i. The person addressed then takes -up together 
(for that is the meaning of the word " coneewe"), aR 
the matter which I have given and puts it Tiie pBtson ad- 
together in his own mind, as I gave it to s^'cu'ih?™- 
him, and he has the conception which I '"""^"■ 
had. But ho has formed it anew in his own mind ; I 
gave him the material only. I defined my conception 
by an analysis of its matter, and he constructed his by 
a synthesis of the same matter. 

1255. But each of these elements into which I 
resolved my conception by analysis, and out of which 
he constructed his by synthesis, are also concepiiaci 
conceptions ; and if they are conceptions ^^^^^ "^SS, 
which he has not already formed, he is not g^™ ^°J: 
prepared to synthesize out of the material ''™'- 
which I have given him. My Definition has not been 
sufficiently elementary, I must go back one step further 
and define the elements of which he has not yet formed 
a conception. 

SECTION ni. 

Qf Definition cmd Description. 

1356. The predicating of any subject its Essentia 
and Differentia is what is called Deflnition, Definition, 
Thus if I say, " Mahomet was the mam who foimded 
the reUffion called ly his name," I give flrst the Essen- 
tia — what he was — " ^ man ; " and secondly, ^|,j„ ,^. 
the Differentia, which distinguishes him from ^^'^ 
all other men " who foimded the religion" t&c. Ey 
these words I have given an adequate definition. 
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125 But suppose I had omitted the Essentia, and 
sp cin D fi- said, " he was the founder of tlie rehgion," 
Q aiT ' <&c., this would be a specific definition ; but 
the luestion might still recur as to bis Essentia, wbe- 
the he was " man," " angel," or " demon." In that 
Cise the definition would have been inadequate, inas- 
much as " founder of the religion," &c,, may be the 
Differentia of Species in several different Proximate 
Genera, as " man," " angel," &c. 

1258. Or again, suppose I bad merely said, " Ha- 
homet was a man of Arafna" Here the Essentia 
DefinitioMofin- " ™f>n " wouM be satisfactory to give me a 
eiI^B''lSindm- distluct conceptiou, but the words "of Arar 
auaimarti. '\yia," avQ uo Differentia of an individual 
man, since there are many " men of Arabia," The De- 
finition would be inadequate. It would not be definite. 
It would give the Essentia with the Differentia of the 
species, but no peculiar or distinguishing mark of the 
individual. 

1259. A Definition is either of a name or of the 
Definiuonofn conception which we have of a thing, or of 

™^^ m'^of the thing itself by means of its conception 

"^' or name. 

1360. When we define a name or a word, we ex- 
Deflniiionof a plain its meaning by other words having 
°°'™' the same meaning. Thus we define 0(Xea) 

in Greek and amo in Latin, by the word " love " in 
English. We explain the name " sulphuric acid," by 
Verbal Dofini- Saying that it is the " oil of vitriol." This 
lisas. jg called a Verbal Definition, as merely de- 

fining words. 

l261. A real Definition is one that defines the thing 
itself of which the conception is formed. But as we 
Keai Befini- huow the thlu^ or subject-matter only by the 
•*"'■ conception which we form of it, we can of 

course define it only by means of that conception. To 
define any thing, therefore, is to define or give by 
analysis the conception which we have of it. Our con- 
ception may be compared by this means with tliose 
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■wbicli other persons have of the same object, and cor- 
rected, if found to he erroneous or inadequate, hy means 
of tiieirs. This correction, however, implies that their 
means and opportunities of investigation have been 
superior to ours. , -.i * ti, 

1262. We may, however, sometimes enable anotner 
to form a conception of the thing itself, with- DBsaiwign. 
out the intervention of an;^ conception which J^n^e"™™- 
we may have formed of it ourselves. This "*" ™'' 

we do by a Bescri^Hon pointing to the place in which 
it is situated, the time when it occurs, or the circum- 
stances by which it is surrounded. In this case we 
simply refer to the sphere of its conception, and leave 
others to learn the matter for themselves by their own 
observations or investigation. 

1263. It has been very generally held that there 
are certain simple Ideas and ultimate elements in all 
conceptions which cannot be defined. And the reason 
given for the opinion is, that being simple or ultimate 
elements they can be divided or analyzed no farther. 

1264. But iJiiB is evidently a mistake. We do not 
analyze the ol^eot in'our definition, but only ^^ ^^^^^^ 
our conception, of it. Now a conception ex ^^^i^^^^- 
vi ternrnn can never consist of a simple ele- 
ment. It is the taUng together of several properties as 
I^entia and Differentia into, a .Logical Whole which 
to the mind represents the object denoted by the term 
-which represents the conception. We get a conception 
of an object only by its Essentia and Differentia. And 
here the conception, including these elmente, can be 
analyzed and so defined,* 

* We mnst remeralier that it wUl often happen that (he Differeatia of 
any oWoct. or cIbsb of objects, aa we fonn onr conceptions of them, will not 
conast V properties «hicli can be predicated of the objects considered sdely 
andbyttHnselves. They are rather retoiim properties. Thua we may pre?i- 
oate'-hardoesa'cfiroainandbyilaelf; but "magnctam ^butarelative 
nr™*rtv anee we oooM never know its reality except by the relation whic* 
^T^aSietie body an^tains U, others which are attracted by it while in that 
oonditiSi. So with "causality," and many of the other dements which 
enter inta onr conceptions; they mdicate rather the relations which the 
oliJeclB euatain to others, than any properties which are directly percepUble 
1>7 themselTee. 
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1265. The difficulty however is in us. It is often 
the case that we have a distinct conception without its 

RcaxinB why bciiig definite in our own minds. We never 
o^'unob'tew have analyzed it, and perhaps cannot analyze 
deiiDe. j^ gQ j^g f^ name each element of its matter, 

and say what precisely is its Essentia and what its 
Differentia. Thus I suppose all persona have a pretty 
distinct conception of an a^le. But I doubt if any 
one can give the Differentia of \\ so as precisely to 
draw the Tine between it and the^tw for instance. 

1266. Again there are objects the definition of 
which is made difficult, and practically impossible in 

wintofgeDB- some cases, hy our having no well known 
laitetms. Proximate Gienus to which to refer them as 
expressive of their Essentia. Thus Prof. Loomis, in his 
Geometry, in attempting to define a " straight line," 
says, " It is the sAoriesi FAin. between iwo points." The 
Differentia, " shortest between two points," is fault- 
less. But the Essentia, " path," sounds strangely. , A 
line is not a " path " in any sense in which we are 
accustomed to that word ; that is, a "geometrical line" 
does not belong to any genus which we are accustomed 
to denote by the word " patli." 

1267. This is iu fact a difficulty often met with, 
"We may have the Differentia of a conception at our 

A frequani dif- command, hut not its Essentia. In all at- 
flcuiiy- tempts to define "oojisoioM^mess,". for exam- 

ple, the same difficulty is encountered. Shall we call 
it a "faculty," a "function," or simply a "state "of 
the mind ? 

1268. The usual resort in such cases of our inability 
to define that of which, however, we have a definite 

TheimiBire- ^"* ^o distinct* couception, is to describe 
""■■ the sphere by ineans of the Differentia, and 

leave the Genus or Essentia undetermined. 

1269. But cm adequate Definition deffiies its object 
by referring it to its species and genus. Thus we say 

a coooeptioii 
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that " Iron is a metal of great malleahUity, density, 
and of a da/rMsk gray color.'''' When we say y^^ con^u. 
it is a " metal," wo refer it to the genus ^^^ '"ot^i. 
" metals ; " and of course we may thereafter ''°"- 
predicate of it all the Essentia of metals. By saying 
" it is of great malleahility, density, and of a dartisn 
^ay color, we refer it to each of the species whose 
Ditferentia are respectively " mallealDility, " density," 
and " gray color." 

1270. We are said to define a conception generaZh/ 
or gm,erically, when we refer it to its genus, 

as "man is an animtd ;^^ speai^ally, when n]Uons""iped- 
we give the Differentia of the species with- 
out the genus, as " man is rational" or " a being with 
reason ;" accidentally, when we give merely Acoidonid. 
some accidental property of the object ; phy- Physicsi. 
sicaUy, wheff we enumerate the physical parts, as 
" man has two hands, two feet, erect form ; " and 
metaphysically, when we refer to the invi- Meiapbriicai. 
sible nature, as " man is a spiritual being, with reason, 
intellect, memory, conscience," &c.* 

1271. In defining a Genus, as such, the Essentia 
only can be given,f But in defining a Species, both 
the Essentia and the Differentia must be 

given ; and in defining an Individual there upn" "on" I'i 
must be added to the Essentia and Differ- ^"""^' 
entia the peculiarities which distinguish the Individual 
defined from others of the same species. 

1273. But when a Definition fails to fulfil these 
conditions, as if in defining a Species, there i„odeouaia De- 
is an omission of the Difi'erentia; orindetin- toiiona. 
ing an Individual an omission of the peculiarities, the 
definition is inadequate. 

* what IB sometimes oalled a NegaHvi Definition, or defining negatively, 
is no defini&n of the suljiect at all. It conMsts merely in naming the Dif- 
ferentia of &6 coordinate species, and saying that t^y are not propertaes 
of, and do not belong to the Species whioh'we are, defiiiing, 

f We may of course refer it to the ne3tt higher of the subaltern Genera, 
in wliiob case it becomes a Species to be defined as such by the Essentia of 
Its Froximate Genus and its own Differentia. 
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1273. Definition, therefore, always implies a claaai- 
Definition im- ficatlon of the tiling defined, by referring it 

fi^S! '^'™'fi™- to itg Genus and Species. Hence it appears 
tliat we can cognize the Individual only tlirongh the 
Species. Each property which we ascribe to it or see 
that it possesses refers it to a class, whose Differentia 
is the property thus ascribed to the individual object. 

1274. One of the readiest and best illustrations of 
this principle is afforded in the conjugation of the verb. 

The coiuuea. J^e ■^erb itself is the Genus, and its Essentia 
SrfVHtaTi; tlis meaning of the word in its most general 
uiustriLtiML sense. The Species is the voice, as active, 
passive, &c., whose Differentia is the mode-of the 
action of the verb in reference to the agent and the 
object. Mood is tlie first sub-species, the Differentia 
of which is the mode of affirmation as declaring (In- 
dicative), representing it as possible, &c. •The second 
sub-species is Tense, and its Differentia is the relation 
of the action to the time in which the word is used bj' 
the speaker. The next sub-species is '* number," indi- 
cating as its Differentia whether the subject of the verb 
included one or more ; and the infima species is the 
"person," limiting by its Differentia the subject still 
further, by showing whether the subject is the person 
speaking, the person spoken to, or some person spoken 
of. And the word itself, as it stands on the written 
page, or is heard in oral speech, is the individual. 

1275. It is very likely to happen that the terms used 
in any Definition wiU also need to be defined. In this 

case the laws of Definition are the same as 
to'tefi""'a°u^ before ; we define by Essentia and Differentia 
fldiiion. g|^j^_ rj^j^g j^ J- gjjQ^id define the palm as 

" an endogenous tree," &c., one might be wboUy un- 
able to construct the conception, because he had not 
previously ilie conception for which '^mdogenous" 
stands. I should then be obhged to define that con- 
ception by giving its conception, as applied to plants— 
GROWTH ly sdcoesivs addiMons to the m.side. But sup- 
pose my definition were not yet sufficiently elementary, 
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and that he had no definite conception of " growth," 
I should he obliged to define it as a species of the 
genua " increaee, giving the Differentia which distin- 
gaish it from the coordinate species — aooreiimi, (ifffflo- 
m.6ration, &c. Or suppose the words " hy successive 
additions to the inside," represented a conception not 

freviousiy formed in the mind of the person addressed, 
should have to explain or define them in the same 
way, either showing what an "addition" is, or the 
difference between the kind that is " to the inside," 
and that which is " to the outside," its coordinate. 

1276. Hence as eaqh Definition may need a defini- 
tion of its terms, there must be a constant uubnaia 
retrogression until we come to some ultimate concepiioBa. 
conception, which is formed at the first sight of the ob- 
ject; or to Description, pointing out the sphere of the 
object of which the conception is to be fotind. 

1277. A Description, therefore,- does not furnish the 
material for the construction of a conception. ^ Baoripiion 
It merely informs us when, or where, or how "hr'ni^ffiS 
we maj' find it for ourselves. And the pro- " uoncapiioo. 
cess offinding it is one of the original Hethods of In- 
vestigation. It brings ns back, therefore, to primary 
or elementary conceptions. 

■ 1278. These primary or elemental conceptions of 
external objects are formed spontaneously, ffmvs cm. 
and of necessity are tiie perception of the SJJTJ^ai^: 
external senses. And of invisible objects, ''^■"^■ 
such as geometrical figures,- &c., they are formed by 
the Reason constructing them in the mind itself. Thus 
suppose I imagine a point moving from one position in 
space always at the same distance from another point, 
until it comes back to the place of its departure, Ihave 
formed the conception of a circle by constructing the 
circle itself. It is for Genus a figdee in space, and tor 
Differentia it has a Gi/rcumference every pomt qf which is 
equally diatanifrom one and the same point within it. 
1279. But this Genus, " figures in space," cannot 
be a Driinary conception for us, since we never bavg 
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the Differentia denoted by the words " in ^ace," ex- 
concepiiraiBof "cpt fls a coniiterpart to ohjecte having shape 
Sfui"?BHy "i ^nd outline in the external world or in place. 
MSsSJIof iS I ^o n*^* deny that the conception wotdd be 
We. of being, possible without such observation. That is 
a question of metaphysics with which we have nothing 
to do in this place. But as a feet, aU mortals here on 
Earth, do not form conceptions, of the invisible realities 
of truth, until after experience of the visible realities 
of being in the material world. 



Of Natural and, ArUfidal GlasdfiGati<ms. 

1280. The conception of each individual object — for 
with the individual we always begin in actual expe- 
rience—is formed by means of the Essentia 

fi«ffcmld^° and Differentia. I see an object before me 
ihos'JmKte'br^ which is yellow and roiind ; if I call it an 
ouif"- li orange," I refer it to a conception already 

formed, and consequently this is not a primary one. It 
is, however, the point at which each of us who hve at 
the present day begin with the formation of our con- 
ceptions. We learn the names that have already been 
given to things, and base our classifications and con- 
ceptions upon those that have been made before ua. 

1281. lie primary classiiications are always of 
necessity very simple and -unscientific. They are based 

on some property immediately obvious to 
^u^""*^ the senses, as color, shape, odor, &c., for 
"■""''" tlieir Essentia. The next step is a division of 

the Genera, using different colors, odors, sha;pes, &c., 
as Differentia, 'fliis classification is almost instanta- 
neous if not quite so, at the first instant when the mind 
is awakened to activity by the presence of material 
objects to our senses. 

1282. From these first and purely accidental prin- 
einles of classification, we pass on in oar progress of 
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compreheneion, at each step adopting as permanent 
and useful such as have been found so in samBoOhem 
times past, and heeause thoy have been so blS^of" i^- 
found have received those common namea *''^^- 
which constitute the basis of all languages, as " com- 
mon names." 

1283. But no sooner do we begin our scientific 
investigations than we lind in most cases 

that a new classiiication becomes requisite, ne^cfSsifl™- 
one requiring for its construction a new 
analysis of the objects to be included in the classes. 

1284. Hence the distinction between natural and 
artificial, or scientific classifications. Natu- DiBtinci;™ be- 
ral cliwsificationa are such as are formed at ^""£^^6^ 
once instinctively and of necessity by the cias»inoaiioiH. 
mind. They are based upon the more obvious and 
conspicuous properties of the objects, and denoted 
by such words as the common names of all languages, 
rthe scientific clarifications, on the other hand, are 
such as are based iipon less obvious properties, and are 
devised for the purpose of expediting Science. They 
are, for the most part, denoted by what are called the 
technical t«rms oi a language or science. 

1285. The problem in all scientific classifications is 
to group together in one species those facts which have 
the greatest number of properties in com- 
mon, and to classify on those properties ^ "sSnusS 
which are regarded ae Formal with reterence '" °°'' 
to those which are Modal. The fewer the classes 
therefore the better, provided that in reducing the 
number of classes we do not increase the exceptions to 
each, so as to make the aggregate of Species and Ex- 
ceptions greater than in some other classifications. 

1286. Thus to take an example from Ethnology. 
J£ we divide men into three coordinate classes, red, 
black, and white, not only are the Modal An aiuMration 
properties common to each species in classi- ''"™eiiiiio1ob!'. 
flcation few, but the exceptions to any statement that 
might be made concerning any one of the species are 
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very numerous. As the result of much investigation, 
it has been found that if we claae them as woolly- 
headed, bearded, and beardless, the number of state- 
ments, including both the rules and the exceptions, 
recLuisite for a full treatise on the Natural History of 
Kan, is greatly reduced. Of course, therefore, that 
natural history when thus presented, is much more 
easily and miich more c[uickly learned, and longer 
remembered than when presented to the mind of the 
learner by means of any other classification. 

1287. To take another illustration. In Botany the 
primary classification of its objects was into Trees, 

niuairation ^^i^^^, and Plauts. C.5SALPINUS proposed 
f«|»||?w°S)rr the first scientific classification based on "the 
number, position, and figure of organs," as 
" the flower, the seed receptacle, and the seeds ; " for 
the purpose, as he said, of " ranging tliem into bri- 
grades, regiments, and companies, like a well-ordered 
army." Soon after Batjhik undertook another and 
simpler classification. Hay proposed another ; and 
in 1687 ToTJKifEFOBT proposed to classify on " the regu- 
larity or irregularity of the flowers in form, and by 
the situation of the receptacle of the seeds- below 
the calyx or within it." Then Ldinaeus appeared and 
classified by " the pistils and stamona of tne flowers." 
And finally, we have the system of the Jussieus, based 
on " the number of the cotyledons and the structure 
of the seeds, and subordinate to this the insertion of the 
stamina, as over, about, or under the germen." 

1288. A primary object is undoubtedly to make the 
number of the species as small as practicable. And 

The limit lo *li6 limit to this reduction, as h^ been said, 
SV"n™bM ^^ t^® number of exceptions and abnormal 
Species. peculiarities which always increases with the 

reduction in the number of classes, so long as we ad- 
here to the same principle of classification. And that 
principle which will give us the smallest aggregate of 
species and of exceptions, is said to be the simplest or 
to simplify the classification the most. 
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1289. Now wherever we begin in our inatniction, 
whether with the most general sabieet, as in the Syn- 
thetic Method— or with the individual, as in -^j, „„t de. 
the Analytic, we must define our subject, fj^ ^ "^o, 
and each subject as we pasa along, by refer- aSSc dSl 
ring it t^ the natural and well-known claaai- "fi^"'"'- ^ 
fieationa. And if we have adopted a scientific classifi- 
cation, we need always to give the common one also, 
and explain oura by 'the difference between them. 
Thus a chemist would say, " chloride of sodium ia 
the muriate of soda of the old classifications — the 
common salt of the common nee. It_ consists of so 
many parts of sodium, so many of chlorine," &c., &c, 

1290. In the course of our classifications we shall 
sometimes encounter a phenomenon which siiniiar Difftr- 
we have not yet noticed — namely, the recur- |nE'°pwjf™ie 
rence of the same Differentia of Species in '^'"'"'■ 
different Proximate Genera — these we may ^S""^"^^^"^ 
call Becwrrmg Species. 

1391. Thus in Mathematics we have "twrwet? hnes" 
and "curved surfaces," in which the Genera "lines" 
and " surfiices " comprehend Species, whose moBtraud 
Differentials "cwrved;" as " cwwe^^ lines," gSTSISS 
and " cv/rved surfaces." Again in Gram- o™™"- 
mar, in thp conjugation and' declension of the Verb, 
we have three voices, for instance, Active, Passive, 
and Middle. Now taking these as Proximate Genera, 
we have in each of them the same Differentia of 
Mood, Infinitive Mood, &c. ; and the Differentia, that 
is, the signification and force of Mood is precisely the 
same in one voice as in the other, .although modify- 
ing a different Essentia. So, also, each Mood has dif- 
ferent Tenses, as a Present, and Past, and a Future. 
The force or Differentia of Tenee is precisely the same 
in one Mood as in the other. It is defined as deter- 
mining " tiie time at which the Verb represents the act 
as taking place ; " the Present represents it as taking 
place at the time of speaking, whether m one Mood 
or mode of representing the action or another, and irre- 
spective of the Differentia of voice. 
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Of the J)wision of ths General Subject. 

1292. The subjects of which we treat have exten- 
sion in two different directions, Compreheneion and 

Twoiindaof ProtenBion. If we are treating a general 
.to™m^Gene. suhject, aB Chemistry, Mechanics, &c., it has 
BiiaubieM, Compreheneive Extension, and admits of 
COtu-se of division into suhordinate parts. If we are 
treating of an individual subject, as the histoiy of a 
nation, the biography of an individual, it has Proten- 
sive Extension only. 

1293. In this latter case there is no logical neces- 
sity for a division at all. A division is only a conve- 
nience, and one that is often of very great 

>,^S,ts^^i'a- importance both to the writer and the reader. 
te^°M''B«iS- And as it is one that is required and deter- 
'*"'■ mined rather by the idea of Utility than the 

idea of Truth, we will leave its discussion to the Rhe- 
toricians. 

1294. But in treating of a general subject a division 
becomes necessary, in consequence of the fact that 

much which it is necessary to say, may be 
GsSslitfe'i predicated of a part of the ineluded_ mdi- 
necssBarr- vidual subjccts which Cannot be predicated 
of tlie whole ; and much of some parts which cannot be 
predicated of others. 

1296. If the subject will admit of a division mto 
coordinate parts, it is best to divide in that way. And 
coBrfinaie ^^n the dlvisiou is to be deteiroined by the 
pa,°prai™bie. \^~^ already laid down for scientific classifi- 
cations ; namely, so divide as that the aggregate of the 
number of the parts and of the exceptions to the predi- 
cates affirmed of the parts, will he the smallest that the 
nature of the matter will allow. 

1296. The reason for this rule is the same as that 
given above. The instruction can be given in fewer 
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words, consequently in shorter time, is more easily and 
sooner understood and better remembered, Reason for ma 
than when tbe mind is encumbered by a ^''''' 
multiplicity either of subdivisions or of exceptions to 
the statements made for general. Each coordinate and 
each subordinate part, as well as each exceptional case 
or individual, becomes a separate and distinct subject of 
predication, which it tabes as long to teach and requires 
as mnchj and often more, effort to remember than the 
most comprehensive statement in the whole science. 

1297. But there are cases in which no division into 
cofirdinate parts can be made unless it be a very clumsy 
one. Our present general subject (838), "Me- insomaoiacs 
thod," as has been already said is such an oi^atn^e''"?^ 
one. Again, if one were treating of the ™i'^''ie- 
Literary Men of a nation, it would be impossible to 
make a coordinate division that would answer any 
good purpose. 

1298. In such eases we must divide into Alternate 
Species. As in the case just named, we might divide 
tbe Literary Men into Historians, Poets, 
Essayists, Philosophers, Naturalists, &c. aSS" s^ 
This would be a useful division. But the '"^' 
same man might be distinguished in more than one of 
the classes named, as for instance, the English Southey 
as a poet and as a historian ; Coleridge, a poet and a phi- 
losopher ; Macaulay ae a poet, historian, and essayist. 

1299. And with regard to the number of Alternate 
Parts into which the General Subject should TboBme mio 
be divided, the same rule holds as above : nuSe? of 'i^ 
it should be the minimum aggregate of parts cpmttaffs^- 
and exceptions. "^'' 



SECTION TI. 

Of the Order m the treaim,ent. 

1300. Li the first acquisition of knowledge we are 
obliged to begin with the individual and concrete, and, 
16 
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examining tlicm one by one, we aecend to the general and 
the abstract. Thus the liiiowledge of human 
know i^'uVe nature is acquired by an acquaintance with 
individual men one after another, analyzing, 
abstracting, and omitting what is peculiar to eacn, and 
retaining as the matter of the conception to be ex- 
pressed by one general term " man," all that is com- 
mon to all men. 

1301. So, too, in acquiring the knowledge of any 
wb alio luci. particular or indiviaual obiect, we may per- 
bKHiB. ceive Its properties, many ot them at a tune. 

But wo have to learn or study them, property aiter 
property, one at a time. 

1303. Now in teaching others, which is instruction, 
we may piirsue the same method ; beginning with the 
individual and the concrete, and proceed to 
Mfithid ""iS the genera! and abstract. This is called the 
°° "'' Analytic Method of teaching. But it is gene- 
rally found tedious, uninteresting, and unsatisfactory. 
And it moreover requires an examination of each of 
the individuals separately and in detail, which is in 
some cases impossible on account of the number, and 
in others they are inaccessible. 

1303. Still, however, iu some branches of science 
this method is preferable, and perhaps even indispen- 
sable. In Botany, in Chemistry, in Anatomy, 

the ™y'ml' and such like sciences, which consist almost 
entirely of details, and in wiiich there are 
comparatively but very few general principles as yet 
established, we must of course contine ourselves to 
teaching the facts as they are known, and as far as they 
are known. The Causes and Laws which determine 
those facts are as yet unknown to us, if not altogether 
beyond the reach of our faculties. 

1304. In the Analytic Method of Teaching, the 
subject of which we speak is, of course, an individual, 

Anaijiic Me- and we pass from one to another as fast as 
Iw'' Sy'SiTiu w6 ^b,vq predicated of each what we know 
sai^ect. of ;t^ or at least that portion of what we 
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know of it which our purpose requires bs to com- 
jnuiiicate. 

1305. But in the Synthetic Method we begin with 
the general snbject which comprehends the tije svmheiio 
individuals. We predicate of it whatever *'«"«'"- 
belongs to it as a general subject, then divide it into 
its coordinate parts, and those parts again into their 
subordinates, and so on until we come to the indi- 
viduals included in each part. 

. 1306. As each part is less comprehensive tlian its 
whole, and so on until we come to the indi- j^ . p^ 
vidual, each part will have something to be gu™^ "pecS 
said of it which could not have been predi- 
cated of its superior and comprehending part in any 
Erevious sections, and which ought to be predicated 
efore we proceed to its subordinates. 

1307. These two Methods differ much less in rela- 
tion to the fulfilment of the Logical condi- 
tions of Method than would appear at first the', 'lueihodS 
sight. There is but one way of forming a ""' "^ 
conception of a subject, whether that subject be the 
general subject of our, treatise or the special subject of 
any subordinate chapter, section, or paragraT>h, even 
down to the individual. In all cases we form, and 
must form, our conceptions by means of classification. 
By classification also, and by that only, can we com- 
municate our conceptions to others. In the Analytic 
Method WG teach by means of the natural classifications 
which all mate naturally and necessarily ; while in the 
Synthetic we teach by means of those scientific classifi- 
cations which are the results of reflection, and some 
degree at least of advance towards the maturity of 
Science.* 

• For an iUustration taka €b& followbg. Suppose a wriMr trealing of 
Zoology sjQtlietioally, he would Ijeg^n by defioing Lis general subject, 
" anixoala ; " giving its Essentia as " iiviiig beings," its Differentia " nitli 
material organizations, and living only on organic matter, either vegetable 
or animal." The first clause limiting a^inst spiritual kiiigs, angels, &e., 
and tie second agtunst the v^etable kingdom. He wonld &eu divide into 
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1308. Our conception of an object may be analyzed 
into its Essentia, Differentia, Accidents, Quantity or 

Comparison, Oanse and Effecls. This order 
,4u"n'flm™i is not in all its successive steps strieth/ neces- 
to'uie'miero' sary. It is, however, the most convenient. 
communiBiiiQii. ^g conception is completed by the two first. 
Essentia and Differentia, in all that is essential to its 
completeness. The others are necessary to its ademaoy. 

1309. The Essentia and Differentia give us all the 
matter which is necessary to enable us to form the 

conception of any object of thought. They 
an^D^^l!!!?; Ere, tnerefore, all that is necessary to the 
fo'?'toi'n°^rt adequacy of the conception for all the piir- 
Mcthodi. posea of a priori Methods of Investigation or 
Proof, as in the Analysis of a Conception, giving m 
the Matter of Analytic Judgments and in the Demon- 
stration of the reality of Implied Properties. 

1310. But our conception of an object is never ade- 
quate, nor can our Science be completed until we have 

ascertained by the Metliods of Investigation 
QL''nu™''t"; the Accidents — including the separable and 
c°"Mc>''o"'for inseparable-— and the Continuous or Discrete 
soBnse Quantity and its Protensive Relation to its 

antecedents and consequents. 

1311. CompaHson is by no means a necessary ele- 
ment m the formation of our conception of an object. 

It may serve instead of Quantity. Thus if 
nr>?^^™e- the qucstion be asked. How large are the 
ceKsiy. Hottentots ? The answer may be definite 

four " DapartmeniB," — Veptcbrata, Artionlata, Molliiaca, and Badiata, each 
department into Classes, nlaases into Orders, orders inUi Genera, genera 
into Species, apeoies into VarielJes, and vaiieties (the infima epeoies) into 
Individnals, describing aacli in ita order; and in describing the mdividual 
lie would refer it to the species, and thereby in efifeet predicate of it all 
that had been said of each anbsltem Bpeoies or genera np to Uie highest, Its 
BpeoiHo name wonld at once olasafy and describe all that for tie most part 
we care to know of it But in the Analytie Method he would he^n with 
the fijst ftninial he roight meel^ He wotdd have to begin with saying, 
'' thiB iw," " tiis <a^" " this HOTm," &c., as tha case might be, in all cases, 
bowerer, rafeTi^g 1*1 *lis eoramon and weil-tnown clasB-names of the indi- 
vidual he might ^ fisnioiiiing. 
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in, Quantiiy—"f<m- feet and a half; " (which, how- 
ever, is after all a conwarison with the foot, taken as a 
unity of meaBure,) or it may be by conrnxvnsoti, thus, 
" much less than the ordinary height of Europeans. 

1312. Or we may have the question of quantity 2s. 
to the comprehensiveness of the sphere of the concep- 
tion. Thus in describing a class, we say it (,„„„tiij of 
is a "large" or a "small" one. Orpossi- l^„,i„STf 
bly we give the precise number of indivi- ""= ^''''™' 
duals included in it, especially if the number be small. 
Or again, we may give an idea of the quantity by 
comparison with another class, calling it larger or 
smaller than some other whose comprehensiveness is 
known. 

1313. There are many objects which^ we do not 
conceive of as Cause or as Effect. Thus in (.^^^„„jj,f. 
speaking of a Geometrical Figure, we should ft« not »Lv,Ma 
not be likely to conceive of it as an effect 

whose cause is important to our knowledge ; nor yet 
should wo think of it as a cause whoso effects it could 
be important to investigate. Still, howe-v er, the con 
ception of a triangle for example is an effect It is the 
creation of mind, and it is a cause , foi it has %tnred 
up all that mental activi^ which has produced the 
Sciences of Geometry and Trigonometry 

1314. We come, therefore, to the Ebsentia and the 
Differentia as that which is always necessaiy EBciua and 
to a distinct and definite conception ot any S'5^'*'"^eQ« 
subject; and which, therefore, must be Lo ™*' 
gically first in aU Methods of Instiuction,* as well as 
m all coiJStructionB of systems and sciences. Witliout 
them there can be no conce_ption of the subject, whe- 
ther general, special, or individual. 

• It is often adviaatle, for rhetorical reaaons, not only to stato tlie 
Differentia in sncli positive tarns as connot« the sutijeot, but also to in- 
crease the distjnctness of the outline of onr oonoopfion, by conWasfjng it 
witli its coocdinafoa speaMng of their Differentia, «iuB fixing tlia attention 
uwjn them, and thns afflrming that they do no< belong to the olaas ol olgecta 
of wbicl! we are speaking. This is Eomot jnea called defining a subject by 
DflgativeB, or negatively— that is, distincdy saying what it la not. 
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1315. Bj^ the Essentia we got a distinct concep- 
tion — the mmd is assured of a reality, a substance, 

Diaiinci iDd ^^°*^^ ^* ^^s "^ Constitative or Material Pro- 
kI?™ b'^E?" P^'^'^s- -^^t' ^s conception becomes deji- 
gnlla^nd'oif- nite only by means of the Differentia. The 
Differentia distinguish it from others, conse- 
quently defines it, or fixes the limits within which it is 
a reahty. 

We may, therefore, perhaps sum up the principles 
priiKipieB of of Order in the Method of Instruction as 
<"^'' follows : 

1316. (1) State first the general subject by its Es- 
Firai Principle, sentia and Differentia ; referring always to 
the natural classifications, even when we have occa- 
sion to use a scientific one.* 

1317. (2) Divide it into coordinate parts or species, 
on the simplest principle at your command, and then 

Becoad prin- subdivide as far as the case may require, 
Hpie. giving to each coordinate and subordinate 

part its Differentia, as we proceed to treat each of the 
parts in the order and degree of their suboi'dination. 

1318. (3) Whatever subject we teach, whether the 
Third prineiiiiB, general or either of the subordinate parts, 
define it first by Essentia and Differentia, that so the 
learner may know distinctly and definitely what we 
are treating of. 

1319. (4) The order in which the other topics, as 
Accidents, Quantity or Comparison, and Cause and 

Fouioi rrin- Effect ought to follow, will depend upon the 
'*'^- End we nave in view. It is possible that 

Quantity is all that is desired. It other cases it will 
be wholly unimportant, and thereibre 



• We are to remember that not all the PfcuHar Properties of any clssa 
are to be regarded ae its Di^rentia. The Difiercntia are only those pecu- 
liar proper^es which are most obrious and. conspicnoua. - At least this is 
always so in the Natural ClasBiScationa. And much ia added to the per- 
^icui^ and vividness with whieh ingtructien is comDiui^icatedT by a suc- 
cessful tact in characterizing the sul^jeofs by those properties which, while 
they ore p^uliar and £o determinate of speoies, are also conspicuous b> the 
obeervatioQ. 
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be omitted as sumlusage. Again, the Cause or tlie 
Effect, either or both, may be the only tbing demanded, 
or tbfiy may be a matter in whicb no interest is taken, 
and inuat be given or omitted accordingly. And bo 
among tbe Accidental Properties ^ — ^tboee must be 
selected whicb the object in view requires, remember- 
ing here as every where, that whatever is not condu- 
cive to the End', is to be rejected (764). This is one 
of the most fundamental principles of Method, 

1320. The mind is always impatient of any matter 
that IS irrelevant to the End in view, and The mind im- 
even of the intrusion of any piece of matter ^'"unent^mS; 
which is relevant, provided it be out of place '*'■■ . 

and comes in before something else that is necessary to 
itsproper progress. Take the following example :— 
" The Coquallin was sent from America, by the name 
of the Orange-colored Squirrel. It is, liowever, not a 
Bquirrel. It is a beantilul animal, and very remark- 
able for its color, its belly being of a fine vellow, and 
its head as well as body varied with wnite, black, 
brown, and orange ; it covers its back with ils tail, 
like the squirrel, but has not, like that animal, smalt 
brushes of hair at the tips of the ears : it never climbs 
up any trees, but dwells in the hollows and under the 
roots of trees, like the garden squirrel." 

1321. Now here after the assertion, " it is not a 
squirrel," the mind was expecting the Differentia be- 
tween it and the squirrel, whereas the author gives a 
series of propositions, which so far from being Differ- 
entia of natural species, may as well be appbcahle to 
the Squirrel as to the Coquallin. 

1322. Every body has observed the difference iu 
the degree of ease with which they remember the writ- 
ings and iustructioDB of different teachers. 

This is owing in a great measure to the per- mem^enSg de- 
fection of the Method of the Teacher. He O'mTBMb- 
has what is always necessary to successful "*' 
teaching, a clear conception in his own mind of tlie 
subject and of the soecial end for which the instruction 
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is at that time sought, and upon which therefore the 
interest in IJie subject itself depends. He, therefore, 
by the natural laws which govern the operation of his 
own mind, mentions the subject, referring it to a well 
known Proximate Genus, and tlien giving the most 
marked and distinguishing Differentia of its species. 
He carefully excludes all matter that is not pertinent 
and conducive to the end for which he is coraraunicat- 
ing the instruction,* and finally selects and aiTanges 
whatever he is to predicate of his subject with reference 
to that end. 

1323. Ehetorically one of the first things for a 
teacher to do is to awaken an interest in his subject, 

Firsi awaken ^^ Sxiug lu the mind some End to be gained 
tha juitom' '" ^5" ^^ instruction. Although this is a vio- 
lation of the principles of Logical Method, 
it is nevertheless so important to the rhetoric of in- 
struction, that it may well be placed in the rank of the 
highest iniportance. 

1324. The End must of eoiu'se be sufficiently im- 
portant to awaken an interest in the bubject itself, and 

Naiureofuie ^ excite that interest to such a degree of 
Enii- intensity as to raise the mind to a high state 

of activity, and do away with the sense of tediousnesB 
which attends npon all aimless exertion 

1325. If the mind were sufficiently capacious to 
comprehend all things — all the pioperties and bearings 

of any one subject even — there would be 
wniHHion of many cases in which there could be no need 

of such a principle of selection and omission 
as we have referred to. But the mind is not of suffi- 
cient comprehension to receive and retain all that we 
can learn or may desire to know. This lact is not per- 
haps very flattering. But it is well to have it distinctly 
understood and admitted. It may humble OJr pride 

* Quidquid pitecipies, esto lirevis ; ut cito dicfa 
Perdpiant auinii dociles, teneantque fideles. 
Omne supervacuum plono de pootote jnanat. 

lion. De Ars Poet^ 33S. 
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somewhat, but it -will make ub wiser and teach us at 
an early day the necessity of ecoQomiziDg time and 
labor, and saving ourselves a vast amount of labor and 
toil, which would otherwise have been s^ent in vain. 

1326. It is no part of Logic to ascertain the various 
Ends for which instruction may be sought, and from 
which we may derive our interest in any subject. The 
End may be merely and purely the love of truth. It 
may be some immediate practical application which 
we wish to make of the knowledge we are seeking. 
But without such an End in view, hut little will be 
sought and still less, effectually obtained. 



Method of Logical Critioism. 

1327. Hitherto in our discussion of FormulEe and 
Methods, we havo supposed ourselves occupying a 
point of time anterior to construction ; and ^^^ ^^.^^ ^^ 
discussing the Formula and Principles by E^g;^?,';^^^ '' 
which to be guided in our wort. But in 
experience it is quite as often that we occupy a diiiei-- 
ent position, and have to pertbrm the part ot the mdge 
or the critic of that which has already been produced 
or constructed, or at least imagined for construction. 
We wish to criticise our own arguments and investiga- 
tions, theories and systems, before they go out to the 
worid. And every where in Literature and „,^„i„, for 
Science we meet with the like productions ^"' ="■ 
of other minds which need to be thus examined and 
criticised, as a part of the process by which they can 
become our own or in any way profitable to us._ _ 

1328. It is obvious that the Eormul* and Pnnciples 
must be precisely the same for Criticism as pKn^ipia. of 
for Construction. And so far as the Method ^rS ih«e 
of Criticism is determined by the Idea ot the " ''^' ' 
True nothing further need be said than is contained m 
the preceding pages. It is immaterial in what way or 
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order we apply these principles, if so be that we apply 
them and find the conformity or want of conformity to 
them in what comes under our notice. What we shall 
lu Meihoda. have to say further of the Method of Criti- 
cisms, therefore, will he determined by the Idea of the 
tJsefnl, as giving the readiest and quickest way of ac- 
complishing the result. 

1329. In order to a successful and scientific Criti- 
cism, the first and indispensable step is to get an ade- 
quate idea or conception of the work to be 

■wffiihcsto' criticised, as a whale, its structure and its 
inB-PQini. ^^^ -p^^ j^ most cases we cannot get at 
the parts to form any conception of them, and criticise 
them without first analyzing the whole, that we may 
thereby discover what are its parte. But more than 
this an adequate conception ot a part can never be 
formed without considering its relation to the whole 
TheneoMirit/ ^^ a coustituent part of it. Considered as a 
^"- whole and ahsokttdy, many a subject of our 

criticisms may be faultless, while yet it has no value 
or adaptation if considered, relatively to its whole ; and 
■eice versa, parts that are faultless in reference to their 
comprehending wholes, are without comeliness and 
meaning, considered by themselves. 

1330. "Wholes are never a mere accumulation or 
generalization of the parte. They are rather collective 

than general. Many things may be predi- 
a''^*'ere''^Mra' cated of them which cannot be predicated 
concepunn. ^^ ^^y ^^^ ^^ jj^g contained or comprehended 

fiarts. Much, for example, can be said of man as a 
iving whole, which could not be predicated of any of 
the parte into which Anatomy, Chemisti-y, or even 
Metaphysical Analysis can resolve him. It is so of all 
wholes, and hence the necessity of examining and cri- 
ticising them as wholes over and above any examina- 
tion or criticism which we may give to their component 
parts. 

1331. This fault of judging of parts as wholes and 
not as parts merely, or in their relation to the whole, 
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Whately has referred to the Fallacy of Division and 
Composition. It ia, however, no Fallacy in Form. 
It 18 a Fault of Method originating in a want of eom- 
prehensivenesa of views. I have already quoted 
Whately's language in regard to it (749). To take his 
example : " The spendthrift compareB his in- ^he spend- 
come with each particular item as a whole, "'"'*'' **""■ 
and finds it small compared with what he has to ex- 
pend — five dollars for an evening's amusement out of 
an income of a thousand ! It is certainly inconsider- 
able. Such a sum cannot rnin any body. It is mere 
niggardliness not to afford it." But considered as a 
part of the annual oxpenditnre it may, after all, be 
found to be just the sum and the item which will 
leave one in arrears at the end of his financial year. 
The same fault is often committed by persons in mak- 
ing their estimate of their own character and abilitieB. 
Not considering that one or two acts are sufficient in 
some cases to detennine the character, they form quite 
a different estimate of themselves from that which their 
neighbors have formed. One or two acts of fraud, of 
intemperance, of intentional deception, destroy entirely 
one's character for honesty, temperance, and veracity. 
So, too, although it be true that " the best fail some- 
times," yet frequent failures to meet our engagements, 
or to perform the duties required or expected of us 
from our position, is ruinous to one's character for 
capacity or competency to the duties and responsibili- 
ties of his position.* 

• It IB often a snooeBsfol liicfc of Sophistry to critiaae what are called 
"thePointo" of aa Argument^ as if they were wholes ; that is, Argoments 
Kieii complete in iteelf, obstinately and artfully keeping oat of view and ont 
of coHsideration the fact that they are but parts of a oumulafive whole. In 
this way tbe force of any Argnmont from oircumBtantial testimony or cumu- 
latiye Argament of any kind, may be ahown to have htlle or no foroo. 
The M^fijd is no less absurd than would be the attempt to eatimata the 
strength of an arch by ascertiuning how much each stone taken separately 
would sustain, and then taking the aggregate nn indica^vo of the s^ength 
of the whole arch ; when in fact more than one-half of tlie stoaee, pec- 
haps, not only would not sustain any thing in thoir opation, but need to be 
supported by thosii below them to keep them from failing. 
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1332. What are to be regarded as wholes and what 
as parts, is determined by tlie choice of the mind from 

which they emanate ; and the same thing 
v;M?d«lnnM^ may be regarded ae a part or as a -whole, juBt 
^^' as in the use which has been made of it 

in the case under consideration it was designed for a 
whole in itself, or to serve as a part to a larger whole 
and a means to an end not contained, in itself. Thus 
a Treatise on the Evidences of Christianity may be 
planned and executed as a whole, to be complete in 
itself; or it may be planned and written With reference 
to a particular end, to serve, for instance, as an intro- 
Thesame thine ductiou to a Treatise on Christian Ethics, or 
whoi^ftloiDB^ as a part of a system of Theology. A volume 
limeaBi'iut. q^ Algebra may be designed to be complete 
as a whole, or only to serve as a part of a series on 
Mathematics; and it will be modiiied in its plan and 
in its execution, according as it is to be a whole or a 
part, and will of course require to be criticised and 
judged by different rules, as it is to be regarded from 
th6 one or the other of those points of view. 

1333. Wliolee are to be criticised chiefly with a 
view to tlie Principles of Method, the Methods by 

pbtu Id be wliich they are constructed. We may, 
thr'''cStin™ of course, have them as Investigations or 
■otwiioiffl. Inquiries as they are sometimes called, as 
Arguments, or as Scientihc Systems. And in con 
sidering the Methods the points to which our attention 
is to be chiefly directed, are (1) the End or Aim to be 
accomplished ; (2) the compatibility of the End with 
the Matter in which it is to be accornplished ; and 
(3) the adaptation of the Method to the Matter and the 
End. Eor example, we cannot produce the absolute 
certainty of demonstration in Moral Matter, or by 
means of Testimony. Nor would it be in accordance 
with the Principles of Method to prove a proposition in 
Geometry by an induction of facts, or a doctrine of 
Eevelation by means of the opinions of uninapu'ed 
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1334:. We are not to suppose that the whole of any 
hook or treatise designed to conTince or persuade, can 
be reduced to any Logical Formula, or will NoiBHofbMta 
fulfil the conditions of any Method of Proof jS^v'fll?^ I," l^' 
or Eefutation. Much is often thrown in for «''*' C'"'"'""- 
embellishment addressed to the Fancy, and much is 
designed merely ito make cwi irrvpression upon the sen- 
sibilities and feelings either in favor of or againat the 
■ main conclusion ; and some whole books have no other 
object than to please or amuse, or to make an impression 
npon the feelings without convincing the reason. Even 
books designed to convey instruction do not necessarily 
contain much or even any argument. They may be oc 
cupied with stating facts alone, from which no conclu- 
sion is designed to be drawn. 

1336. An impression made by a description, a nar- 
rative, a sarcasm, or a jeer, may often be a more 
efficient motive of action than a conviction ^.^ 
of the understanding produced by facts and upmuS'^| 
reasoning. But these impressions, unless ^ffLSe^^X^ 
under the control of the Conscience and '^'"°^'"- 
Heaflon, are always in danger of misleading us. They 
are not. however. Fallacies. We cannot reduce them 
to Logical Formulse. We can meet them for the most 
part by arguments addressed to the Eeason, designed 
to show that the course to which the impression would 
lead us is wrong. Yet it is probable that the largest 
part of mankind are governed and guided more by 
their impressions than by their convictions. Convic- 
tions alone, however, belong to the sphere of Logic 
and of Eeasoning— Impressions and Persuasion to 
Khetoric. 

1336. It is the right and privilege of the framer of 
an argument to introduce whatever terms, and to put 
them in whatever relation to each other he k„ new mat- 
may choose. We may introduce no new S!jH ''^ '"n 
ones in completing the Formula, and if he '""'^' 
has not given us material enough to complete the For- 
mula, the responsibility of the failure must be his. 
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His lang\iage must be regarded as mere declamation, 
unfounded aasertion, vox etprceterea nihil. 

1337. And here, I take it, ie the distinction between 
argument and mere assertion. The former contains 

DiBiincikm be- ^^ th^t is neccssary to complete the Formula 
™^ nnd^ a"' under the rules already given, bo as to satisfy 
Mrtion. tjjg mind completely what*are the grounds 

upon which the speaker or writer would rest his con- 
clusions. But from mere assertion no form of a com- 
plete argument can be made out without introducing 
new matter ; and this would throw the responsibility 
for the Argument upon the critic who completes it, 
rather than upon the author who should have given it 
already conipleted. 

1338. But besides all that is addressed merely to 
the fancy and the feehnes, all that is intended as mere 

instruction to ne received on authority of the 
sumen"°flmi teacher, and all that is mere declamation, 

there are also the artifices or tricks to be 
separated from what properly comes within the sphere 
of Logic. These tricks have already been defined (753), 
and discriminated from Faults or Fallacies. They have 
not been enumerated ; for no diligence could collect, 
classify, and describe all the artifices of this kind which 
carelessness may let fall or cunning devise.* Sagacity 
and constant watchfulness alone can guard one against 
falling into them himself, or being entrapped by them 
when dealing with the unscmpulous and designing. 

1339. The first step, therefore, towards a Logical 
Analysis of any work is to discriminate the Thought 
from the Rhetoric, to select all that belongs to the pro- 
vince of reasoning and intelhgence, from that which is 
mere Trick or Artifice— gaseous declamation, or mere 
didactic development of Premises. 

1340. In criticising the Terms it will be necessary 
to consider whether they are properly used or not, and 

* " Qnas aut incnria fudit 
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■whether a word may not be improperly used to express 
a cognition, which is after all Jnet the one cnticiim of 
■which is required. And if the Term be com- '^'™'- 
plex we are to consider whether the Modals and the 
Term are not incompatible ; as for example, " trian- 
gular ellipse." Or, to give some illustrations from a 
book that is before me, the author speaks of " the snb- 
stantiality of motion," " absolute relativity," " ab- 
stractly extended subsistence." It is impos- contndicMo 
sible to form any conception of what is "'»^"'* 
meant (if any thing is really meant) by such terms. 
This Fault of Terms has been called a Contradictio in 
adjeebis. 

1341, In the criticism of Arguments, it 'will be 
necessary to identify in the first place the Conclusion 
aimed at, since this determines the whole ^^^^ __^^ 
with reference to which all the parts, as ^l^^"^^- 
Terms, Premises, &c., are to be criticised, ^n^%/if,e 
and in the next place to identify the subject 

of the Conclusion as that which determines the nnitjr 
of the Formu]a, By means of the Subject and Predi- 
cate of the Conclusion as Minor and Major Terms, we 
are to identify the other parts of the Formula, In 
doing this we shall, of course, find all of the principles 
and statements of the preceding work called into requi- 
sition. And I trust that it will be found that nothing 
is required which is not contained more or less expli- 
citJy and fully in these pages. If any thing more is 
required, the fact will serve to show how far this Trea- 
tise is from being complete. 

1342. In the Methods of Investigation and of In- 
etmction the unity of the End or Object will determine 
for us what are to be regarded as Wholes, and „i^|„ ^^ 
of course by the same means what are to be Slai'on" '°Md 
regarded as subordinate Parts. The means do™™iScd™br 
to any End are always the parte of any Me- O'sBndu.vieiv. 
thod to that End. ■ The End of an Investigation is the 
attainment of the Predicate which we are investigat- 
ing. The End of a Construction is to put our thoughts 
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into siicii form and order as to be communicable to 
others. To this End, divieion of the Subject, order in 
arranging, definition and description, and each part of 
the division — the order, the definitions, descriptions, 
comparisons, and whatever else we may have occasion 
to use, are Parts, and should be judged as Parts, sub- 
ordinate and conducive, according to the rules and 
principles already discussed ; and whether faultless or 
faulty in themselves, they are each to be approved or 
condemned, according as they shall be found conducive 
to that End or not ; always remembering that whatever 
does not conduce to the End which is most promi- 
nently before the mind, and help on towards its attain- 
ment, is a fault, a hindrance, and an annoyance. 
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EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS AND' CRITICISM. 
^1. Of the order in eriiicising Arguments. 

Is analyzing and eritieismg tte following Examples, which 
Lave been selected with a special view to illustrate the Prin- 
eiplca and Formulas of the foregoing- Treatise, we shall find 
the following order useful as expediting the process. 

In the first place, in each unity or totality of an Argument 
we must ascertain what ia the point to be proved — the Con- 
clusion of the Argument as a Wtole. This is necessary at 
this stage. For by this only can we identify the Minor and 
Major Terms — the Subject of the Argument, and what is 
proved of it. And it is only by this process of ideotiljiag the 
Subject and Predicate of the Argument that we can identify 
the Premises, and ascertain their character and position. 

Having identified the Minor, Middle, and Major Terms by 
means of 3ie Subject and Predicate of the Conclusion, we can 
next identify tho Premises, and arrange the Matter of the 
Argument into its appropriate PormoU, and complete the 
Formula if it should require completing. 

And as soon as we have done this, we shall find an advan- 
tage in disconnecting the Matter from the Form, by substitut- 
ing in the Formula some one of the Letters of the Alphabet. 
We derive the same advantage in Logical Analysis as in 
Algebra, from using the symbolical letters for the sums and 
quantities which they represent. It facilitates the process, and 
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errors are less likely to be made, and are more easily detected 

Itt the ne?t place we are to consider if there is any Fault 
or Fallacy ia the general form or argument. It will always 
be beet to look for them in the following order : 
{1) An Ignoratio Elenchi. 

(2) Any Fault in Form or in Method. 

(3) Any Palla<!y in Matter or ia Diction. 

If either of these defects is found, the work, whaterer other 
excellencies and attractions it may have, is worthless as an 
Argument, or effort to sustain the truth of its Conclusion. 

The nest step, after having selected and arranged the parts 
of the main Argument, is to separate each of the subordinate 
parts into logical wholes or unities ; remembering always that 
the unity of the Argument or Formula consists in the unity 
of its Subject. 

Having thus divided the work up into its smallest parts 
that can be regarded as wholes at all, we are to proceed to 
reduce them to the Formulte.* 

The first thing here is to identify the Conclusion, and from 
the Conclusion the Terms, Minor and Major, which are given 
in it. We are also to notice whether it be simple, complex, 
or oompouud ; and what is the complicity of the judgment of 
which it is compounded, with reference to its including any 
thing iEicit, by this means. 

We may here consider whether there be any Ignoratio 
Elenchi, or Fault in Method in this part of the main argu- 
ment, or not ; for if there is, we need go no farther in our 
analysis of this part, since though it should be otherwise fault- 
less, it is nothing to the purpose. 

We are next to identiiy the Premises by means of the 
Terms which we have found in the Conclusion; note their 
Belation, as whether Categorical, Conditional, or Disjunctive. 
Then put the elements thus g^ven into the Formal position, 
and complete the Formula if it be not complete. 

♦ MoEt of Hie Scholastic Writers on Logic whose works I Iiavo seen, 
speak of two kinds of Sjllogisma, Fonnnl and Material ; the Material Sjl- 
logisms are those which contain all the Matter of a Sjllogism, hut not 
stated in auy reooenized Formula, A Formal Sjllogism is an argument 
stated in a recognized Formula. The buanesa of Praxis is, therefore, to 
reduce Material to F'ormal Syllogisms. 
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In the coiirae of tliis completion, we are not only to find 
the euppoaed or assumed Premises in Enthymemes of the varioua 
forms, but also the Sequence in Conditionals, the Excluded 
Middle in Disjunetives, and the identity of kind in things 
compared.* 

Having completed the Formula, we are nest to consider it 
in relation to the Faults and Fallaeies in the order above 

If we find the part of the main argument which is under 
examination inconclusive for any reason, we are next to con- 
sider how important it is as a part of the main argument. 
And whether a failure or not, we are carefully to estimate its 
value and its force, if it has any, as a means of establishing the 
main Conclusion. "We shall find the Conclusion either a Pre- 
mise in the main Argument, or the assertion of a fact which is 
used by way of Induction, Analogy, Example, or Circum- 
stance, &c,, to prove a Conclusion which is used as such a 
Premise. 

In this way we are to analyze each subordinate part ot the 
main Argument, taking as an ultimate part or unity of argu- 
ment only those which have but one subject, and which there- 
fore, as arguments, can be resolved no farther. 



^ 2. Ezam^Ui in Categorical Syllogisms. 

1. Every effect must have had an adequate cause — the 
creation of the world is an effect ; therefore the creation of the 
world must have bad a cause. 

2. He that is always in fear cannot bo' happy. But those 
that are conscious of guilt are always in fear ; therefore those 
that are conscious of guilt cannot be happy. 

3. Satire is a legitimate mode of exposing the failings of 
others. But the calling othera by ill-names is not satire; 
therefore it is no legitimate mode of exposing their failings. _ 

• As it is convement to have a nama for tliia fault, of pasang from ona 
species to another improperly (foe it ia one of frequent ccourrenoe), we may 
call it MehAaiia. This, if I nnderatana him rightly, is what Aristotle 
tneaas when ba speaks of " pacing over into uno&er species : " MEioflair.t 
(It tl i>.Ko 7*™s. 
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4. Tyranny is an unnecessary reati'aint upon Iranian liberty. 
The English government imposes no unaeeessary restraint 
upon the' liberty of its subjects ; therefore the English govern- 
ment is no tyranny. 

5. No one is free who is enslaved by his appetites The 
sensualist is OEslaved by his appetites , therefore no sensuabst 

6. All accountable beings are free agents Men are ac 
countable ; therefore they are free agenth 

7. Sensualists wish to enjoy perpetual gratification without 
satiety. But this is impossible ; therefore the senfualist ile 
sires what can never be attained, 

8. That which has no reality of being cannot, as cause, 
produce or be the ground of existence to any thing. Chance 
has no reality of being; therefore nothing can be properly 
ascribed to chance bj way of accounting for its origin. 

9. Liberality is a means of making others happy. But it 
is not a means of making one's self rich ; therefore making 
one's self rich does not always maie others happy. 

10. Murderers never escape punishment. Yet even mur- 
derers hope to elude the laws of their country ; therefore some 
who hope to elude the laws of their country do not escape 
punishment. 

11. All amiable men merit the esteem and respect of their 
fellow men. And certainly all who aim only to do good to 
their fellow men, deserve to be esteemed and respected on that 
account. Hence all who are striving to do good to others are 
amiable men. 

12. Some effectual check to the progress of seditious pub- 
lications is absolutely essential to Qie safety of our country. 
The total abolition of the art of printing would prove such a 
check ; therefore the art of printing should be totally abol- 
ished. 

No miser has 

14. The things that cannot be enumerated do not esist. 
Innate ideas cannot be be enumerated; therefore there are 
no innate ideas. 
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15. Some poisons are vegetable. But no poisons are use- 
ful drugs ; therefore some useful drugs are not vegetable. 

16. Some recreations are necessary to the preservation of 
health and spirits. All recreations, however, are liable to be 
carried to excess and be abused ; so that some things liable to 
abuse are nevertheless necessary for man. 

17. No tale-bearer is worthy of confidence. But all tale- 
bearers are great talkers; therefore great talkers are never 
worthy of confidence. 

18. That one who has been aeoustomed to liberty can 
never be happy in the condition of a slave is indeed true. 
But the negroes on our Southern plantations have never been 
accustomed to liberty. Hence they are content and happy in 
their present condition. 

19. " He that is of God heareth my words ; ye therefore 
hear them not, becanse ye are not of God." 

20. AH the most bitter persecutions have been reli^ons 
persecutions. Among the most bitter persecutions were those 
which occurred in Eranoe during the Frtnch Bevolution. 
Consequently they must have been religious persecutions. 

21. That man is independent of the caprices of Fortune 
who places his chief happiness in moral and intellectual excel- 
lence. A true philosopher ia independent of the caprices of 
Fortune ; therefore a true philosopher ia one who places his 
chief happiness in moral and intellectual excellence. 

22. Of two evils the less is to be preferred; therefore 
since occasional turbulence is a less evil than a rigid despotism, 
it is to be preferred. 

23. Some objects of great beauty answer no other percep- 
tible purpose but to gratify the sight : many flowers have 
great beauty ; and many of mem aeoordingly answer no other 
purpose but to gratify the sight, 

24. A man who deliberately devotes himself to a life of 
sensuality is deserving of strong reprobation ; but those do not 
deliberately devote themselves to a life of sensuality who are 
hurried into excess by the impulse of the passions : such there- 
fore as are hurried into excess by the impulse of the passions 
are not deserving of strong reprobation. 
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25. It ia a difficult task to restrain alt inordinate desires : 
to conform to the precepts of Scripture implies a restraint of 
all inordinate desires ; therefore it is a difficult task to conform 

,to the precepts of Scripture. 

26. Any one who is candid will refrain from, condemning a 
book without reading it : some Reviewers do not refrain from 
this ; therefore some Reviewers are not candid. 

27. My hand touches the pen, the pen touches the paper ; 
therefore my hand touches the paper. 



29. A true prophecy coincides precisely with all the cit- 
oumstanees of such evonta as conld not be conjectured by 
natural reason. This is the ease with the prophecies concern- 
ing the Messiah in the Old Testament ; hence these prophecies 
are true. 

30. All that glitters is not gold : tinsel glitters ; therefore 
it is not gold. 

31. No trifling business will enrich those that engage in it. 
A speculation is no trifling business; therefore speculatior — -" 
enrich all who a ■ ■ ■■ 



^ 3. Exam^es in the Mypoiketical Fortnulw. 

3 animals without 

e who are very sentimental are nevertheless not 
in some who are not benevolent are sentimental. 

34. If fire may be separated from a flint, a property may 
be separated from its subject : but fire cannot be separated 
from the flint ; therefore a property cannot be separated from 
its subject. 

36. If hatred and malice are contrary to the Divine law, 
they ought, to be avoided : that they are so no one can deny ; 
therefore they should be avoided. 

36. If the penal laws against the Papists were enforced, 
they would be oppressed and wronged. But those laws are 
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not enforced, and therefor" they have nothing to compbin of 
in the way of oppresBion or persecntion. 

37 If testimony to miracles is to be admitted, the miracles 
claimed for Mahomet are to be aamitted. But as the narrative 
of those miracles oannot he admitted, no testuaony to mira- 
cles is to be admitted. 

3S If the excri.iBe of war in defence of one's country were 
sinful, It would hare been forbidden m the Scniture either 
expressly or by implicatmn But it is not -.o forbidden; 
therefore we may safely mfer that defensne wars are not 

31 If the fourth <,ommandment is obligatory, we are 
indeed hound to set apart one day m seven. But no one sup- 
poses now that that commandment is obligatory. Hence there 
is no obligation to. keep one day any more sacred than an- 
other. 

40 Romanism is that form of religion which has the most 
forms : and if forms are necessary to religion, then that religion 
which has the most forms is the best, and we ought all to turn 



41 The adoration of im^es is forbidden to Christians if 
the Mosaic law was dewgned, not for IsiaeUtes alone, but for 
all men. It was, however, designed for Israelites alone ; hence 
the adoration of images ia not forbidden to Christians. 

42 A wise lawgiver must either reeogniae the rewards and 
punishments of a future state, or he must be able to appeal to 
a Providence dispensing them in this life. Moses did not do 
the former, and therefore he must have done the latter. 

43. The virtues are either passions, faculties, or habits. 
But they are not passions : for passions do not depend on pre- 
vious determination. And they are not faculties : for faculties 
are possessed by nature. The virtues, therefore, are habits 
aocjiuired by voluntary exertion and effort. 

44 The early assignment of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to St Paul as its author, must have been either from its beu^ 
really his, or from its profesamg to be his and contaimng his 
name. But it mates no claim to being his. Consequently, 
nothing but a knowledge of the fact that he wrote it conld 
have led the early Christians to attribute it to him. 
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45. If the everlafiting favor of God is not bestowed at raa- 
dorn, and on no principle at all, it must be bestowed either with 
respect to men's persons, or with respect to their conduct : 
but " God is no respecter of persons ; " therefore his favor 
must be bestowed with respect to men'a conduct. 

46. If every objection tbat can be urged would justify a 
change of established laws, eo laws oould reasonably be main- 
tained. But some laws can be reasonably maintained ; there- 
fore DO objection that can bo urged will justify a change in 
established laws. 

47. If any coroplete theory could be framed to explain the 
establishment of Christianity by human causes, such a theory 
would have been propounded before this time. But no such 
theory has been proposed ; therefore we may conclude that no 
such theory can be devised. 

48. If a man is ignorant he should consult others as a 
means of making up his defioienoy in tnowledge. If he is 
wise, yet two heads for counsel are better than one ; therefore 
in all important matters one should take counsel with others. 

49. If one is superior to others he should be polite and 
gentle in his manners towards them, as a matter of Christian 
compassion and magnanimous condescension. If he is among 
equals he should be civil and courteous, since suoh a demeanor 
is as much their right from him and his right from them. And 
if ho is among his superiors, he should show himself courteous 
and civil, as being due to those having authority over us for 
the good of the whole. In aiiy case, therefore, we are bound 
by the most sacred obligations to be civil and considerate of 
the feelings of others. 

50. If the Government provides, for these debts by impo- 
sition, it will become odious to the people and perish. If it 
does not provide for them, it will be overthrown by the most 
dangerous of ail parties, I mean extensive discontent of the 
moneyed interest. 

51. If I am under the chastening handof God, and if there 
is no unrighteousness in Him, it must be that I am punished 
for my iniquity. 

52. If virtue is voluntary, vice is voluntary. But virtue 
is voluntary ; therefore so is vice, 
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53. If expiatory sacrifices were divinely appointed before 
the Mosaic law, they nniat have been expiatory not of eeremo- 
nial sin (for there could he none then), but of moral sin: If 
80, the Levitioal sacrifices must have had eo less efficacy. In 
that oase the atonements under the Mosaic law would haye 
' made the eomers thereunto perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
science.' But this they could not accomplish. Hence we 
mfer that expiatory sacrifices could not have been appointed 
before the Mosaic law. 

54 If transportation is not felt as a severe punishment, it 
IS in it«eif ill-suited to the prevention of crime : if it is so felt, 
much ot its severity is wasted, from its taking place at too 
g^e^t a distance to affect the feelings, or even come to the 
knowledge, of most of those whom it is designed to deter ; but 
one or tbe other of these must be the case : therefore trans- 
portation IS not calculated to answer the purpose of preventing 

55 Fontenelle on seeing a criminal led to punishment said, 
" There is a man who has calculated badly ; " whence it follows 
that if he could have escaped punishment, his conduct would 
have been laudable. 

56. If the prophecies of the Old Testament had been writ- 
ten without biowledge of the events of the time of Christ, they 
could not correspond with them exactly ; and if they had been 
forged by Christians, they would not be preserved and acknow- 
ledged by the Jews : they are preserved and acknowledged hy 
the Jews, and they correspond exactly with the events of the 
time of Christ ; therefore they were neither written without 
knowledge of those events, nor were forged by Christians. 

57. Now " if Christ be preached that He rose from the 
dead, how say some among jou that there is no resurrection 
from the dead ? But if there be no resurrection of the dead 
then is Christ not risen ; and if Christ is not risen then is our 
preaehing vain, and your faith is also Tain. Tea, and we are 
found false witnesses against God, because we have testified of ' 
God that He raised up Christ whom he raised not np, if so be 
that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not 
Christ raised ; and if Christ be not raised your faith is vain, 
ye are yet in youi sins. Then they also which are fallen 
alseep in Christ are perished." 

IT 
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58. If the bishops of F 1 d b f 

when they were nominated by th P p w 
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^ 4. Incomplete and Compound FormulcB. 

59. The atudy of Mathematics is essential to a o ^ 
education, because i* produces a habit of close and constant 



. Familiarity is productive of contempt, inasmuch as it 
ma a needless exposure of private failings. 

61. Man needs the restraints of law, since he is naturally 
selfish ; and is, moreover, subject to desires and passions which 
have no limits or power of restraint in themselves. 

62. Sin is hateful, because It is opposed to tho Divine Will. 

63. A good fooe is a letter of recommendation, for it pre- 
possesses the beholder in favor of its possessor. 

64. A wise man is never suiprised because he is never 
disappointed ; and he is never disappointed, because he forms 
no expectations that are not placed upon the most certain 
basis, 

65. Discord is a greater vice than intemperance, since 
discord always implicates more than one person in its guilt. 

66. Jupiter was the son of Saturn ; therefore the son of 
Jupiter was the grandson of Saturn. 

67. They who are not conscious of guilt are not subject to 
fear ; hence while conscious hypocrites are always shy and 
timid, the innocent are unsuspecting and self-possessed. 

68. A negro is a man ; whoever, therefore. Mils a negro 
wantonly or maliciously, is guilty of murdering a fellow man. 

69. I thini ; therefore I am. 
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70. Discord ia not so great an evil as intemperance, for 
that generally arises from the impulse of anger ; while the lat- 
ter almost invariably proceeds from an uneoatrollable appetite, 
or an inveterate habit. 

71. Americans enjoy a greater degree of political liberty 
than any other civilized people, and Sierefore they can have 
no excuse for sedition. 

72. Hard substances are elastic ; for ivory is both hard 
and elastic. 

73. Meanness is never usefdl since it is always base; and 
because it is always honorable to be honest, it is always useful. 

74. " Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend 
in one pomt, is guilty of the whole ; for He that said, Do 
not commit adultery, said also. Do not kill." 

75 The care of the poor ought to be the object of all laws, 
(or the plain reason that the rich can take care of themaelvra. 

T6 Wilkes was a favorite with the populace : he who is a 
favorite with the populace must understand how to manage 
them ■ he who understands how to manage them, must bo well 
acquainted with their character : he who is well acquainted 
with their character, must hold them in contempt : therefore 
Wilkes must have held the populace in contempt. 

77 The child of Themistocles governed his mother : she 
governed her husband; he governed Athens; Athens, Greece ; 
Hnd Greece, the world : therefore the chOd of Themistocles 
governed the world. 

78 The Scriptures are the standard of truth : and it is 
admitted that the Church of England is in aeeordanee with 
the Scriptures. Hoadley was in the English Church. But 
Hoadiey denied the divine institution of Episcopacy, and the 
authority of the Church in matters of Fwth. Hence no mem- 
ber of the English Church can condemn those doctrines as 
unsoriptural or neretical. 

T9. None but whites are civilized : the Hindoos are not 
white ; therefore the Hindoos are not civilized. 

80. None but whites are civilized : the ancient Germans 
were whites ; therefore they were civilized. [See 332-339, 
and 587.1 
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81. None but ciYiiized people are white the Gauls were 
white, therefore they veie fivihzed [See 587 ] 

82. Popular commotion" thouj,h commencing on a small 
scale, are so liahle to r pen into sJ6tem^(le sedition that they 
ought to be spe dily and decisively supproBsed 

83. Every duty IS accorapaniel with a certain piopriety 
and decorum whatever therefore ib not iccompanied with 
propriety and decorum cannot he a duty 

84. The Eaith has been repeatedly circumnav gated we 
need, theretoie no other proof that it is not an mtermmahle 
plane, as the ancients supp sed 

85. Whatever subjects fell under one and the same general 
definition are of one and the same kind ; ooiiseciiiently those 
things which do not fell midei- that definition; must differ in 
kind from each other and from all that do. 

86. Those only who understand other languages are com- 
petent to teach correctly the principles of their own ; since 
such a competency rec[uires that philosophic view of language 
which can be aocLuired only by the comparison of several with 
each other. 

87. Not a man of all the antediluvians escaped except 
those that were ia the Ark with Noah. Hence after the flood 
there were none who had not proceeded from him as their 
progenitor, and been acquainted with what he knew of divine 

88. Will often combats desire as it often also yields to it : 
will is not therefore desire. 

89. If Paley's system ia to be received, one who has no 
knowledge of a future state has no means of distinguishing 
virtue and vice : now one who has no means of distinguishing 
virtue and vice can commit no sic : therefore, if Paley's sys- 
tem is to he received, one who has no knowledge of a future 
state can commit no sin. 

90. When the observance of the first day of the week, as a 
religious festival in commemoration of Christ's resurrection, 
was first introduced, it must have been a novelty : when it was 
a novelty, it must have attracted notice : when it attracted 
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notice, it would lead to inquiry respecting the truth of the 
roaurreotion : when it led to this incjniry, it must have exposed 
the story aa an imposture suppoBing it not attested by living 
witnesses : therefore h n th b an e t the first day of 
the week, &c. was first nt du 1 t must i ave exposed as an 
imposture the story f h t n upi osing it not at- 

tested by living witn aa 

91. A system of o« m nt wh h xt nda to those ac- 
tions that are pcrfo m d tly must b one which refers 
either to a regular Divine Providenoe in this hfe, or to the 
rewards and punishments of another world ; every perfect sys- 
tem of government must extend to those aetioss which are 
performed seore% : no system of government therefore can be 
perfect, which does not refer either to a regular Divine Provi- 
dence in this life, or to the rewards and punishments of another 
world. 



§ 6. Miscellaneous Examples of Fonntdw and Fallaci's. 

92. The end of a true soldier's life is the welfere of his 
country : but death is the end of a soldier's life : therefore his 
death is requisite to the safety and welfare of his country, 

93. The fish iuolosod in the net were an indiscriminate 
mixture of all kinds : those that were set aside and saved as 
valuable, were fish that had been inclosed in the net : therefore 
fish of all kinds were set aside and saved as valuable. 

94. No man can possess the power to perform an impossi- 
bility. But a miraele is an impossibility ; therefore no man 
can work a miracle. [See 75 ] 

95. Few scientific treatises communicate truth in a clear 
and conspicuous maimer, without any admixture of error. 
Although a treatise which should so convey truth would be 
exceedingly valuable, yet it must be admitted that there are 
but few treatises comparatively which are very valuable. 

96. All the miracles of Jesus would fill more books than 
the world could contain ; the things related by the Evangel- 
ists are the miracles of Jesus ; therefore the things related by 
the Evangelists would fill more books than the world could 
contain. 
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97. If a man say, I love God, and hatcth hia brother, he 
is a liar ; for he tliat loveth not Lis brother, whom ho hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not aeon ? 

98. If the Eomish doctrine of Trausuhstantiatton be true, 
in receiving the Eucharist, the Eomaniats are gmltj of can- 
nibalism. But if they are not guilty of cannibalism their 
doctrine is false. [See 221.] 

99. The principles of justice are variable; the appoint- 
ments of nature arc invariable : therefore the principles of 
justice are no appointment of nature. 

100. A story is not to he believed, the reporters of which 
^ve contradictory accounts of it ; the story of the life and 
exploits of Bonaparte is of this description : therefore it is not 
to be believed. 

101. It is certain that in the moral government of God, 
virtue will produce happiness and vice will produce misery. 
We may therefore say, that whatever will produce happiness 
is virtue, and define virtue to be the pursuit of happiness in 
aeoordance with the will of God. 

102. It is evident that drunkenness is a sin most odious 
in the sight of God. It is equally certain that the use of 
alcohol is destructive to the moral and physical energies of 
man. I claim, therefore, not only that it is the duty of every 
man to abstain totally ftom the use of alcoholic drinks, but 
as a good citizen and a philanthropist, to esert all his influence 
to obtain and enforce a law which shall totally prevent the 
Bale of intoxicating drinks of any kind. 

103. Nothing which is of less frequent occurronoe than the 
falsity of testimony can be fairly established by testimony ; 
any extraordinary and unusual feict is a thing of less frequent 
occurrence than the falsity of testimony (that being very com- 
mon) : therefore no extraordinary and unusual fact can be 
fairly established by testimony. 

104. Testimony is a kind of evidence which is very likely 
to be false; the evidence on which most men believe that 
there are pyramids in Egypt is testunony : therefore the evi- 
dence on which most men believe that there are pyramids in 
Egypt is very likely to be false. 
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105. He who cannot possibly act otherwise than he cloea, 
Las neither merit nor demerit in his action. A lioeral and 
hene^olont man in relieTiag the sufferinga of the poor eamiot 
do otherwise than relieye them : therefore there is no merit in 
his actions. 

106. Slavery is an outrage upon the iaalienahle rights 
of man. It operates, wherever it exists, as a means of corrup- 
tion and degeneracy to the social and political condition of 
mankind. Hence, as citizens, as Christians, and as philanthro- 
pists, we are called npon to labor for the promotion of its im- 
mediate abolition. 

107. It is generally held that 8t. Paul wrote the Epistle 
to the Eomans. But lie Epistle itself expressly declares that 
Tertius wrote it (xtl 22). Therefore St. Paul cannot pro- 
perly be regarded as its author. 

108. The publication of a libel is criminal : bat the act 
of putting a libel into the post, is an act of publication (for the 
moment a man passes the libel from his hand his control over 
it is gone) ; that act, therefore, must bo pronounced criminal. 

109. True wisdom cannot be too dearly purchased. Hu- 
mihty always accompanies true wisdom : therefore humility 
cannot be too dearly purchased. 

110. No man could bind him, no not with chains ; because 
that he had been often bound with fetters and chains, and the 
chains had been broken asunder by him, and the fetters broken 
in pieces. [See 425.] 

111. That which is greater than fitith and hope must be 
the highest Christian grace. Charity, therefore, which is but 
another name for almsgiving, is greater than faith and hope, 
and must therefore be more important than any degree of 
accuracy or orthodoxy in the faith. 

112. It is sufficient to show the fallacy of the Protestant 
dogma, '■' the Bible, and the Bible alone is the religion of the 
Protestants," to state the fact, that many parts of the Bible 
are wanting, as for example, the Book of the Wars of the 
Lord, the Book of Jasher, and of the New Testament, the 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, to mention no more. If, therefora, 
the whole Bible would be a sufScient rule of faith to the 
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Protestant if he posaesaed it, yet einco he has not the whole, 
what he Tins can he no sufficient rule. 

'113. Tlie New Testament as a distinct booit, was jievei 
hoard of until the CouBcil of Laodieea, which at tke earliest waa 
314 years after the eommoncement of the Christian era. It is, 
threforo, absurd to pretend that it was writteB hy the Apos- 
tles, who were all dead more than a century before this date. 

114. A collection of rules, designed to enable us to under- 
stand the principles of any subject, is a science; but if those 
rules are designed to assist us in the application of these prin- 
ciples to a specific end, they constiturra an art. Now Logic 
collects and states the rules with a view to the comprehension 
of the rules themselves ; but Rhetoric with a view to their ap- 
plication to the specific end of conviction and persuasion : 
therefore Logic is a science, and Rhetoric is an art. 

115, RiMsia knows fall well that she is engaged in a con- 
test with two nations that were never yet overcome by valor 
of arms, nor circumvented by fraud or cunning in diplomacy. 
But llussia is contending against France and England ; there- 
fore neither France nor England was ever overcome by valor, 
or circumvented by cunning or fraud. 

116. If the forgiveness of ams was imparted at one's con- 
version, Ananias could not have said to St, Paul three days 
after his conversion, " Arise, be baptised, and wash away thy 
sins." But such was precisely the message which be was 
commissioned by the Holy G-host to deliver to him ; therefore 
remission of sms takes place in Baptism, 

117, An unholy minister is the greatest of all sinners; 
for either ho is a person of more than ordinary knowledge or 
he is not. If he is not, he sinned greatly in undertaking that 
ofEce, for which so great knowledge is required. If he be, his 
knowledge will doubtless increase nis guilt, 

1!8. The works of creation imply far more of design and 
of wisdom than the Iliad of Homer or the (Jeometry of Kuclid. 
But no one ever supposed that the Iliad, or the Geometry of 
Euclid were composed without an intelligent author ; there- 
fore the works of creation must have had an Intelligent 
Creator. 

110. The Jesuit cites Euffiuus in proof of the infallibility 
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of his dinrch. But if EufEaiis is riglit the church is aot in- 
fallible, since it does not agree with RuflnTiB. If, however, 
Ruf&uiia is wrong, his testimony is worthless. 

120 The doctrine which holds to an omnipresent divine 
power and agency in the operations of Nature, is as eonti'ary 
to the Scriptures as it is to sound phUosophy ; for the Scrip- 
tures say expressly, " the earth hringeth forth fruit of heraelj 
(St. Mark iv. 28). 

121 Nature is either the author of Nature, or it is the 
order of things estahlished by a Supreme Intelligence. But 
nothing can be the author of itself; therefore, Nature can be 
only the order of things established by a Supremo Intelli- 

122 The cause of evil is itself an evil. But that Chris- 
tianity has caused much evil in the shape of wars oppression, 
imposture, fanaticism, and persecution, cannot be denied. 

123. Our Lord said, " If a man keep my saying he shall 
never taste of death. Tben said the Jews uato Him, Now we 
know that thou hast a devil. Abraham is dead, and lie Pro- 
phets. Art thou greater than our father Abraham .-' whom 
makest thou th^elf ? " 

124 " The argument of the atheist assumes that it is pos- 
sible to'create an intelligent moral a^nt, and place it beyond 
all liability to sin. But this is a mistake. _ Almighty Power 
itself cannot create such a being, and place it beyond the pos- 
sibility of sinning, as we shall prove," &c. 

125 He who has a confirmed habit of any kind of action, 
exercises no self-denial in the practice of that action ; a good 
man has a confirmed habit of virtue ; therefore ho who exer- 
oiaes self-denial in the practice of virtue is not a good man. 

126 He ia the greatest lover of any one who seeks that 
person's greatest good; a Tu-tuous man seeks the grea est 
Jod for himself r therefore a virtuous man is the greatest 
lover of himself, 

127. Wtntever i. le.l » limited [bj llmt iiMcli it i. not]. 
But whatever i. limilod i» »ot finite; therefore .t God i. 
real, and not a mere fiction of the imagmation, He 18 not an 
infinite being. 

W« 
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128. Theft is a crime : theft was encouraged hj the laws 
of Sparta ; therefore the laws of Sparta encouraged crime. 

129. Every hen comes from aa egg ; every egg comes from 
a hen : therefore every egg comes from an egg. 

130. Nothing ia heavier thaa platina : feathera are heavier 
than nothing : therefore feathera. are heavier than platina. 

131. Meat and drink are necessaries of life : the revenues 
of Vitellius were spent on meat and drink ; therefore the 
revenues of Vitellius were spent on the necessaries of life. 

132. No evil shoold be allowed that g od may lomo of it. 
But all punishment is an evil ; therct re no puniahment should 
be allowed. 

133. Repentance is a good thing But no persons have 
so much repentance as the wicked theieiort none have so 
much good as the wicked. 

134. He who bears arms at the command of the magis- 
trate does what is lawful for a Christian The Swi^ in the 
French service, and the British in thi, American seivice bore 
arms at the command of the magistiJ.te thereioie they were 
doing only what was lawful for a Christun to lo 

135. He who calls you a man speals the truth ; but he 
that calls yon a knave calls yon a man therefore he who calls 
yon a knave speaks the truth. 

PTliia Minor Premise may be pronoimood a mm wera Bnt I should 
prefer to refer the Formnla to the Fallacy of Act de Is ("50, 1057-8> 
la this view we mnst regard aa aceideQtsJ that which i» not n the Con- 
cepiioii wlien nsad ns & Predicate (195> however esfsntial it may be to 
the esistenoe of any individual in that genus among tlie realitieB of 
being.] 

136. A monopoly of the sugar-refining business is bene- 
ficial to sugar-refiners ; and of the corn-trade to oorn-growers ; 
and of the Bilk-mannfaeture to silk-weavers, &c., &<s. ; and 
thus each class of men are benefited by some restrictions. 
Now all these classes of men make up the whole community ; 
therefore a system of restrictions is beneficial to the community. 
[See 58-60, 748.] 

137. " "We have seen in a preceding chapter, that naturally 
no man has any authority over another — his pursuits, his posses- 
sions, his life or his liberty, except what arises from the pri- 
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mary law of nature, self-defence. Now as a State is made up 
of men, the State ean have no authority which each man in the 
State did not posses before he entered into tte body politic. 
And from this it fallows, not only that capital punishment, 
banishment, and such like punishments are unautliorized and 
wrong, hut that all attempts on the part of the State to pro- 
mote education, impose oaths, or to encourage religion in any 
form, or to rotate the institution of marriage in any way, 
is a tyrannical assomption of 'irights over man, which power 
may indeed enahle it to enforce," &c., but nothing can jus- 
tify. [58.] 

138. If the difference in the various races of men has not 
been produced by climatic causes, they must each of them have 
had a separate proto-plastio pair for their proaenitors. But 
these differences cannot have heen produced by climatic causes ; 
therefore the races cannot have sprung from the same parents 
originally. [Sco 400 and 412.] 

139. Opium is a poison ; but physicians advise some of 
their patients to take Opium; therefore physician advise 
some of their patients to take poison. 

140. Anunal food may he entirely dispensed with (as is 
shown hy the practice of the Brahmins and of some monks) : 
and vegetable food may he entu-ely dispensed with (as is plidn 
fixim the example of the Esiiuimaux and others) : but all food 

of animal food and vegetable food ; therefore all food 
' with. 



141. I have shown, gentlemen, that it is the natural right 
of all God's creatures to be free. I have shown that a 
people having the same tongue, historic recollections and 
associations, conveniently situated, and existing in sufficient 
numbers for the purpose, are entitled to a distinct national 
existence ; and I ciaim, therefore, not only the sympathy of 
Americans for my poor and oppressed Hungary, which I know 
that I shall have, but also their intervention as a nation, and 
their generous liherality in furnishmg the material aid neces- 
sary to enable us to carry on our struggle, and secure our 
■ ' '- -e of Austrian rule and despotism 



142. Whilst all other sorts and orders of men conversed 
urith our Lord, never do we hear of any interview between 
Him and the Essenes. Suppose one Evangelist to have 
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OYerlooked such a scene, anotlier would not. One EvaDgelisfc 
was impressed witii one scene and a second by anotker. And 
thus it muflt have happened that, amongst the four, at least 
ono would have noticed the JEssenes. But no one of the four 
Gospels alludes to them. The Acts of the Apostles is a fifth 
body of recollections, but this does not notice diem. The Apo- 
calypse of St. John says not one word about them. St. Peter 
and St. James in their Epistles entirely overlook them. St. 
Paul gives no sign that he had' ever heard of them. Where- 
fore we must conclude that thoro was no sect known by that 
name, except in the delusions oonjured up by his own igno- 
rant heart (r 



^ 6. Examples presenting Questions of Method. 

143. All the facts of man's mental activity may be referred 
to two classes. Spontaneity and Eeflection. But of the two 
closes, the spontaneous must be first in point of time. For 
reflection implies volition, and vohtiou implies that the thing 
ohosen is abeady in the mind, as an object of conscious 
thought before the choice. Hence it could not have been given 
in reflection, and must therefore have been given in spon- 
taneity. 

144. " With God nothing is impossible." But God can- 
not make the three angles of a triangle more than two right 
angles ; therefore some things are impossible with God. [See 
423, 424.] 

145. The religion of the ancient Greeks and Eomana was 
a tissue of extravagant fables and gronndlem superstitions, 
credited by the vulgar and the weak, and maintained by the 
more enlightened, feom selfish or political views : the same 
was clearly the case with the religion of the Egyptians : the 
same may be swd of the Brahminical worship of India, and 
the religion of Fo profrased by the Chinese : Jhe same of the 
romantic mythological system of the Peruvians, of the stern 
and bloody rites of the Mexicans, and those of the Britons and 
of the Saxons : henee we may conclude that all systems of 
religion, however varied in circumstances, agree in being super- 
stitions kept up among the vulgar, from interested or politioal 
views in the more enlighten^ classes. 
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146. A feeljle Executive implies a feeble eseeution of the 
Government. A feeble execution ia but another name for a 
bad execution ; and a government Ul executed, whatever it 
may be in theory must be in practice a bad government. 
Henoe with a feeble or inefEcient executive, a government 
will always be bad, whatever may be its form or its theory. 

147. In the Scriptures it is ■written concerning the Church, 
and we see that the Church exists. There it ia written con- 
cerning idols that they shall cca8e,and we see that they are 
not. There it is written that the Jews were to lose the king- 
dom, and we see tiat the fact ia so. There it is written con- 
cerning heretics that they should csist, and we see that it is so. 
There it is written also concerning the I>ay of Judgment. There 
it is written concerning the rewards of the good and the punish- 
ment of the wicked. In all things we have found God faith- 
ful. Will Ho fail and deceive us in the last ? 

148. I maintain that the Fugitive Slave Law is uncon- 
stitutional, or at least a law not required by the Conatitntion. 
" Slaves" are not mentioned in the clause requiring the ren- 
dition of persons held to service in one State escaping into 
another. The gentlemen [of the South] say indeed that slaves 
are included in the scope and intent of the law. Bot I answer 
so are undoubtedly the Negroes, who have been admitted to 
citizenship in the Northern States, included in that clause of 
the Constitution which declares that the " citizens of each 
State are entitled to the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in any of the other States into which they may go to reside." 
And they exclude Negro citizens of the Northern States from 
citizenship in their States, if they choose to go into their 
borders. 

149. St. Paul says, " Whom God did foreknow He also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son. More- 
over whom He did predestinate them He also called, and whom 
He called them He also justified, and whom he justified He 
also glorified." But Christians, so long as they are living in 
the body are uot glorified ; therefore they are not among those 
of whom St. Paul was speaking as predestinated by God to be 
conformed to the image of His Son. 

150. If these acts are valid, the old corporation is abol- 
ished and a new one created. The first act does, in fact, if it 
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can have any effect, creaie a new corporation., and transfer to it 
all the property aad franchises of the old. The two oorpora- 
tiDna are not the same in any thing which essentially belongs 
to the existence of a corporation. They have different names 
and different powers, rights and duties. Their organization is 
wholly different. The powers of the corporation are not vested 
in the same or simUar hands ; and the act itself provides for 
the first meeting and organization of the new corporation. It 
expressly provides that the new oorjjontion shall hive and 
hold all the property of the old , d, provisnn which would he 
quite unnecessary upon any other ground than that the old 
corporation was dissolved. 

151. It has heen noticed that when we see t good act per- 
formed, we approve the act and feel a sympathy with the a^ent. 
It has henoe heen laid down as a fundamental prineiple in 
Ethics, that those actions are good which thus elicit our sym- 
pathy and approbation. But this is a false criterion. It implies 
a judgment concerning the act, " it \a good," and a feeling or 
emotion, and holds that the judgment is based upon the emo- 
tion. But the judgment precedes and ia the came of the 
emotion, for the emotion wfll always remain the same so long 
as our estimate of the act remains unchanged. But let us 
hear something concerning the act whioh changes our estimate 
of its character, and the emotion or feeling towards the person 
who performed it changes also. 

152. If a paste he made of wheat flour, boiled in water, 
and allowed to stand for a few days, there will be in it not 
ouly small plants or vegetables, bnt also small animaloulte. 
Now tho boiling would of itself have destroyed all the seeds 
of vegetables, as well as the ova of any animal existence, so 
that we are led inevitably to the conclusion that inorganic 
matter will produce both vegetable and animal life, without 
the seeds or ova of preceding plants or animals of the same 
species ; and if so, the theory of creation, and a personal 
Creator, is shown to be unnecessary to philosophy, afld even 
unphilosophical. 

153. It is said that at death all appearance of life becomes 
extinct, and every indication of a total cessation of existence 



But in the first place wo see that parts of the body, j 
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hands, feetj &o., may die and decay, and the sonl remain en- 
tirely unimpaired. 

Again, it is a principle wliicli prevails every where in 
Nature, that nothing once in existence can hit Th w I 
that ia consumed in the fire is resohed th ly t t i 
ments, but every particle of it exists somewh S w fh th 

body at death. But the aoitl being immater 1 t p hi 

of dissolution, or resolution into lonstituent 1 m t 

Agam, we have frequent ea^e? of chanf, f th f m f 
existence, without a cessation of the existe f th t wh se 

term la changed Such (,hauges we have ih fostua 
passing from its state before birth to its mod f 1 f ft 
the chitk emergmg from the shell, ind e^p lly th case 
of all the metabolians whioh appear ii worm th mt 

state of apparent death, and after a while m t 

with wmgs 

In all these cases that which is once i b g t 
to esist notwithstanding the changes m it f m t t 1: 
existence Hence we may conclude that th h m 1 w 11 

do so liieftiae it death 

154. Some years since there appeared io the West a dis- 
ease, which was called the milk-sicmess. The following hypo- 
thes^ were au^ested as accounting for it ; namely, that (1) it 
proceeded from some miasma in the air ; (2) from some pecu- 
liarity in the water ; (3) from arsenic, cobalt, and other mine- 
rals in the soil; and finally, (4) that it was owing to some 
disease m the vegetable productions. 

As facta it was found : (I) that its appearance was eon- 
fined within narrow limits; (2) that when it maies its appear- 
ance among men, there has been preoeding it a disease among 
the animaE, called the Slows or Trembles. It is also ascer- 
tained (3) that the flesh, the milk, the butter, and the cheese 
made from animals having the Slows, causes ihn milk-aickneaa 
in men [hence its name] ; (4) the disease appears in pastures 
where there is no water ; and (5) the flesh of animals diseased 
imparts none of its poisonous properties to the water in which 
it is boiled ; (6) the disease afiects those animals which graze 
at night, and especially in the woods ; (7) carnivorous animals 
never have the disease until they have taken it by eating ani- 
mals already afieoted ; and (8) females during Jactation, cows, 
sluts, &o., often escape the disease themselves after having 
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eaten tiie poison, liiit communioal* it fo their offspring. And 
(9) in those cases in which the flesh of diseased animals had 
been swallowed and Vomited np soon afterwards, there was 
either no disease or only very little following. [To he treated 
as a case of Elimination.} 

156. The various Byateme of pagan idolatry correspond bo 
closely, that they cannot have been atruek out independently 
in the several countries where they have been established, and 
must therefore have originated from a common source. But 
if they bad a common souree, then either one nation must have 
communicated its peculiar theology to every other people in 
the way of peaceful and voluntary imitation, or through the 
medium of conquest and violence ; or all nations must have 
been assembled together in a single community, and then agreed 
to adopt the theology in question aa a new and recent inven- 
tion ; or, having received it from the past, and believing it on 
whatever grounds to be true, they must have carried it with 
them as from that common centre to aU parts of the globe. 
The fii'st and second are impossible in tfie nature of things ; 
therefore all these various systems must have had a common 
origin. 

But the third position is nearly as incredible as either the 
first or the second ; namely, that they "hould ha* e all agreed 
in one stupendous system of imposture, professing lo btlieve 
as divine that which they knew that they had of themselses 
but recently invented. 

Idolatry, therefore, must have arisen before the dispcrsnn 
of mankind, and be a corruption of a tiadition that was be 
lieved true at an age so near to the origm of the race (or its 
restoration after the flood), that its foundation must have been 
in the truths which were either observed by man, or super 
natnrally communicated to him at the time of his creation. 

156. The fundamental doctrines and institutions of Chris- 
tianity are not to be held aa mere opinions, with regard to 
which men may innocently differ, and be entitled in their diver- 
sities to that consideration and respect to which they are enti- 
tled in matters of mere indifference or uncertainty. For other- 
wise no persons could be allowed to affirm the truth with that 
eonfidenee and certainty which its proper influence requires. 
It follows, moreover, from the wisdom and justice of God, that 
the evidence of the truth of those doctrines and institutions ia 
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such that they cannot be iimoceiitly rejected. If God ia iufi- 
nitelj wise he knew what was BufEcieat evidencQ, and if He is 
just He would never require belief and obedience without giv- 
ing such evidence as would throw the guilt of unbelief upon 
the unbeliever. And in all other cases, in all departments of 
thought, we hold to certain fandamental principles with regard 
to which we allow of no differences of opinion, whi h w a 
knowledge to be entitled to respect. la Geometry, n A t 
Bomj, in Mechanics, every where in fact, we expect th a, t 
of all intelligent and well-disposed men to certain fund n nt I 
principles. We do not treat the man who pretends t a 

and yet denies that the earth revolves on its asis ar d th 
aun, instead of the sun's moving around the earth as nt tl d 
to argument. We regard him as either a fool or a madman 
In like manner the Articles of Faith contained in th Ap 
ties' Creed, the Ministry, the Worship, and the Sacram t f 
the Church, have been held in all ages of the Church t 
fundamental in their character, and too fully and obviously 
revealed in the Scriptures, to be properly regarded as mere 
subjects of opinion and preference, in regard to which unbelief 
could be innocent or properlv entitled to favor. 



^ 7. Abstract of Leslie's Short and Easy 

" What you ask and I undertake to accomplish, is to furnish 
some one topic of reason which shall demonsljate the truth of 
the Christian Eeligion, and at the same time distinguish it 
from the impostures of Mahomet and whole pagan world." 

" If the matters of fact which are recorded in the Gospels 
be true, the truth of doctrine of Christ will be sufficiently 
evinced; for if His miracles be true they do vouch the truth 
of what He delivered." 

" The same ia to be said aa to Moses and the Old Testa^ 
ment." 

I shall then _firsi lay down such rules as to the truth of 
matters of fact in general, that where they all meet, such mat- 
ters of fact cannot be false. And then, secondly, I shall show 
that all these rules do meet in the matters of fact of Moses and 
of Christ ; and that they do not meet in the matters of fact of 
Mahomet and the Heathen deities, nor can possibly meet in any 
imposture whatever. 
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I. The Rales are : 

1st. That tte matters of fact be saoli as that mon'a out- 
ward seBses, their eyes tmd. ears may be jndgeg of it. 

2d. That it be done publicly in the face of the world. 

3d. That not only public monuments be kept up in memory 
of it, but some outward actions to be performed. 

4th. That such monuments, and such actions or observ- 
ances be instituted, and do commence from the time that the 
matter of fact was done. 

The two first rules make it impossible for any such matter 
of fact to be imposed upon men at the time when such matter 
of fact was said to be done. 

The only alternative, therefore, is that such matter of fact 
might be invented some time after. 

But against this the two last rules (3d and 4th) secure us, 
as much as the two first rules in the former case. 

II. The matters of fact of Moses and of Christ have all 
these rules or marks before mentioned, and that neither tho 
matters of fact of Mahomet, nor what is reported of the Hea- 
then deities have the like, and that no imposture can have 
them all. 

As to Moses. He persuaded the Israelites that he had 
brought 600,000 of them from Egypt and through the Red 
Sea, that he fed them forty years without bread by a miracu- 
lous manna. But he could not have persuaded them of these 
facts if they had not been true, since every man's senses that 
were then alive must have contradicted it. So that here are 
ike first and second of the above-mentioned four marks. 

For the same reason it would have been impossible for 
him to persuade them to receive his five Books (the Penta- 
teuch) as truth, unless they were so ; since in those books he 
constantly appeals to them as eye and ear witn^ses of those 
things. 

The utmost that we can suppose then is, that these Books 
were written in some age after 'Moses and put out in his name. 

But in that case it is impossible that the Books should 
have been received, for they apeak of themselves as delivered 
by Mosos, and kept in the Ark from his time, and likewise a 
copy with the King. 

Now in whatever ago we may suppose the imposture to 
have been attempted, it vras impossible that it should be 
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received aa truth, sinee no such copy would have been in ex- 
istence in the Ark or in the ICicg's possessiouj as the Book 
itself claims. 

But hesides this tJie Book speaka of lawa and ordinances, 
and of the time and cireumstancea of their origin, and claims 
tiiat they had been observed from the time of their origin, as 
of the Passover; the institution of the Levitea, the hiiddmg of 
Aaron's rod, which was still kept in the Ark, the pot of manna, 
the brazen serpent, and the Feast of Pentecost. Then there 
was also the Sabbath, the daily sacrifices, the yearly expiation, 
the new moons, and other monthly, weekly, and daily remem- 
brances and reeogtdtions of these things. Here then the third 
ajxd fourth marks mentioned above are found. 

But suppose that these things had been practised before 
the Books of Moses were forged ; that these Books imposed 
upoD the people only in making them believe that they had 
kept these observances in memory of what had never occurred. 

Now this supposes that the Jews kept these observanees 
either in memory of nothing, or without knowing what they 



But the observances themselves express the ground and 
reason of their being kept. 

Again, suppose the Jews did not know any reason why 
they kept these observances, and that they were persuaded 
that they had been keeping them as observances of that of 
which they had never heard before. 

Does any Deist think it possible that such a cheat could pass ? 

Secondly, all these four marks do meet in the matters of 
fact which are recorded in the Gospel, of our Saviour. For the 
(Mio first; the miracle of feeding three thousand at one time; 
five thousand were converted at one time by what they had 
seen — miracles that were done publicly and before their own 
eyes. Then for the two last : Baptism, the Lord's Supper, 
were instituted as memorials of what was then done; and the 
iBStitution of the Ministry, which has continued by a regular 
succession to this day, in all which respects the matters of fact 
of the Gtospcl narrative as completely fulfil the four rules as 
those that are related of Moses. 

III. The matters of fact of Mahomet and the fabled dei- 
ties, do all want these four marks. 

First, Mahomet did not claim in his day to have performed 
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Secondly, those that are told of liim want the first two 
rales ; they were not performod in the presence of any one, 
and we have only his word fdr them. 

The same is to be said of the fables of the Heathen gods. 

It ia true that the Heathen deities had their priests. They 
had also feasts and games, and other institutiona in memory 
of them. But all these want the fourth mark, they were not 
instituted at the time of the occurrence of the events which 
they claim to commemorate ; and their priests were not ap- 
pointed by the gods, but only by others in honor of them. 
And therefore those orders of priests are no evidence to the 
trath of the matters of fact which are reported of their 
gods. 

IV. Now to apply what has boon said. You may challenge 
all the Deists in the world to show any action that is febulous, 
which has all the four rules or marks before mentioned. No, 
it is impossible. And (to resume a little what has been spoken 
of before) the histories of Exodus, and the Gkispel, never could 
have been ■ received, if they had not been true ; because the 
institution of the Priesthood of Levi, and of Christ ; of the 
Sabbath, of the Passover, and of Cii'cumcision ; of Baptism, 
and of the Lord's Supper, &c., are there related as descend- 
ing all the way down from those times, without interraption. 
And it is full as impossible to persuade men that they had 
been circumcised or baptized — ^had circumcised or baptized 
flieir children — had celebrated passovers, sabbaths, sacra- 
ments, &c., under the government and administration of a cer- 
tain order of priests, if they had done none of these things, as 
to make them beKeve that they had gone through seas upon 
dry laud, seen the dead raised, &c. And without believing 
these, it was impossible that either the Law or the Gospel 
oould have been received. 



5 8. Mr. Weestbil's Argument in the Girard Will Case. 

This Will devises a certain sum of money to bo appro- 
priated to the erection and support of a College (10).* 

The first question ia whether this devise can be sustained 
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Otherwise than as a charity. If tlio devise he a good lumta. 
tion at law, if it require no exercise of the favor which is 
bestowed upon, privileged tratamenta, there is already an end 
to the question— this point is conceded. 

The devise is void according to the general rules of law, 
n account of its not mentioning tie persons to whom the be- 



is made. 



quest is maae. , „ ., 

The liequest must stand then, if it stand at all, on the peeu- 
liai rules which equltahle jurisprudence applies to chanties. 

But I maintain that neither hy judicial decisions, nor by 
correct reasoning on general principles, can this devise or be- 
nuest be regarded as a charity ; (11) because. 

It is derogatory to the Christian Eeligion. 

It tends to weaken men's reverence for that Religion, and 
their conviction of its authority and importaace ; and, there- 
fore, it tends in its general character to mischievous and not 
to useful ends, .„,,., ] -e^ 

The College is founded to promote mfidelity, and a gitt or 
devise for such objects is not a charity (12). 

The obiect of this bequest is agamat the public policy of 

the State; therefore the devise ought not to be allowed to 

talre effect. ,.,.,■ »„ 

These are the two propositions which it la my purpose to 

maintain on this part of the case (12). 

The Will excludes all Ministers of the G-ospel from the 
There is no Christian charity that excludes the Minis- 

""y has so been understood from the time of Constantine 
down to our own (16). , , . i -. 

The opemoff counsel admitted that there is no charity 
without Christianity (19), and I maintain that wherever 
the authority of God is disowned, the duties of Chris- 
tianity derided, and its Ministers shut out, there can be 
no charity (19, 20). 

He who rejecte the ordinary means of accomplishing an 
end means to defeat that end iteelf, or else he has no meaning ; 
this is true even if the means he but of human appointmenl^ 
although the end rested on divme authority. B«t/>^ 
means be of divine authority also, then the rejection of them 
is direct rejection of that authority (30). 
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But nothing is more certain in OLristianity, tLan that the 
Author of the Chriatian Religion Himself did appoint a Chris- 
tiau Ministry, 

He who does not believe this cannot believe the rest (31). 

This Ministry have continued to our day, and gone over 
the whole world performing their work. Nowhere has any 
part of the globe been Christianized without the Miniatry. It 
is therefore idle mockery to pretend that that man haa any 
respeot for the Christian Religion who derides and rejects its 
Ministers (32). 

In the nest place this scheme of education is derogatory to 
Christianity, because it proceeds upon the presumption that 
Christianity is not the only true foundation, or any necessary 
foundation of morals. 



So the world has not tl 
The Word of God dec]ares"'otherwise in the Decalogue (34). 
. Christ taught otherwise (35), 
Reason and human nature teach otherwise (35, 36). 

Again, the Will excludes the observance of the Christia; 



But the Christian Sabbath is a part of Christianity. This 
is admitted by ait Christians (37), and the Will excludes the 
means for observing the Sabbath (37, 38). 

And where the Christian Sabbath is not observed, there is 
no public worship of God. 

But the reasons assigned for the exclusion of Christianity 
from the College, are still more derogatory to Christianity, 

They are that the evils resulting from the diversity of 
opinions and seota, is greater than the good which Christianity 
itself produces ; whence he infers that we should cut up Chris- 
tianity by the roots (42). 

But this mode of reasoning, if it were allowed, would 
destroy men's social relations and all human institutions {46, 
47). 

But there is a settled policy of the State of Pennsylvania; 
this is not denied ; and Christianity is a part of that policy. 

Any school or system of education which is contrary to 
that policy, cannot be sustained by the State (65). 

The Cfourts of Pennsylvania have declared that a charitable 
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bequest which oounteracta the public pobey of the State can- 
not be sustained (67). [The case of Methodist Churcb vs. 
Remington and the 8th of Johnson, p. 291.] 

& 9. Mr. Dana's Argument in the Ellsworth School Case. 

This was a suit brought by Laurence and Bridget Donahoe 
asainst Richards and others, Superintending Committee of 
Sdiools, churning damages of the Committee for having ex- 
cluded the Plaintiffs from the benefit of the common schools, 
by making the reading of the Bible, in the common Enghsh 
Version, obligatory upon all the pupils. The Plaintiffs being 
Roman Catholics could not comply, on grounds of conscien- 
tious scruples. 

This is a novel suit ; there is no one like it in the Reports. 
The general principle of law is, " that a public oflcer exer- 
cising a discretion, judicial in its character, cast upon him by 
the law is not liable to private actions for damages, unless he 
acts in bad faith or from malice." 

But in this case it is not pretended that there was mahce 
"- bad faith (6). 

By the constitution and laws of Maine it is the duty of the 
nmrnittne. " to direct the eoneral course of instruction, and 



Committee, " to direct the general course o 
what books shall be used in the respective schools. In the 
exei-cise of this authority, the Committee contmuod the use ot 
the Bible in the common English Version (7). 

By authority of the State also they have power to expel 
from any school, any pupils who shall not comply with the 
regulations which they have made (7). 

Now the point whether the DefendaJits in this suit are lia- 
ble has never been decided. 

But in the case of Wheeler vs. Patterson, 1 N. H. 88, it 
was decided that Selectmen of a town, wore not liable for 
refuMng a man his privilege of voting, even though they were 
wrong in their act, "so longas their motives are pure and 
untainted with fraud and malice." 

In the case of Gtrifan vs. Rising, 11 Met 339, it was held 
that Assessors were not liable for refusing to tax a man, al- 
though he lost his vote thereby, on the ground that they are 
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exempted from liability for damages when acting with in- 
tegrity." 

In Allen vs. Blunt, 3 Story 141, it was held that, " where 
a particular duty is confided to a public officer, to be exercised 
by him at his discretion, upon an examination of facts, of 
which he is made the appropriate judge, his decision is con- 
olusiTe," 

Id 7 Howard 89, and 12 Howard 390, it was held that the 
commaader of a ship was not responsible for the punishment 
of a marine, though he were innocent, so long aa he did it not 
from malice, and that he was not responsible for error of law, 
or in his judgment of facts if he acted in good faith. 

All thf^o cases are analogous to the one before the Court 
The only exception is the case of Lincoln vs. Hapgood. This 
decision, however, has beea overruled. 

But not only are the defendants not liable for damages in 
this suit. The continuance of the use of the Bible is a rea- 
sonable exercise of tieir discretionary power. 

It has always been used in the schools of Maine. 

The Defendants are obliged by law to see that the princi- 
ples of morality and all the virtues shall be taught in the 
schools. But how can principles of morality be taught except 
on the basis of religion ? A system of morality not founded 
on religion is not morality, but only a system of self-interest. 

The objection however is not, they say, to the Bible, but 
to our English Version of it. 

But " great portions of the translation were made by men 
in the bosom of the General Chuxoh before the Beformation." 
Testimony to its accuracy has been borne by learned men of 
the Roman Church. 

As a fountain of pure idiomatic English it has no equal in 
the world. From it we derive our household words. Hence 
as a preparation for life, an acquaintance with the common 
English Bible is indispensable, while the Eomish Version is 
un-Knglish. 

But the effect of this objection is to exclude the Bible 
altogether. Each denomination has a translation, or at least 
prejudices and peculiar views of its own. If one is to insist 
on his version, others will ; and all will be excluded. The 
question, therefore, is whether the Bible shall be read at all 
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It only I'cmaiiis to consider the constitntional objoctioiia 
against the law under wiioh the Committee acted. 

The power to regulate schools and determine what studiea 
shall be pursued, ana what hooka read, must he lodged some- 
where. '£he Constitution of Maine gives the Legislature 
power " to make and ostahlish all reasonable laws and regula- 
tioi^ for the defence and benefit of the people, not repug;iiaBt 
to the Constitution of Maine, or to tiatof the United States." 
And if this power to select books, and auspeud or refuse chil- 
dren for disobedience, were not expressly given in the Coceti- 
tution, it would be implied in the necessity of the ease (Sher- 
man vs. Charlestown, 8 Cueh. 161 ; aaid Spear vs. Cummings, 
22 -Pick. 223). 

It is said that the schools are public, and that all resident 
tax-payers have a vested right in them. 

But this right must be enjoyed subject to restrictions and 
limitations, necessary for the good and rights of othevs. This 
does not subject one denomination to another, but thecboice 
of a few to the good of the many. 

The only constitutional question worthy of attention, is 
that which arises from the clause which declares that " no one 
shall be hurt, molested, or restrained in bis person, liberty, or 
estate for his religious opinions." 

This clause was intended to guard against persecution, 
directed against person or property. But there is no such 
persecution in this case ; whatever inconvenience may have been 
suffered, is the incidental and indirect consequence of the 
opinions which the Plaint jfiis choose to hold, 

But if they were " hurt or molested," in the sense of the 
Constitution, still the act of tbo Committee is not unconstitu- 
tional. 

It is a constitutional proyieion, for instance, that no man's 
property shall be taken for public uses without compensation. 
And yet the Legislature has full power to regulate the manner 
in which men shall use and enjoy their property, so as to pre- 
serve the rights of the public. In this exercise of le^slative 
power, a man's property may sometimes be much diminished, 
or even destroyed, and he have no remedy. 

In the Warren Bridge case it was established that tie 
State may impair or destroy the value of an existing franchise 
for the public good, and that no compensation need be made, 
18 
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if it te not confisoaied or abolished. Tlie daily making of 
highways, railroads, and canals for the puhlie good, Is con- 
stantly impairing the value of some private property, and in 
some eases totally destroying it, aud yet no compensation is 
made. 

In tie case of Tewkshury it was held (11 Met. 55) that the 
State might prohibit Mr. T. from taking sand from his own 
beacL So in Alger's case {7 Gush. 63}, burials in cities may 
be prohibited without compensating the owners of vaults for 
their loss, however costly or valuable they may have become. 
The Sunday laws also are held to be constitutional, although 
the Jews, by reason of their religious profession, lose one siath 
of their working life, and are " hurt and restrained in their 
liberty tmd estate," and put to an inec^uality with Christians. 

The Constitution prohibits religions t^ts as qualifications 
to ofE.ee. Yet all jndicial officers are required to administer 
oaths, although the Quakers regard the taking of oaths as un- 
lawful. 

Hence we must conclude that tlio power of the Committee 
is not rendered unconstitutional, by the mere fact that it inci- 
dentally operates to the disadvantage of an individual who, by 
his opinions or preferences, has put himself in opposition to 
the laws of the land and the acts of its legitimate authorities. 
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b' SUBJECTS AND OF THE TECHNICAL TERMS OCCURRING 
IN THE WORE. 



Abscissio Infisiti 241, itanaes 241, 
3*3. 

Absoj-cte truth, proved only by 
Demouetradour 335. 

Abbtract, knowledge of tifl, aubse- 
qnflnt to Hiat of the concrete 861. 

ABScaice Tcgus explained 14. 

ABBTBicnON what 315. 

AcATEGOBBHATia Tenus 18. 
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ble 19, predicated of itll su^eots 
5^ Fallacy of 181, 
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tial 310. 
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of 33G ». 
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361. 

Additiok, ttia Principle of 234. 

Adequacy of Propositions 65. 

Adjectives, their logical force 48. 

AEBiBMiTioN, groands of 103. 
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in 76. 
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and Induction 313 n. 
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ArjlE^RA, a series of Methods of In- 
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234. 
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Altebh&te Se'Eoies 37, used as 
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100. 

AuoTioH of a Propositioi 
172 n. 

AMBTOtiOTJS MiDBte what 189, vari- 
ous forms of 190. 

Ampeee's Classification of the Sci- 
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AsALOGoDa Spheres 20. 
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vestigation 349, Aiistotle's and 
Whately's definition of 249 b., 
stops diort of an Induction 357, 
its use 257-359, argument from 
819, its value 320, as a means 
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tions 821. 
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aa 218, as a Method of Inyesti- 
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ity of its results 24i el seq„ 
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206. 
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CooNinoH 7, 9, distinguished from 
Conception 10. 

CoiXECTiVE Terms distinguished 
from General 17, may not be pre- 
dicated of the individuals 18. 






anthorit 



394. 
Comparative Jcdgmests 4E, 
not include, the Subject in 1 
Sphere of the Predicate 84, c( 
tain three terms 85, of seven i 
rieties 84-87, conversion of 86, 
SyUogisms 151. 

COMPAliATIVE Syi.U)0ISM3, not t 
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same es pnro Categorical^ 151, 
simple comparatives 152, Uie con- 
aitioDH of thdr yalidity 154, in 
wMoh intonaty is regarded as 
oanse 155, of mftnuer, time, place, 
&o. 156. 

CoMF4Ei90HB, implj Uiree terms 86, 
of equality and ineqnali^, and of 
gcaater and of laBS intensity 86, 
of tima, place, &c. 86. 

CoMFOsmoN, Fallaoy of 190. 

Complex Propositioas reducibla ti 
simple incomplBs 84. 

CouPOCBD Cateqoricat. Proposi- 
B radnoible to Eimple complei 



84. 



i, 174 



OOMPOirao CONDITlOBAIfl 

CoMPEKHENEED Sphere always li 
Snbject 111. 

CoMPREHENDiNO Sphere always h 
Predicate 111. 

CoMFKEHESSiON of Tcnna 14. 

Comprehensive QuANinT dete 
mines the intensire GO, of thr 
degrees 60. 

CoMPEEHBBSiVENEaa of terms ex 
clnsivenees of matter 51. 

Compte's Classification tf the S 
ences 341. 

CoNCEPTioB 7, 9, adequate and n 
adequate 10, of Ideas, how mad 
adequate 11, of the Imposdble 12 
the relations of 13, the Hphara and 
matter of 14, matter determin 
aia sphere 16, Alternate 16, d s- 
tinguished from facts 314, man 
of pas^ng from one mind to 
other 216, 347, Analyds of 244 
cannot ba conveyed from mind to 
mind as wholes 848, reoonstnict d 
by the parson rBceiving it 349 
none that cannot be defined 851 
Uliimate and Primary 366, imply 
previous perceptions 856, made 
distinct by the Essantia, definite 
by the Differcntja 866. 

CoHCESSiOBS a ground of proof 39i. 

CoMCWsios, what T, 107, no al' 
firmative in the 2d Pignre 113, no 
universal in the 3d 114, quantitf 
and quality of determined by the 



Premises 115, indirect 123, direct 
123, compound 149, true from 
false Premises, AristotlB's acconnt 
of 187 n., when proved 280, as 
determining wholes in argumenta- 



CosCK 



I, knoB 






objects in the 361. 

CoSCEETE TERSia 14. 
COBCURREBCR of fttOtS OT of teSli- 

Tfhat 322, its value 333, 
Conditional JuuGMENra 44, imply 
categoric 45, three tei-Tus and two 
copulas 91, members of 91, depend 
upon the Sequence 92, compound- 
ed with Di^unctlves 102. 
iroiTi MoDAifl 79, may be- 

m D ft rcntial 136, 

d PROPOsiTioNa 82, 91, 



NDin 


A YLLOGISHS, not «]1 


h 


tarn coudMouaX judg- 




ara m 171, methods of 


eomn 


ng 72, method for find- 


ng h 


euce 178, may he 


OOmp 


d a categorical 171, 


Wlb 


ur terms 174, compound 


4 


ouB 175, with com- 


pud 


et uents or antecedents 


76 




C N en 


R hat 318. 


COBJDG 


N thoVerbBsanifliia- 




D finition 364. 




Terms 14, how predi- 


bl 4 




Co sc 


s, m fl t 




224 


Co QUE dlt 1 J d 




91 th d al f d troy 


h Ant d tl 


C STB 


1 bj t d m th d 


l<t47 




Cons n 


^iv Mem the di 



lionals 172. 

CoBTiNQGHi Matter 205, judg- 
ments in a posteriori 206, in all 
realities of being 309, how known 
210, AnalyHB as a means of In- 
vestigation in 344. 

CONIXNDOCS CoNumoNAia 96. 

CoNTiNuons QcANirrt 32, limits 
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ana terras in 23, 39, asioms of 
152. 

COHTRADICTIO IB odjectia 375, 

CoNTEADicnTOB:, principle of, a ground 

of affinuation 103. 
CoNTBADicTOHr Tomia 41, how pre- 
■ dieable 42. 
CONTKADIcrORr JUDGMEKI^ csjinot 
both be false in tbe same matter 



70. 

COSTEAKIES, a 



s of I: 



CoMXHAHIHTr 33. 

CoHTBA-posiTiON of Judgments 71, 
by means of Negatives 73, 

COMTBABY JODGIIKNIS " ' 



nihsse 



it 70. 



CoBTBAET Tenns 40, how 
ble 42. 

CoHVEBHiOH of PropositionB 

ply and by limitaljon 75, of O 75, 
of ComparativeB 86, of Syllo- 
giama 124. 

CosvEEmo words of, how to be in- 
terpreted S99. 

CooBDiNATB SrtnaiOTiS 25, parts 26. 

CoPHLi, affirmative and negative 7, 
Us loroe 48, its efibet in pure cate- 
gorioals 49, its form 49, real and 
designed effect of 50. 

CoEutATTVE Propositions 80, maybe 
resolved into simple Propositiona 
80, danger of their indnding er- 



COHHTINQ, I 



d of I 



Critic ihe, poMtion oconpied by 369. 
CBmciBu, prindples of, the same 

ae those of Construction 369, 

starling point of 870. 

DjUhASCKNE, St, John, on Analyaia 



rii 127. 
DBcnciioN, compared with Induc- 
tion 376 n., aa a method of Proof 
290, the method of a^pheation of 
Sdences 391, and of completing 
Sciences 293. 



EX. 416 

DBmncrrra Jvoexesra, how differ- 
ent from iDtnitJTe 106, 
Dewbiiioh 33, may be predioalfld 
of any object 65, used instead of 
the term 181, analyzes conceptions 
349, when adequate 349, 858, 
verbal and real 360, may be 
given to all conceptions 351, 
soma difficulties noted 352, Ac- 
cidental, Physical, and Meta- 
physical 363, negativo, what 358 
n., the conjugation of verbs a 
definition 354, may need to be 
defined S55, must always refer 
to the natural classifioation 369, 
use of nega^ve in jnstrticlioa 
365 a 
DEMONSTEinoN, poptdar and etriot 
senses of the word 281, from »ie 
force ofterma 283, baaed oa elj-- 
mology 283, not uaed in Contingent 
Matter 284 '87 the baa's of all 
Sciences 285 20 gives Umversal 
ConcluaionB ftom Indiv dual Pra- 
misBS 286 based upon Hypothe- 
ses 288. 
Demohiacai. PoaaEiLiOJ^ how prov- 
able 227 I 
Description what 34 as a means 
ofconvejiig ouoeptions 351 does 
not furnish Si mat er for the con- 
ception 355 
DEsmncnvE Meiiiod w th Condi- 
tionals 172 
Dbvei's Logic cited 292 b. 
DiAOKAMs in MatJiematica as repre- 
senting conceptions 307. 
DicnoNARiEs a Testimony to the 
meaning of words 232, gives ver- 
bal definitiouE. 
Dictum of Aristotle X24 »., of Lam- 
bert 125 «. 
DiPFEBEBCE in kind and in deerea 
83, 

t bear some rela- 
te tbe Essentia 51, may ba 
:ly relative Properties 351 b., 
iame in diS'erent genera con- 
te Kecurriog Speciea 359, 
ys necessary in Instruction 
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L MoDALs 78, may be 

converted into CooditionBl 13B. 
Dilemma 102, seldom needs oompli 

Hon 179, its vitrioua forms 179- 

181. 
DiKABiB 122, may be raduood 

Darii 127. 
DiuKis 131, may be reduced 

Darii 127. - 
DisoRKiE Qdahhty 33, terms a 
. liuiiSa of 23, applied to Logiosl 

(^yes yaliditj to syllogisms other- 
ivise invalid 1B2, two axioms of 
167, applied t« oontinooiis in oato- 
gorical Syllogisms 158, affords no 
distributed t«rma 159, its effect 
nben npplied to one Pcemiae only 
162. 
DjSdtErivE Pitopoarrioss 81, in Syl- 
lof^sms 160. 

DiSJDNCTiVE JnDOJHEKTB ii, imply 

categoric 4S, depend upon the Ex- 
eluded Middle 97, with font terms 
101. oomponndad nitli condition- 
als IU2, couvsrdble into condi- 
tionsls 102, comprelieiisive and 
diyisiye 175. 

DisjDBCTivB PHOPosrnoKS 82. 

DisjONcnvE Sii-LoOiSMS 175, com- 
prehensive and divisive 170, Syl- 
logisms not always di^nachve 
when there is a ^Bjnnotive Pre- 
mise 176, (he Major Premise dis- 
junettve 177, how completad mo- 
dus toliettie potjftis, and ponente tol- 
leas 177, with more ttan two mem- 
bers 178, divisive, how compieted 
178, 

Disparate Parts 26, do not consti- 
tnte an Excluded Middle 100. 

DiaiEiBOTED Terms iO, in judg- 
ments 6i, by nature, by Mgns ((6, 

Division 21, of three itinds 34, prin- 
dple of 26, coordinate and snbor- 
diaate 26, canons of 28, fallaoy 
of 190, Enmerioal 336, of general 
aulgeet in teaching 360, into coor- 
dinate parts if possible 361, into 
alternate species 361, 



Divisivi; JoDGMENia 17B. 

DivjsivE Principle 35. 

DiviNrry, the Faculty ofj in the Uni- 



Effbct and Cause alternate concep- 
tions 30, immediate and remoie, 
direct and accidental, designed 
and undesigned 32, investigation 
of 371, 373, when to be given as 
an element of Instrnction 865. 

Elihihaiios, when praodoable 3G6, 
depends upon four axioms 286, 
first Method of Elimination 367, 
second and third 368, fourth 269, 
fifth 271. 

End, Metiod supposes one, but does 
not furnish it 196, determines 
the seleelloQ of matter in Instruc- 
tion 367, 369, in determining 
wholes 375. 

Rnthvuembs, what 143, of four kinds 
143, with tliree terms may be 
completed into Syllogisms 148, 
with four terms, completed into 
Sorites 144, may be stated as Con- 
ditionals ITS. 

Epichireha 148. 

Epi-asLLooisti 148. 

Equality, comparisons of 86, mean- 
ing of in Algebra 157 n.' 

ES3EN0E of am olgect 16, different 
senses of tie word 16 a. 

Ejssentia of a Qeiius 17, always ne- 
cessary in Instruedon 364, makes 
the conception distinct 366 

Ei'HNOUiGT, cited OS m illustration 
of' the prmeiple of classification 



857. 

Exact SriEHCES, what and 
called S43 n 

ExAMrtE, argument from 316, 
induction &m a tingle tact t 
Whately"- vien of thi 
from 318 B., chiefiy 
moral matter 318, its \ 

ExcBPTioHS, becoming 



'hy B 
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indios 






ifflfication SI 



IS <rf rafutation 

ExcEPnoHAt. Models TS. 

Exceptive PKOPoaiiioNa 83, oaaly 
conyerted. into Exdn^vea 83, in 
Syllogisms 151. 

ExcuTDED Middle, what 97, be- 
tween oontrodictoriBs and suboon- 
trariea 97, a ground of affirma- 
Oon lOi. 

Eici,DSiON, as s. Method of Investi- 



gation 240, 
IS 241, S"- 



) form 



241, 



88, easily 



ExOLCaiVE MODA 

Exclusive Peof< 

Syllogisms 15]. 
ExFBBiHEtiT, aa a meana of investi- 
gation 224. 

EXPBBIUENTDU CBUCIS 2T3. 
EXPLICATIVB MODALS 78. 

ExFosiTA, wbat 71. 

ExTEsSiON, Eoi predioable of tjme 
and ^ace 23 «., incompntible 
wiHi infinite 23 ». 

ExTRBHis, in a categoricel Syllo- 
gism 108. 

Evb;<t, in the oalculation of chances 
what 165, distinguished fi-om a 
fact 214. 

Facts defined 218, diaHugniEhed ft«m 
Events, Conceptions, and Ideas 
2U, phantasms and fancies 215, 
as oiccumEtances 215, first koowQ 
as complex whdee 215, distin- 
guished ftom inference 230, how 
used in Argnment! SOS, distin- , 
guished from laws 303. 

Faculties, University disb-ibntion 
of 839. ' 

Fallacies, defined and classfiedl82, ! 
in form, in matter, in diction, anil ' 
extta-logioal 183, effect of 183, 
.iristotie's list of them 184 n., 
IgnoroiiB EUrtcki 136, PetUio Prin- 
cipU 186, Ambiguons Middle 18'J, 
Division and Compodtiou 190, of 
Accidents andot'Qoid li>l,jioa(hoc 
erffo propter lioc 25S n., Cwdradic^ 
Ho m adjecta 375, Metabads 379 n. 



Fancies, disUngnishcd from facts 
215. 

Faults, distingnished from Fallacjas 
183. 

Felaptoh 121, reduced to Ferio 138. 

Fehio 119, all Syllogisms beginning 
with F may be reduced to 137. 

Fesapo 131, may be reduced to Fe- 
rio 127. 

Festino 120, may be reduced to Fe- 
rio 137. 

Figure, of Syllogisms wbat, and 
the dlEferentia of each 110, the 
4th Fiflore valid, though unnatu- 
ral and inelegant 111, the 1st and 
4th depend upon the same prin- 
ciple 112, the 2d 113, the 3d 113, 
the 1st has six valid and four use- 
ful SyUopsias H9, the 2d has 
also six valid and four useful 130, 
the 3d Figure has sis 121, the 4lh 
Figure bae five 131, the 3d Figure 
proves Analogy by affirmative Pre- 
mises 124, tbe peculiarities of 
omitted in general dlEcusaion 130. 

Final Causes, wbat 81, a basis for 
luduotion 313, imply a Creative 
Intelligence 314. 

FoRU, distinct from the matter 5, 



FoKHAL PuopEBTiiis 310, imply Mo- 
dal 223, an accident^ may be 
formal 222, the basis of classifica- 
tion for the purpose of Indnotion 
349, 260, the basis of Analogy as 
a. Method of Investigation 263. 

FoBMDiA 7, of Classification and In- 
duction 146, of tbe cumulative 
Alignment 147. 
EKsiBOB 123, reduced to Ferio 128. 

Ieneral Subject in instruction, its 

Gehekai, Tkiopis, how distinguished 

from Colleotlve 1 7. 
Genus, a sphere 17, prediocble m 

Quid 19 B , Snmmum and Prosi- 

mate 20, what may be predicated 

of 56. 
Givmo and Conveyisq words of, 

how ta be hiterpreted 299. 
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GocLENiAB Sorites 140, 138 n. 
Good, the Idea of, as dBtermining 
Methods 109. 

Hamilton Sir William, his new Me- 
thod of NotalJou and Quantifioa- 
tjon 67 n., tee oho the Preface, hia 
UnfigmwJ SyMt^am 111, hia opio 
iouoflndnctionSOan. 

HiSTOBT, the facta of, ia what sense 
a field for Induction 811. 

Htpothbsis, what 218, use of in 
jnvBafigatiiig modal properties 223, 
in general 226, used in Demon- 
Btratioa 388, le^tjmate uBe of in 
contingent matter 389, 

Htpotheticai. Judgments, why so 
called ib. 

Ideas, fhrnishcd by the Reason II, 
wMoh detsnnine Methods 198, dis- 
tinguiahed from facia 21i, how 
translerred from one mind to an- 
Othoc 347, of Totah^ 870 & aeq. 

IreimcAL Jcdqmests'48. 

Identitv of objects percei™d 9, 
explained 83, prindple o^ a gromid 
of affirmation 103. 

Ighohatio Ei-enohi not a mistake 
in Logic 185, why so called 186, 
when most likely to occur, and 
the effect of 186. 

iLLiorr Peocess of the Minor and of 
the Major 115, 116. 

Immediate) lsFEEE.-iCE explained 69. 

iMMOKTALrcY of fhe Soul, Bp. But- 
ler's method of raasoning about 
821, 334. 

iMEEaTCJENT matter always to be 
rejected 367. 

Implied PEOPBKTTEa 209, learned 
hy Observation 223, by Measure- 
ment 233, W Analysis 248. 

Imfehssios often made without ar- 
gument or Instruction 373. 

IsupEOBABiLiTY, what S8, not the 
same as t^e probability of the 
pD^t« 89, nor aa the mere wan 
probability iK). 

iNDiFrEttBMTiA, what properties so 



iNDiREfTT CoNOLnatoN iu puie cate- 
gorical Syllogisms 133, must fae 
used instead of the direct in cer- 
tain cases 141. 

iBOTsiDDAi^ what 19, absolute and 
relative 27, necessarily included in 
a Species 63, what may be predi- 
cated of 5S. 

Indiyipcal JtrnaHEsTfl 60, formed 
before Universal 330 n. 

Indefinite JunoHENTa, what 61, 
how related to the Negative G3, 

Ibdoctios, the Formula of 146, as a 
Method of Investigation 349, Aris- 
totle's definition of 349 »., tiiree 
classes of caaea 251, three steps in 
the first class 253, second class 254, 
third 256, compared with Deduc- 
tion 376 »., as a Metiiod of Proof 
303, implies the Uniformity of Na- 
ture 304, and a Creative Mind 30f!, 
completed into Syllogism 808, be- 
longs to physical matter 809, does 
not estcnd to accidental proper- 
ties 310, approaches DemonBlra- 
tion 811, limited to properties im- 
plied in the ori^nal claBS-oonoep- 
tion 311, by means of Final Oanaes 
813, imphes an Intfllligent Creator 
315, how far applioable 316. 

Ibe^dautt, comparisons of 85. 

IsFEEEBOE Immediate, from subal- 
terns 70, from imiyersala 70, from 
oontradielorieE 70, from Esposita 
by permutation 76, by the sub- 
stitution of terms 77, from jndg- 
Neceasaiy Matter 311. 



iNFiNriE, a 






in Logical Quantity 



aPre- 



Intensitt, regarde 1 aa a cause 86, 

in Syllo^ma 166 
Intensive Qdantiti, determined by 

the Comprehensive 60 
ISTERPKETATION, nece==iti for 297, 

Rules of 297. 
Intuitive Judhments 106 
Instbuctiok, Methoda o^ how far 
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363, diviaon of matter in refar- 
ence to 364, order in 366, End 
as determining the Eeledjou oud 
order or the matter 367 et seq. 
iTsveariGAtiaa the method of find- 
ing PredicHtes to given sutgects 
219, of nccidentid and modul pro- 
peitiea 222, of implied 223, Modal 
hj means of h^otJiQses 223, he- 
gins witi. individual olgects 225, 
de «<wo and fojlowing another 336, 
use of hypotheses in 236, in Dis- 
crete and Continuous Quantity 
233, bj Average 387, liy Exolusion 
or Ah^«iB3"o 240 by Analyeia 2*3, 
by Induction 249, of Cauaas hy 
Lbm nation 269, leads to a first 






laDt 



t ludicrous classifica- 



ToDCi Et.T 7 defined 43, form and 
matter of 44, ecope of 44, of throe 
kinds 44, Categoric, Conditional, 
and DisjnnctJvo 44, Hypothetical 
45, Comparative and Probable 46, 
formation of 47, resolvable into 
terms and terms with modals 47, 
Identical 48, Individnnl, Parti- 
cular, and Universal 60, quahty 
of AiErmative, Negative, and In- 
definite 61, Modality of. Problem- 
atic, Assertive, and Neaessary 61, 
four cardinal A, E, I, and O 63, 
Negative with un&tribnted Pre- 
dicates 67 «., Bveiy judgment im- 
plies anotber 69, opposition of 70^ 
Permutation or contja-position of 
71, Comparative 84, Probable 87, 
Conditional 91, Di^onctive 97, 
Intuitive imd Deductive 106, Au- 
alytio and Synthetic 203, in Ne- 
ccEsaiy Matter 205, a jHiori and 
a paOenon 306, whan incapable 
of proof 277, Individnai before the 
Uaivecsal 330 »., Universal ex i 
eeisHBte rd, and dejado 330 b. 



Lambert, his rffcto of the Figures 

124 n. 
LAiTiH-mKST, a fault in Method 197. 
Latbher Bp., his espoaitioQ of the 

Fallaey (rf post km ergo prcpter Roe 

259 b. ^ 

Law, the Faculty of 839. 
Laws restraining liberty, how to ba 

interpreted 300, distinguished from 

hEsaTH, a secondary proporh' 23 «. 

LiBESiT, laws restraining, how to 
be interpreted 300, 

LiMrre, doctrine of, in Progcessive 
Approacli 335. 

Loci, irfiat 319 n. 

Locke's classification of the Sn- 
ences 340. 

Logic defined 1, later than Philoso- 
phy 1, its ncosaaty S, bolda the 
SBcoQd place in Philosophy 3, the 
aoienoe of deductive thinking 3, a 
Science 8, in what sense an Art 3, 
its reladon to Bhetoric SiUd Dla- 
jenlacs 4, 347, not to be regM^ed 
aa a means of discoreiy 4, li ormal 
or Analytic 6, Hationdl 6, Applied 
6, presupposes a knowledge li the 
Matter 6, proposes no new way of 
reasoning but esplains the old 6. 

Logi^cal Division 35. 

LoQicAL QuANTiTT 22, limits and 



Major Pbeuisu in categorical Syl- 
logisms, what 108, called tha 
" Principle," not usuaUj expressed 
in Induction 275 n. 

Major Term by nature and by loca- 
tion 108, change of ita Modal 135. 

Materiai, Propekties 209. 

Mathematics deals wi^ Concep- 
tions only 344 and note. 

Maiter of Arguments 5, of a Con- 
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420 INI 

of conditionfll Judgments 91, as 
determining Methoiis 202, Neces- 
sary 201, Contingent 20B, Necea- 
eaiy and Contingent in the same 
Conception 206, Moral 212, of a 
Conception divided with referenca 
to the order of tceateient 364, im- 
pertinent to be I'^'ected 867, new 
matter not to be Introdnced b; llie 
critic 874. 

Maxims 319 a., how distiagnished 
from Axioms 290 n. 

Mbasdrbuent, as a Method of In- 
vestigation 232, a means of inves- 
tigating implied Properties 233. 

Mediate Ip{FKRE;?fCTi, always implies 
a Middle Term 107. 

Medicibe, Faculty of 389. 

Mbuhehs o!' oonditional judgments 
91. 

MuuoBf depends npon Method 367. 

Meiagasis, fault of 379 n. 

Metaphtsics, one branch of PhUo- 
sophj 3. 

Mi3«oi>, included in Logic 1, distin- 
guished from the Matter and tiie 
Form of Argumenta 5, Method in 
general 194, gives unity and im- 
plies capaci^r 195, order implied 
in 196, the Ideas that determine 
IBS, Matter as determining 202, 
of Investigation 219, Observation 
and Testimony 223, Measurement 
232, Counting and Calculation 284, 
in Mathematics 284, Average and 
Exclusion 287, Analy^ 243, In- 
duotioD and Analogy 219, of find- 
ing oanses (Elimination) 269, of 
Proof 275, Demonstration 281, 
lleduMion 290, of appeal to Au- 
thority 293, of appeal to Facte 808, 
Induction 304, by Example 816, 
by Analogy 8J9, hy oonourrenoe 
of drcnmstanoes 322, of Pi-ogres- 
Mva Appi-oach 324, of Kefntation 
328, Direct 329, Indirect 888, In- 
direct Methods always imply Di- 
rect Methods to the same resnlt 
335, Personal 338, of Khetoric 
determined by the Idea of the 
Useful 817, of Instmction for the 



most part Rhetorical 317, Ana- 
lytic and Scientific in teajihing 
869, 362, of Criticiem 3U9, how 
criticised 372. 

MiDOLE Teem, its office in Syllo- 
gistus 107, 110, must be once dis- 
tributed 111, t^e lair of changing 
its Modal 131, may be stated indi- 
vidually 146, the neceetity for so 
stating it 117, may be adiguuctive 
judgment in one Premise 176, am- 
biguity of 189. 

Mill denies the reality of necessaiy 
matter 205 »., opinion on the Uni- 
formity of Nature 305 n. 

MiNOB Pbemise in Categorical Syl- 
logisms 108, called " the cose," 
" the example," or " instance," 
109. 

Minor Tishm, by natnire and by po- 
rtion 108, the real subject of the 
Syllogism 108, change of Its Mo- 
dal 13S. 

Modal PnotEniiEa 210, investi- 
gated by observation 222, by 
means of Formal Properties 223, 
225, by Induction 251, 252, In- 
duction commencing with 254. 

MouALiTV of Judgments, three va- 
rieties of 61. 

Moi>ALS 77, Explicative and Differ- 
ential 78, Esceptioual, Exclusive, 
Condition^, and Protensive 79, 
when omitted and when inserted 
in the coui'se of an argument 132- 
136, may be transferred from one 
term to the other 136, proteuMie 
Modali in Syllo^sms 137. 

Menus loUftei and pOTieas 172; toUenie 
^onens und ponenie tolieas 177, po- 
netUe toUsni, when valid in disjunc- 
tive Syllogisms 178, 

MoOiifl of ayllogisms 115, not all 
valid 116, 116. 

MoKAL Mattgr 212, does not admit 
of Induction 309. 

MuLTiPLicATioii, a Method of Addi- 
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Nec 



r Apodiotio Judgments 



NEOE9SARV MattkK of iJlB Buljje 

included in tlie st^ope of the Judg- 
ment 68, in relation to Method 
201, MiU and Whe 
versy about 305 B., and 



, Ordgk, as an element of MsHiod 
194, 196, five Canons of 197, of 
treatment in Instruction 861 etseg. 

Ootsnsivk Ekddction of syllogisms 



Q tlie Bi 



cepUon 206, 



Analysis of 246. 
Necessity, Physical and Moral 213, 
Neoativb Definitions, what 353 ji., 

tlEOATive JuDantKsTs, wbat 61, al- 
ways distribute the Predicate 67 
and lune, substitatiou of terms in 
76. 

Ni«iATivs Tekus, complemBDts of 
the Pofli^Te 36, but few 37, dis- 
liuclioQ Ijetween them and Priva- 
tive unimportant 37, in Discrete 
Quantily 38, in Contjnaous Qaan- 
laty 39. 

NoN TAM PRO TALI, Fallacy of 188. 

Nos VEBA PRO VEE4, Fallacy of 



Oaths, how to be ititeipreted 299. 

Obitbr Dicta, bow interpreted 302. 

OejECra OB TaouoHT, possiblB, im- 
possible, and real 12, perceived 
aa wholes 47, classified " 



-B than 01 



<2'Jil. 



OsaKHVAnos, a. Method of Invesli- 
gatiou 2S0, difference between 
and Testimony 221, as a Metliod 
of Investigation 228. 

OuiEsioB, as an element d' Method 



Opposition of Terms, rdati 
trary, subcontrary, and co 



Pantheism, results from denying 
the limit3d nature of Positive 

Pappus' account of Mathematical 

Analysis 21o n. 
Pabableh, how to be interpreted 

801, 

PARTICUUR JnUGHENTa 60. 



PAETICUI.AE NeqATIVE 

distribute theur Predicate 68. 
pAaTS, Disparate 2S, assumed as 
whales 26, subordinate 26, to he 
criticized only in relation to tbetr 
wholes 373. 

Pehkotation of Judgments, what 
71, by means of Negatives 73, 

Peksonai. Eefntationa 336. 

Pehtio pRiBcipri, what 186, why 
so called 186, several forms o( 
187, 188. 

Philosophv before Lo^c 1, neces- 
sitated it 1, divided into three 
branches 2. 

Physical Division 2i. 

Plato divided Philosophy into three 
bi-anchea, 3, 338, his use of the 
wca:d "Ideas" 811, 

Plausible, the Idea of, as deter- 
mining Methods 199 a. 

Pleasdre, the Idea of, as determin- 
ing Methods 199. 

FoHPHVKy, his account of the Pre- 
dicables 17 jh, 19 n. 

Post hoc ergo propter hoc. Fal- 
lacy of 269 B. 

Posrr to, a Proposition, what 172 n. 

Posn'jVE Tebms 85, imply nega- 
tives 36, in Discrete Quanti^ 38, 
in Conljnuons Quantity 39. 
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PekdicAeles 18, »s reckoned by 
Porphyry 17 n., Aldrich's account 
of 19n. 

Peedicate 7, nsnally placed after 
thB Copula 46, used witti refer- 
ence to the matter of the Con- 
ception 47, what words may he so 
used 47, used for the matter of its 
Conception 60, mast include Ite 
necessary matter of the Subject 
68, matter expressed in a24, 
found by the Methods of Investi- 
gation SIO. 

Pkbmisks in Categorical SyUogiems 
108, bolt negatjve 112, the rela- 
Ijon of tbeir quantily and quahty 
to rest of the Conclufjon 108-117, 
aitirmative give no negative Con- 
clueion 1 17, their order imimport- 
ant 126, one Bometimee suppressed 
143, a universal may not be sup- 
pUed vben n particular will an- 
swer 143, componnd in Syllogisms 
149, Premises unduly assumed, 
various forms of 1S8, may be con- 
elusions of preeediog premises 280, 
to ft CODCluaion, whatever is ne-- 
cessary to it 308, 

Phimaev Properties, tbeir relation 
to the Seoondaiy '23 a. 

Peivative Tbemb complementB of 
the Positive 36, used instead of 
Negatives 78. 

pBOBABiLirr, its nature and the 
method of estimating it 87, and 
improbability, complements of 
each other In unity 88, antece- 
dent 89, exact value of 89, ap- 
proximate 90, general and special 
91, dependent 162, in the same 
and diferent events 165, Alge- 
braic formula for its computation 
170 b. 

Probable Judgments 45, 87. 

FitOBAfir.G SvLLOeisus 167, method 
of notation in 160, how many at 
least 160, at most 161, when the 
probabilities are dependent upon 
each other 163, when they arc 
independent 165, methods i^ cal- 



PHOBLEMAnC JuDQMENTa 60, QOt 

used in the Formula 63. 
Pkoqbkssivi! Approach, the argu- 
ment of 824, first class of cases 
834, second class 325, often more 
satisfactoi^ than Demonstration 

Peoof, how dififerent from Investi- 
gation 275, Direct 276, requires 
two conditions 377, Indu^ot 278, 
of Negative Predicates 378, of 
Negative Copulas 379, Demon- 
stradon 381, Deduction 290. 

Fbopesties, what 13, belong to 
more than one Euhstance 13, Es- 
sentia 17, Differentia 18, Acci- 
dental 39, wben called Cjualities 
19 «., separable, inseparable, and 
individual 19, aa primary and 
secondary 23 «,, material ajid im- 
phod 209, formal, modal, and va- 
riable 310, not dlstjnguished into 
kind at the first observation but 
at the second 331, Formal first 
distinguished 223, Formal and 
ImpUed not distinguished by In- 
vestigation 222, Implied learned 
by measurement 333, by analysis 
348, of olasaca investigated by 
Induction 251, by Analogy 25T. 

PEOPOsmoNa in an argujaent 7, 
contain two terms and a copula 
46, permutation of 71, 73, c 



I of 74, a 



aple and complex 



77, Compound, Espress, and Im- 
plied 80, witli Negative Predi- 
cates, how proved 278. 

Peotensivb Modaib 79, their effect 
upon the Formula 136. 

Pkotebsive QnAHniY o9. 

PRO-sii.i.oaiaM3 148. 

PsrOHOLoov, a branch of Philoso- 
phy 2, some knowledge of requi- 



iadioative of alternate c 
ns 58 n. 

tbe, what 389. 
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Qdalit 
19 n. 



i, properties when so called 1 



T of TonnB 34, of JndgmentB 
61, of PropositloQa clumged by 
meaas of Negatives. 

QDAnnir, what 21, of Ihree kinds, 
Logical, Continuons, and Discretfl 
23, of tanas 88, of judgments E9, 
of three dimensions 69, and three 
degrees 60, in conditional jndg- 
menta 96, wbon to be ^ven in 
Instructioa 864. 

QtnuanoN distjnonijhed tkim the 
judgment 43, ite relation to the 
CoDolusion 109, mistaking the, 
fidlaoy of 185, begging the, fallacj 

Qdid, predication in 19 a., (dictum 
Eeeundum quid ad diotnm flimpli- 
oiter) faUaoy of 191. 



KEALrriES of Being and of Trutb, 

bow distinguished 13. 
BbAsonikq from Cansi 



371, called also ri 



Effect 
ioning^ a prion 

ii 1 n., iiooi &neci to Cause 873. 

See ARGDMENTa. 
RECunEiNQ Species 359. 
Rconcrio ad ABSOKntna, as a Me- 

tbod of fiefutatiou SSS. 
Redvoho AD BiFossiBiLE ]3S, may 

be applied to all Syllogisms 139. 
Kbduction of Syllogisms 127, os- 

tenave Bud ad m^m^Ule 128. 
Bbfdtahoh 338, three Methods 339, 

Direct 339, bj Exception 329, of 

a Particular Judgment 330, of the 

reaaoniug instead of the Propoa- 
""', Indirect 838, Personal 



45. 



336. 

llEIATIVE JuDOHE 

Relative Terms of two kinds 40, 
imply and cxplein each othei 
40. 

Keijqion, Method of Inveatigalior 

REHBua£EIN<^, ease of, depends upoi 
Method in Inatruetion 367. 



ciaasifioatioa of the Si 



SecondAhy Properties, their relation 
Senses, the external, as Means of 



Idts 



■a 224, 



AccDiKNTS 19, not in- 
elnded in the Scope of a Judg- 
ment 68. 
Skqcence in Conditional Judgineirts 
92, may be stated as a Categoric^ 
ProposiUoii 92, of TaiiouB kinds 
92-94, oomples Sequenca 94-95. 

SlMHARlTY 33. 

" Some" not always indioataye of 
an undistributed Term 64. 

SoFHiaita or FaUniaes, Aristotle's 
list of 134 «., of Aohill and th 

SoBinpES, the nsualform f 118 tb 
Goclenian 138 n., may b m d 
from any Syllogism 19 1 

able into SyUopsms 140 auti n 
in regard to their formatj n 139 

Spkcies, what 18, predio to mq id 
19 n., Infima 20, what day be 
predicated of 31, 65, parts of a 
Logical DiviMon 37, Alternate 27, 
Eecurcing 359. 

Sfecifid Terms 35, dislributad 40. 

SpKNDiHHiFT'a Fallacy 191, rather 

SpuEim of Conceptions 14, deter- 
mined by the Matter 15, Coinci- 
dent and Opposite 19, Analogous 
20, of positive, negative, and pri- 

Stewart Dugald, bin opinion of the 
claa^catioB of tjie Sciences 340. 

Sdbaltbbn Genera and Species 30, 
Judgments 70, inferences from 
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both be 



a the 






both false 71. 

SoBCONTRAKr Teims 11, how pre 
dicable 12. 

SCBJECT 7, placed bsfore tlie Copuli 
16, used in rafecenoe to the epherf 
of the Conception 17, what words 
may be enbject 47, used mth 
ference to its sphere 50, 
in all affirmaljve jutonent 
diaeributed iiiumversaljndgi 
68, ^ven by its apbere or 
matter 220, general and individual 
in Instmction 360. 

SuBOBDiMATB Divisions 26, parts S6. 

SoBSTABCB, what 13, must have se- 
veral properties 13. 

SnBarmmoN of Terms in affirmative 
proportions 76, in negativo 77. 

SuBTKAcnoii, the principle of 236. 

" ; Kessos, a guonnd of 



SvLLOoisM analyzed 7, divided into 
classes 106, pure categoricals 110, 
Cunons testing tbe validity of 117, 
nnmbar and names of those that 
are valid and useful 123, their 
s indicative of the means of 



tbeii 



126, G 



nples 



tegorical 131, 
in 186, compound or Sorites 138, 
any Syllogism may be espanded 
into a Soritas 139, of Modals in 
131, the effect of protenaive quan- 
tity upon 136, compound proposi- 



, 119, 



t 161, 



probable 157, conditional 170, 
cti^nnclive 175, not a Petltto Prin- 
cipii 186 and note, mateiial and 
formal 378 ». 
SYLM.QiaMS of the UnderataQding 

Syhonymocs Teems 36, may bo 

predicated of each other 55. 
SvNraEBis, wiiat 316. 

SYNTHItTIC JUDGMESTS, what 303, 

aprioFi and aposterion 206. 
SvifTHETic Mettiod of Teaching 359, 
363, w!iy preferable 863, based on 
scientific classification 363. 



Syhtem, what 217. 

Tbohnicai, Tehms, how intcrprotad 






; 14, 



comprehen^on and intension of 
14, essential and moda! 17, gene- 
ral and colleetire 17, matter of 21, 
synonym ons, equipollent, ambi- 
guous, incompatible, and positive 
35, n^ative and privative 86, in 
discrete quantity 38, in con^nn- 
ons quantity 39, in liwioal quan- 
tity 39, distrihoted and uncfistri- 
bnted 40, their opposition 40, re- 
latives and correhitives 41, anti- 
thetic II, contrary and snb-con- 
traiy 41, conti-adictory 41, in a 
proposition 46, importance of their 
(juantity 69, distribution of, in 
judgments 64, distributed by na- 
ture 65, by signs 05, by position 
67, snbstitution of in affirmative 
propositions 76, in negative 77, 
in comparative judgments 86, in 
conditional 91, in di^'mictive judg- 
ments 98, in a categorical syllo- 
gism 108, definitions used for 181, 
tiie modal of one transferred 1o 
another 136, denoting causes 264, 
force of, as a basis for demonatra- 

TesTiiiOHY distinguished from Ob- 
servation 221, of two kinds 226, 
tests of its value 227, 228, 329, 
must be positive 229, negative, of 
what force 330, in neoessaiy, phy- 
sical, and moral matter 231, to 
matters resting on authority 231, 



EiEoLooT, Methods of Investiga- 
tion in 231, of Proof in 298. 

HEOKY, what 317, may be several 
for the same facts 217. 
TiUNKisa, a primary property of 
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TiTOHpaoB, his OutEne of the Laws 
of Thought^ qnotea hs of WacMng 
an imfigured Sjllogism 111. 

Tm.Ka, alteniatB conceplaons of 
en1:gecte ST. 

Topics, what 219 n. 

ToTALiir, abanlute and assumed 88, 
the idea of, an element of Crid- 
dsm 870. 

Teicks of Khetoric, defined 190, to 
be distingoished from Aj^ument 



425 

Validity of Syllogisms, Canons da- 
termining the 117. 

Vahiable PeopbrtieS 310, may 
heoome material or formal 210, 
not properly the basis of clasaifi- 



in Criti 



in 874. 



Trividm the, whni. uu-. 

TnuE, tie Idea of the, as dotermin- 

ing Method 199. 
Tbutit, when a proposition is so 

called 217, absolute proved only 



Undibtribdted Middle, Fallacy of 

114. 
Undistbibdted Tekms 40, their re- 

lation to Judgments 64-S9. 

USFIGDEHD Sl-LLOQIsa 111. 

Dnifobmitt of Nature, what 307, 
how used in Indncljon 308. 

UmVEKSAL JUDOMEOTia 60. 

UNiVERBiry distribution of tJje Sci- 
ences and Faculties 389. 

U3BF0L, the Idea of, determining 
Methods 199, relation 
Beautiful 301, determi 
Methods of Rhetoric 347. 



197. 



a fault in Method 



' cited a 



Welm Dr., his discovery of tie causa 

of Dew 371, 
WnAiEDY Archbp. hia account of 
Analogy 349 a., Ms account of 
reasoning a prion 271 n., ftoro 
Example 318 n., his " Spend- 
thrift's" fallacy 371. 
Wheweli. Prof his controversy 
with Mill coneeramg Necepsarv 
Matter 206 n. 
Whole, the Idea of neteasarv to 
Crilidsm 370, by what datfi 
mined 371. 
Wholes of three kmda 21 as Me- 
thods 372, 10 Arguments liow 
determined 875, m Investigation 
and Construction 375 
WiTHEasEB, their character and po 
dfion as afffecting the value of 
their testimony 326 
Words denoting Genera used with 
out the article o2 



Zeno the Eleabc, 

ZOOLOQV, 



r of 



Methods jt Teafhin^ 
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D. AFFLETON f CO^ FUBLISITERS. 

FIEST LESSONS IH ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

BY Q. P. QUAOKENBOa, A. M. 
12mo, Price 45 Cent* 

These " First Lcseona " are intended for LeginnerB in Orammar and 
Composition, and should be placed in their hands at whataver age it 
may ba deemed best for them to oommenee these branches — say from 
nine to twelve years. In tbe first &Sty p^es, by means of lessona on 
Uie iaduotiva system, and copions exercises under each, the pupil is 
made familiar with the nature aod use of the different parts of speech, 
■o as to be able to recognize them at once. He is then led to considei 
the different kinds of clanses and sentences, and is thus prapared for 
Punctuation, on which subject he is furnished 'nitb well considered 
rules, aiTai^ed on a new and simple plan. Directions fn the use ol 
eapitai letters follow. Next come rules, esplanations and examples, 
for the purpose of enabling the pupil to form and spell coiTeetty such 
derivatiTe worda as hasinff, deban-itig, pinning, and the like, which are 
not to be found in ordinary dictionaries, and regarding which the pupil 
is apt to be Jed astray by the fact that h g mad th p 
lava word before the addition of the s ftur , Th d th hi 
prepared to espresa thoughts in bis wn 1 g 1 w a- 

quired to write Benteuoes of every kind, wdbmgg to g^st 
an idea for each ; he is taught to vary th m by m f diff t 

rangements and modes of expression ; t ly up d t cs 

into simple ones, and to combine simpi t mp d S I 

lessons are then devoted to Style. Th 1 j. i t a, p ty 

propriety, precision, clearness, strength h m y d ty t 

treated, eKamplea for correction being p t d d ea h. Th 
different kinds of composition follow d, p m h g b 
first given, the pupU is required to c mpo es, ly 1 tt s, de- 

scriptions, narrations, biographical sk tch ss y d m t 

tive discourses. After this, the prin, p 1 fi t t 

and the work closes with a list of subj t f lly 1 f i g d 

under their propar heads, and in such wythtth asindf 

fioulty is very gradual Tlie work has d th raal pp a1 

'if Teachers and tie Preaa throughout th U 



QUACKENBOS' 
■> LESSOlfS Ilf COMPOSITJOif JJVD BBET0SIa 
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O. APPLETON f CO,, PUBLISHERa. 

"A DIGEST OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BY L. T. CXJYELL. 
lamo. Price 50 Centa. 

TliiB work, which is juat publisheiJ, is designed aa a Test-Book loi 
the use of Schools and AcadaDiies; it is the result of loDg experieiioe, 
of an eminently suoeeaaful Teauher, and will be found to possefs manj 
peouJior merits. 

AtartgiOarmteUil^ qf the Board of Edaaaitua of ItaeJiealir, Md Jutie 13. IVSS, 
ihejbnowlvg reKolaUon wat-uruaamously aiopkA : 



Fmirtftn-ty-foar liociww iff PiUAle SiAools, FUtsburg, Pa. 

" The mflstBlgoed liavo (Hamineil ' Colon's D^st of English Qraiumat,' anfl are o, 

opinion that in the Jnstness ofita general liews, the esceUeDceof ila stjlc, Uis brevity, ao- 

outaoy, ana perspicuity of Itadeflniliona find rules, the numerous esamplM anil illoslra- 

Uona, the adaption of Its synthetical eserdses, tlie rfmpllcitj of its metliod of raalysla, 

thepubllo; and Ihat in all respoda It ia most BdmiraWy "Isptoil to the use oi schools 
and aeademlea." 

Fivxi aU file Taiehers qf Pahlic ScftsoJs o/the Citu qf AUeghaay, Pa. 
" We, tlie unflcKigned, Tcaehers of alleglisny dty, having careftilly examioed Mr. 

Cnveirs Digest of English Grammar.' and Impaitialiy compared it with other gram- 
mare now in use, are fully faCiaHed that, while it is in no respect Inferior to others, it ia 
In very many respects mncli superior. While it possewesall thalla necessary liir the ad- 
vanced stndent, and much Uiat Is not found in other grammars, It is so simplified ae to 
adapt It to the capacity of the youngest learner: We are confident that ninch time and 
labor will bo saved, and greater Improvenieat seemed to onr pnplle in the study of this 
sdenne, by Its IntrodncHon Into onr schools; henoe weearnestlj recommena to tlie Boards 
of Dtreotors of this oity, Ila adoption as a uniform test-boot upon this ecienco In the 
sohools under their direction," 

From Joira J. Wotootr, A. M., Pi-. o«ii S«p(. 81* Ward School, PHUlmrg, Fa, 
" ' Covell's Digest of English Grammar" not only BTlneee the most unceasing labor, the 

Btudy of its autlior, bnt it Is the moat complete, the most perfect, aoii, to me. the most 
■atlafftctory eipo^Hon of Bngiis* Qrainmnr that lias Eome to my notim. It appears tu 
me that every youth asjaring to become master of the EngUsii langnsgo, from the mdl 
mental prinolples tn the full, ronnd, beantiflil, finHiesa, perfect iwrlud. will make this vol 
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D. J.PPI^TON ^ CO., PUB LISHERS. 

EXPOSITION OF THE GEAMMATTCAL STRUCTURE OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BY JOHN MinXIGAN, A M. 
Large 12ino. 574 pages. $1 SO 

This work U a compreliensive nnd complete ayetem o Englieb 
Orammar embracing not only nil that has been developed by the Inter 
nhilologbtB. but alBO the results of jenvs of stiidy and researeh on tM 
pn,^ of its anthor. One great advantBge of this book is its admirable 
arrangement. Insfead of proeeeding at onoe to the dry details whieh 
are dietaatefnl and diaconraging to the pupil, Mr. M, commetioea by 
Tiewing the sentence as a whole, analyzing it into ifs proper parts, a«d 
exhihitJng tleir conneotion; and, after having thus parsed tlie sentence 
Wieally, proceeds to consider the individnal words that compoae .t, in 
all their grammatical relations. Thia ia the natural order ; and expe- 
rience proves that the arrangement here followed not only imparta 
additional intereat to the anbjeet, but gives the pupil a much ckai ef 
inaiglit into it, and greatly facilitates his progreaa. 



to^^tCn^ i «!^ra^' Tho' mo^r^f iav.rilgrti™ Is ao niJlke «hat .ppm 
to our orflicw? compiliittoi.s, the reasoning la *. aounrl, aai the «»"'«> r?"^" ; " 
tory and ao conformable to tbo genius and great sutHoriUeB ol our moii. ^ ^ 

I p«poM to rccor to It agflfn and agaia." 
E^a/rom aUUerJ^om E. 0. E.s-mtr., Eaq.. Fr^idmt of th. ito«nJ«^Ed»^ 
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SVom Wh. HoKicB WwSTiii, Fr^imm ^ thi Ffie Jo^dimiJ. ^™ K^' 
M uUiran of tbi. =ity. I. « ""A. In my opinion, ot g™t merit, sn'l xeH ^'ob' 

-II..m.tE.,lH,.l.i.nl.«.ll.moi«olllW'l» .«« ol tU W-. K 
jMlgnrf mora partlonlarj for mioila *nnowb»t mstnter. nnfl for P"!™''"'' 

„.a b.™ . fim, lo „m,™b..i lb. nrindpi. .■« i." "•• m-i'v «f «• 
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DICTIONAEY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



12rao. 512 pages. Price $1 00. 

This work, irliioh ia designed for ecliools, contains Uie Pronusol4T[uii 
ebA Ex^anation of nil English words authorized by eminent wriwra. 

A Vocabulary of the itiots of English words. 

An Accented List of Greek, Latin, and Scrjftuke proper names. 

An Appendix, showicg the pronnnciation of nearly 8,000 of tbe 
most important Geoquaphioal namea. 

It is printed on fine paper, ia eUai" type, strongly bonnd. 

And is unquestionably one of the beet dictionaries for the f/ihoi.l 

From C. S. Hbbet, Proffsmr qf PKilntK/phy, Bietory, and Eelles-Littret, in titt 

e^W}-tl^ of thi City qf Sew Yorh. 

"Ketd'e Dlctlonsry of tlie EngltEh Langusge la an adnilrable biwl fui the ise ol 

schools. Ita plsn combines a grcnlor number of deslrablB condfttona for such u work, 

ttisE sry wttb Mbfcb I sin acqnslnted; and Itssemalo ma to be executed [n gonvm 

Front Henei Eebd, Ffffeasor nf SngliKh Ltteraiure in the Univer^ nf Penimi'!. 

" Keid's DlctLonsry of tbe English Lniignsge sppsara to bavo boon comiiUed upon 
cound principled, and wili judgmsnt and acouracj'. It h»3 Ibe merit, ton,of combinfnj 
much more than h usoallj looked for In dictionaries cf small size, and will, I ticHoyo, 



GRAHAM'S ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
CLASSIFIED AND EXPLAINED ; 



BT HEHEY REED, LL. D 
1 Vol 12mo. Price $1 iin 

This is one of the best books published in the d^paitment of Ian 
gUf^ and will do much to arrest the evil ot making t"0 eommon osu 
of inappropriftto words. Tha work is well ai i anged foi elaases, anrt 
«tn be made a branch of common sohooi study 

H ia admirably arranged. The Synonyms aic ti eafed with i e'erenea 
to their character, as generic and specific; us active and paspive; i>a 
positJve and negative; and as miscellaneous synonyms. 
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